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PREFACE 


THE original manuscript of these ‘ Homilies ’ 
was given to me some years ago by my 
father, together with full powers of dis- 
posal. It consists of one hundred and four 
addresses, each written on a single sheet 
of paper, in a minute but clear hand, so 
characteristic of the author that it is thought 
worth while to include in this volume a 
facsimile of one, exactly the size of the 
original. 

It has also been thought well to divide 
the series into two volumes, each of which 
thus contains fifty-two Homilies; and to 
present them with the minimum of editing 
in the order in which they were written. 

My father has consented to their publica- 
tion, but we have not asked of him the 
necessary labour of preparing them for 
the press, which has been undertaken by 
others. RS. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I HAVE been asked to write an introduction 
to these School Homilies, in order to explain 
their origin. 

At Rugby, half a century ago, the 
‘tutorial’ system existed side by side 
with the ‘form’ system. Every boy was 
assigned to a classical ‘ tutor,’ and spent 
in his pupil-room some hours each week 
during the whole of his school life. The 
relation of tutor and pupil was continuous, 
friendly, even intimate. The chief char- 
acter-forming influences of masters on boys 
were those of the Head Master, the House 
Master, and the Tutor. When the House 
Master was, as in my case, not on the 
classical staff, a classical Tutor was ap- 
pointed to the House. I had the good 
fortune to have Arthur Sidgwick appointed 
to mine. 
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In the year 1870 we thought it would be 
an advantage to the House if on alternate 
Sunday evenings we regularly gave short 
addresses in the hall at evening prayers. 
That was the origin of these addresses. 

I do not forget that I am writing an 
introduction to the volume, and not a 
criticism of it; but there are two remarks 
which I must add. 

One is to express my own great personal 
debt, and that of members of my old 
House, to Mr. Sidgwick for these addresses. 
No school sermons I have ever heard were 
so searching, so illuminating. They dealt 
with apparently commonplace subjects, but 
they lifted every subject out of the common- 
place. They arrested and kept the atten- 
tion; they revealed boys to themselves ; 
intellectually, morally, spiritually, they were 
highly educative and highly valued. The 
true judges were the boys who heard them, 
and I had many opportunities of knowing 
their judgment both at the time and subse- 
quently. x 

The other is a warning to readers and 
possible reviewers. Some may be disposed 
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to notice with regret the absence from these 
addresses of any dogmatic or definite Church 
of England teaching. I would ask them to 
reflect that they were not substitutes for 
school sermons but supplementary to them. 
Opinions may vary as to what the nature 
of school sermons should be; but I think 
few will deny that the addresses in this 
volume, with their sustained high level of 
ethical and religious teaching, enforced as 
they were by Mr. Sidgwick’s own person- 
ality and example, must have been, when 
first spoken, powerful influences for good ; 
and I for one cannot doubt that they possess 
a permanent value and inspiring power 
which makes it nothing less than a duty to 
offer them to the public. 


JAMES M. WILSON. 


WorcESTER, August 1915. 
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LIII 


NOT CARING 
(February 23, 1878) 


‘THE only way to be happy is to care for 
nothing much,’ said the Roman poet; and 
I think a baser word was never uttered. It 
was not only the degradation and despair 
of the time in which he lived that led him 
to sum up his experience in this accursed 
maxim; though that was doubtless one great 
cause, as it is far harder to keep up high 
aims and energetic performance in a time 
of decay than in a time of growth; but 
that alone was not enough, for there were 
not a few who braved and mastered even 
that despair; it was beyond all that the 
expression of his own entrenching selfish- 
ness, when disappointment and satiety had 
taught him to be not wider, but colder, had 
taught him not sympathy, but apathy. 

8.H. II. 1 B 
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But I am not concerned with him who 
spoke these words, further than to indicate 
what life such a belief can spring from. 
With the words and the thing itself I am 
concerned; for the same belief is to be 
found now, though in many a shifting form 
and under many disguises; and further, 
even where the belief is not, there is still a 
temptation or transient desire of the same 
kind, which makes our duty harder and our 
life meaner, which is a real disease and 
wants an antidote. 

The modern form of this abominable 
doctrine is the danger of trying after what 
is ideal. We are no longer told to care for 
nothing if we would be happy, but we are 
told not to long for the best, as the best 
cannot be attained. It does not do to have 
too ideal a standard of honour, of purity, 
of energy, of strictness of life. We must 
take the world as we find it, we must aim 
at what is within our scope, we must re- 
member that human nature is only human 
nature, we must be practical and not dreamy. 
Such is the specious language in which men 
would try to persuade themselves and others 
toturn theireyes contentedly downand notup, 
to make life a routine, to starve their higher 
impulses, to despise enthusiasm, to disinherit 
their souls of their most precious possessions. 
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Far, indeed, are such teachers from the 
truth. The truth is that no man ever 
mounted high without his aim being higher, 
and since one can only reach one’s ideal in 
this world by making that ideal a low one, 
it is far better to be of those who strive for 
the noble and miss it than of those who aim 
at what is mean and reach it. Nor indeed 
is it the least true that those who aim at a 
medium standard are at all more sure to 
reach it than the others. Our minds are 
not machines, that are made to do a fixed 
amount, and of which it is useless to expect 
more. No. They are living things, that 
grow; and nothing so much as a high and 
noble purpose, an ideal, if you will, beyond 
his reach, will help a man’s soul to grow 
higher and stronger towards it, until the 
unattainable is attained. 

Or look at it again from another side. 
Who is it who really helps the world to 
become slowly better, to rise by gradual 
certain steps onward? Is it the man who 
“takes the world as he finds it,’ who tries 
‘not to care too much,’ who ‘does not 
expect too much’ from himself or others ? 
No. Such a one is not added to the forces 
that lift the world on; he is added only 
to the weight that makes it so heavy and 
hard to lift. Those who have left their 
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mark upon their time have ever been the 
men whose ideal was at first fanciful, whose 
hopes have been higher than their perform- 
ance, whose look was up and not down. 
Doubtless the world often laughed at them 
for their impossible desires, for their ex- 
aggerated earnestness, for their passionate 
enthusiasm. Doubtless at the time their 
life may have often seemed a failure: yet 
they are the steps up which we mount 
to-day. Failure? Why, where was there 
ever a greater failure to the outward view 
than the life of Jesus Christ Himself? He 
died a slave’s death at\.the age of thirty- 
three: He had founded no institution; He 
had left no written record of His teaching: 
He had persuaded no man of position or 
wealth or education to follow Him; and of 
the few poor workmen and fishermen who 
listened to Him in His life, nearly all deserted 
Him at His execution. And yet the seed 
which He left in men’s hearts, unseen and 
unmeasured, has grown and will grow while 
the world lasts. 

Or again if we do not actually hold out 
to ourselves this contempt of ideals, of en- 
thusiasms, as the standard of our lives, yet 
we often allow ourselves to be unconsciously 
influenced by it. We may not say definitely 
to ourselves: ‘I will not care much for 
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anything: I will not look too closely into my 
character; I will not be too scrupulous’; 
but yet when other motives tempt us to 
such apathy; when laziness prompts us to 
be content with work short of the best 
possible, or to omit some kindness which 
there is no pressing claim upon us to render ; 
when self-indulgence urges us to some en- 
joyment that is not exactly wrong, but 
that places our conduct on a lower level ; 
when a vanity that seems innocent leads us 
into unprofitable words and deeds ;—in all 
these cases though we do not consciously 
reject the higher view of life, yet those other 
temptations insensibly bring in their train, 
and for a time thrust upon us, that very 
contentment with the lower which is a cause 
of all the mischief. What is the cause of 
most of the useless characters we see around 
us, unless it is just this, that they are so 
constantly slipping back into the state of 
not caring; that they never will exert 
themselves to try to do anything perfectly ; 
that they grasp at any excuse which the 
common talk of men so readily supplies, 
and persuade themselves that they are up 
to the mark and it is foolish to aim at any- 
thing excessive ? 

There is, lastly, one form of this apathy, 
this absence or collapse of enthusiasm which 
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is a trial rather than a fault. No man ever 
tried to do his duty and attain to the best 
he knows, without finding from time to time 
the freshness of his aspiration gone, and 
nothing in its place. It is not certainly that 
he has got to despise enthusiasm, as in the 
other case, but he feels his efforts are relaxed, 
and the ideal which he has held before him 
as the inspirer of his energies is no longer 
able to rouse him. This is a bitter thing: to 
feel as if your very soul was dwarfed and 
chilled ; as if its wings were clipped and its 
power cut in two. One thing only can I 
say of this, and that is that the chief danger 
lies, not in feeling this, for we all must feel 
it at times, but in being content with it. 
If we strive against it, at last the veil will be 
lifted from our souls and we shall see the sun- 
light again and be warmed: but if we give way 
to it, it is only too easy to have it constantly 
with us until at last it becomes a part of us. 
And would you ask what is the end, to 
one who thus strives always for the highest, 
who is never satisfied short of perfection, 
who thinks always not of taking things 
as they are, but of making them what 
they should be? Will he not be often 
disappointed? Will he not make many mis- 
takes? Will he not seem foolish, sanguine, 
visionary, to most of the people whom he 
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knows ? Will he not often have too much 
feeling, and suffer unnecessary pain? Yes, 
doubtless, all these things. Doubtless in 
_many ways he will suffer more, and be more 
often disappointed, and fall more often 
short of his expectations, than others. And 
yet he will find with all these things, that he 
has something which he would not exchange 
for all the pleasures or fulfilments that he 
misses. And that something, what shall I 
call it? It is not prudence—it is wisdom. 
It is not knowledge—it is insight. It is 
not happiness—it is peace. It is all these 
things together: for it is the love of God. 


LIV 


WORSHIP OF STRENGTH 
(March 9, 18738) 


Aut forms of energy are in themselves good. 
There is so much work to do in the world, 
on the one hand; and on the other so 
much idleness, so much feebleness, so much 
pleasure-seeking, so much cowardice, and so 
much of that accursed fraud, work dis- 
honestly and imperfectly performed; that 
we cannot help saying that all forms of real 
energy are in themselves good. Bodily 
strength and activity, intellectual power and 
industry, and also that unresting force of 
character which is so subtle in its causes 
and so overpowering in its effects: all these 
are good and admirable and go far to make 
up that lifting power which does the world’s 
work, and helps the destiny of mankind 
forward. But though admirable, they may 
be admired too much. There is such a 
thing as the worship of strength. 

There is such a thing, I say, and I am 
not sure that its dangers are not as great 
now, in many ways both manifest and 
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hidden, as at any past time. Or if the 
danger is less now than it has been, it is not 
so much because the evil itself is less, as 
_ because our eyes are becoming more open 
to it, and in such a case to become conscious 
of the evil is the first necessary step to a 
reaction. If you wish to cure a person, you 
must first become aware that he is ill. 

The lowest and most vulgar form is the 
worship of bodily strength. This is found 
in all races and ages of men exactly in pro- 
portion to their barbarousness. There may 
be far worse faults, of course: it may be 
quite compatible, and often is found united, 
with simplicity, honesty, healthiness of 
tone and manners. The worst forms of 
corruption are of course more usually found 
in states and societies that are degraded and 
effeminate. But that is only saying that 
barbarians have virtues as well as vices. It 
remains true that this worship of strength 
is in itself a barbarous and barbarising thing. 
It is opposed to culture, to refinement, to 
real delicacy of feeling. It is opposed to 
art, to thought, to all the higher enthusiasms 
and educating influences. It is opposed to 
the rarer and tenderer spiritual growths. 
It drives out all these things, or is driven 
out by them. They cannot grow together. 

Now this is a thing to which the English 
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are by nature more prone than almost any 
other considerable nation now on the earth. 
In so far as they have developed courage, 
health of body, and health of mind by this 
tendency it has been unmitigatedly good. 
But they have not stopped here. There 
Has been more and more visible of late years 
in our country a kind of love for bodily 
strength and activity as such, a love for it 
as an end and not as a means; and this 
love, when it becomes excessive, as it has 
become, does much to barbarise and brutalise 
our people, and gives cause to all of us, who 
love the English nature and are proud of it, 
to feel very grave fears indeed. When we 
see whole classes of men, prosperous and 
influential, devoting themselves to merely 
animal and physical pursuits, until they 
care for nothing else; when we see the 
extravagant attention devoted by the press 
to these things, excluding or throwing into 
the shade so many more vital interests ; 
when we see, lastly, even places of education 
so infected with this spirit that all propor- 
tion is lost, and the common talk of those 
who are sent there to be students is nine- 
tenths of it absorbed with such trivialities, 
then we must feel that that which was a good 
thing in itself is becoming a real danger, 
and it behoves us to look to ourselves. 
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But in this case after all, the very 
obviousness of the evil is already a help 
towards making it better. When a man or 
_a boy, after so many years of ostensible 
study, comes out into the world with a mind 
quite uncultivated, and only thinking and 
talking about bodily exercises, anybody can 
see that he is not a man at all, but only 
a part of a man, and that part, too, which 
he shares with dogs and horses and savages. 
The evil is so flagrant that at once all the 
best and wisest influences are active in 
checking it. But there is another form of 
the evil which springs from the same root, 
and is the natural outgrowth of the other, 
and which is by no means so easily self- 
convicted ; I mean the extravagant worship 
of force of character, when separate from 
high and beneficent aims, and from a will 
directed and controlled by Right. 

We see this tendency most clearly in the 
choice of heroes, whether in history or 
fiction. In fiction there is a certain class 
of writers who hold up for admiration 
characters strong only in their desires and 
in their reckless efforts to satisfy them. 
We have great passions, great self -indul- 
gence, great selfishness placed before us as 
greatness, and we are requested to admire 
them. And yet any one who thinks about 
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this must see that such an estimate is as 
vulgar as it is false: that the one thing 
which is really admirable in man is that his 
nature shall be strong not in impulse but 
in control. The god-like thing in man is 
that all his powers shall be in energetic 
‘action, but yet all controlled and guided 
by an unflinching central well-directed will. 
When his impulses are strong, and he does 
not master them, but is mastered by them, 
that state is not god-like, but bestial. 

And, again, in the characters which we 
admire in history. There are some who 
would fain have us admire men who are 
great only in the force of their natures, 
however misdirected that force has been 
to selfish or destructive ends. Nothing is 
so ennobling as to admire the great among 
men, if only they are really great; if they 
give signs of larger hearts, of wiser heads, 
of greater power of self-devotion, and more 
untiring energy in helping their brethren. 
Nothing is so fatal, on the other hand, when 
the object of this hero-worship is unworthy. 
And yet the temptation is strong. The 
power of keeping steadily in view one 
end, and bending circumstances magically to 
further it, is one which is striking to feebler 
natures, even if the end is a bad one. But 
still the truth remains, that this gift of 
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genius, strength, energy, if the will be not 

noble, but base, is not only not a blessing 

to mankind, but a most tremendous curse. 
Great captains with their guns and drums 


Disturb our judgment for the hour ; 
But at last silence comes. 


So sings the great poet of Liberty, praising 
not the vapouring and unguided strength of 
impulse, but the steady and lofty strength 
of self-control. At the last silence comes ; 
when the noise of tyrants’ violence or servile 
clamour of praise has ceased, silence comes ; 
and the false glitter of mere force and 
strength falls away, and we see at last the 
utter meanness and commonness of that 
idol that we have worshipped. Silence 
comes; and we see also what is the fine 
strength as well as the false: we see the 
divine strength that finds its scope in 
passions subdued, not gratified: in selfish- 
ness, not fed into gigantic prominence, but 
crushed out or burnt up in the pure fire of 
a noble sympathy: in life-long struggles, 
not with the obstacles to fame or success, 
but with lower promptings from within and 
evil influences from without. This is a 
strength which we may worship: for it is 
a strength of a self not conquering but 
conquered; conquered and possessed by 
the Spirit of God. 


LV 


RELIGION 
(March 23, 1873) 


I poust if there ever was a time when there 
was more talk abroad in the world about 
religion than there is at present. A vast 
proportion of the books that are written are 
about this only, and the proportion is 
increasing rather than diminishing. The 
number is very great, too, of periodicals 
that cannot be called books, of which 
religion is the chief topic. There are 
religious meetings everywhere, and religious 
societies. Besides all this religious ques- 
tions of late years have been entering more 
and more into politics, influencing legis- 
lation on the most important needs of the 
people, and deciding the fate of Governments. 
It is impossible that even the most ignorant 
and careless can fail to see the vast stir that 
is made on all sides about it. 

In one way we must be glad of this, if 
we care for our country and our fellow- 
creatures and wish that they should give 
much thought to what is important. It 
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does certainly show that the deadness to 
our highest welfare which, as we learn from 
books, was one of the worst signs of the 
general apathy and hollowness of the last 
‘century, is no longer now to be a reproach 
against us. But along with this there is a 
real danger, which many fear is growing 
upon us. And that is that we should not 
see the wood for the trees; that amid the 
eagerness of discussion, the party spirit, the 
jealousies and narrownesses of men, we 
should forget what that religion is, about 
which all this tumult has raised. 

I can imagine well that a thoughtful boy 
at school should find himself in a real 
difficulty about this matter, out of which 
he cannot see his way. I can imagine that 
he should think, on the one hand, when 
there is this and that question raised, each 
disputant asserting that he alone has the 
truth, that on such a thing the truth must 
be important, and yet he knows he cannot 
hope to judge rightly for himself. I can 
fancy that the very words which are used 
are total mysteries to him; and more than 
that, that he has a secret feeling that even 
if he understood it, it could not interest him, 
it could not influence his life, it could not 
but be to his inner mind dry and dead and 
dull and repulsive. And then, on the other 
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hand, I can picture him turning to some of 
the simpler sayings of the Divine Man: * My 
yoke is easy’; ‘ Whosoever shall not receive 
the Kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein’; ‘Come unto me 
all ye that labour and I will give you rest’ ; 
and then feeling that all is somehow not 
right, and that these two different views of 
religion are hopelessly at variance. 

And surely he is right in such a feeling. 
A thousand voices round us are saying that 
religious truth consists in right views of 
difficult and deep questions, and insist that 
these views should be handed over ready- 
made to the young and ignorant, as if that 
was a view at all which one receives ready- 
made from another; but over all these 
thousand voices is heard the voice of the 
Master, thrusting subtleties and vain dis- 
putes aside, gathering the children round 
Him, seeking out His disciples especially 
among the poor and unlearned. 

I am not saying that it is of no conse- 
quence what views we hold about the teach- 
ing of the churches, the questions raised 
about the Bible, the subtler issues of man’s 
nature and destinies. Far from it. No 
amount of real thought on such matters is 
without its weight or without its reward. 
Thought is the only method by which we 
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arrive at any truth, and by thought alone 
on religious matters do our minds and lives 
_ grow wider and truer. What we do get in 
_ this way is light. But light is not religion. 

If, then, alike our own instincts and the 
words of Christ teach us that religion has 
nothing to do with opinion ; if this test be 
a false test, what is the true one? In one 
word—for here as elsewhere the greatest 
truths are the simplest—in one word it is 
this: caring much always about Duty. 
The Jewish history is that to which we look 
for understanding of religion; for they 
first taught it to the world, their high 
destiny it was to lay hold of the truth 
earlier, to cling to it more firmly, to develop 
it, to live it out, more patiently and more 
profoundly than all others. And all through 
their history, if we ask what was the one 
national aim which the weaker of course 
fell away from, but the finer and higher 
spirits were constantly yearning and strain- 
ing after, the answer is in these words: 
to care much and always about Duty. The 
conception of Duty varied from age to age, 
it is true: with Moses it was Purity of 
Worship. With the Prophets it was Justice, 
Mercy, and Truth besides. With Christ it 
was the perfection of the inner man. But 
in all times alike, they were ever earnest and 

S.H. II. Cc 
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devoted in seeking this one thing: to care 
much and always about Duty. 

Is it not strange how simple this is, and 
yet how it is forgotten? Take a chance 
man, and ask him what his religion is. He 
will tell you this or that creed he holds, he 
belongs to this or that denomination. If 
he is regular in certain observances besides, 
that is all; and it will not even occur to 
him that there is anything amiss. Yet this 
is not his religion. The real question for 
him, and for all of us, is, What does he care 
for? Perhaps his own personal pleasures 
and amusements. Then his religion is 
enjoyment, and his God is his own body. 
Perhaps his money-making, or his search for 
honour or for fame. Then his religion is 
wealth or repute. Or, astep higher, perhaps 
he cares for intellectual pursuits, and gives 
his whole mind to them, forgetting deeper 
and prior claims upon him. Then his 
religion is his mind, which, instead of leading 
him up to God by clearer light, stands like 
a dark shade between. Or, lastly and most 
miserably, perhaps his heart is shrivelled 
up, and he cares about nothing. Then his 
religion is dead, and he is an atheist. 

To care much and always about Duty. 
If that is religion, as it most truly is, then 
we see at once both how simple it is to 
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understand, and how hard to achieve. We 
see how false it is to perplex and sophisticate 
religion with dogmas and speculations and 
inquiries, which belong not to it, but to some 
quite other thing. We see how it embraces 
all our conduct, all our thoughts and words 
and deeds, how it permeates and ennobles 
our whole lives. We see how it does not 
and cannot interfere with our worldly daily 
tasks and common business and drudgeries, 
because it is not something else than those, 
but they are a very part of it. What it 
does do for these tasks, is to make us care 
more for them; to hold up a high standard 
of perfection, to erect a tribunal in ourselves 
that shall judge most searchingly whether 
they are earnestly, honestly, heartily done, 
orno. And if it does not interfere with our 
energy, still less will it interfere with our joy 
and our enthusiasm. The more we care about 
our Duty, the more unfailing and exuber- 
ant is our cheerfulness, the more deep and 
fiery our enthusiasm. Religion, thus under- 
stood, not only takes nothing away from 
our vigour, from our manliness, from our 
varied largeness of life, but it does just the 
opposite, it completes and develops those 
things. Hard it may be to achieve, but it 
is that hardness which attracts and nerves 
and strengthens, not the hardness which 
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dispirits, and depresses, and disappoints. 
And what shall I say about Happiness? I 
will say this one thing only: that if this set 
of the soul to Duty will not bring Happiness, 
then there is nothing in heaven or in earth 
that will. 


LVI 


THE OUTER DARKNESS 
(April 6, 1878) 


Tue teaching of Jesus Christ contains the 
whole of religious truth. That is certain, 
and no one calling himself a Christian would 
deny it. But it is quite possible to take 
portions of His teaching, single phrases, 
isolated sayings, and so to dwell on them 
apart from all else that they become not 
true but false. For the truth lies in the 
spirit, in the character, in the principles ; 
and the words are only important as illus- 
trating those principles. And it is quite 
possible to dwell on the form and not the 
substance: to mistake the outside for the 
inside; to develop one part and ignore a 
more important part. And if we do this, 
we are doing exactly what the Scribes and 
Pharisees did for the old law: we are putting 
a dead thing forward as if it were a live 
thing : we are spoiling Christ’s work instead 
of helping it: we are ‘making the word of 
God of none effect through our traditions.’ 

There can be no doubt, for instance, that 
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Christ speaks to us often of future rewards 
and punishments. Especially in the public 
teaching, in the parables, He constantly 
keeps in view that ultimate triumph of 
justice which awards to the good and the 
evil their due recompense. And sometimes 
the temptation comes to look on this aspect 
of virtue and vice, and noother. Sometimes 
we incline towards thinking of virtue as a 
hard and troublesome thing, which will cost 
us much misery and trouble and loss of 
enjoyment, but which is worth while to 
strive for in view of the eternal reward which 
has been promised. And the same too with 
vice. We are disposed from time to time 
to view the life of sin as a life of enjoyment 
and freedom and pleasure, from which, 
however, we must keep ourselves away, in 
fear of the everlasting misery which God 
has threatened against those who indulge it. 

And yet to speak or think thus ; to dwell 
upon this view of sin as a pleasurable thing 
which we must forgo for fear of hell; to 
cling to that as a motive and to keep it 
before our own minds or those of others ; 
is to miss the very essence of Christianity. 
It may be true that Christ’s words justify 
our believing these things. But Christ has 
said many other things besides these, and 
if we dwell on these only, we are leaving out 
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the weightier matters. We are making the 
word of God of none effect. 

First let me remind you, that when 
Christ speaks of future punishment, He is 
speaking always under a figure. The very 
name which is used for hell in the Gospels 
is a figure, derived from the valley of 
Hinnom near Jerusalem, where the old 
idolatrous sacrifices had gone on, until 
Josiah made it an accursed place. Else- 
where He speaks of the after-fate of sinners 
in the simple but solemn phrase ‘ outer 
darkness.’ In the one image it is the place 
where all defilement is, the place where no 
purity can be. In the other image it is the 
place where the light and love of God’s 
presence does not reach. 

For, secondly, Christ’s teaching in its 
essence was to attract and to inspire us 
to high aims and noble lives, and not to 
frighten us away from sin. All great hearts 
have known, and His the greatest of all 
hearts knew best of all, that there is no power 
in the idea of fear, but all power in the idea 
of Love and nobleness. To breathe out 
threatenings and slaughter against sin, is 
the spirit not of Christ or of His truest 
followers, but as it was in the case of Saul, 
it is the spirit of the unconverted Pharisee. 
He sought out sinners not to tell them of 
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their doom, but to heal their sickness as the 
true and great Physician, to call to Him the 
weary and heavy-laden, for He would give 
them rest, to say to them even if caught 
in the darkest wickedness, ‘ Neither do I 
condemn thee: go and sin no more.’ 

The religion of fear is no true religion : 
it is a superstition. ‘Fear hath torment,’ 
says the divine disciple, and perfect love it 
is which casts it out. The religion of fear 
is superstition, and it has been the mother 
of blacker and more heathenish superstitions 
still. So far from helping men to noble 
lives, it has led them to such blasphemies 
as thinking that the future fate of sinners 
could be averted by the prayers of others 
after they were dead, or, more ghastly 
mockery still, that their penalties could 
be remitted for bribes of earthly riches. 
Another issue in more modern times from 
this same doctrine is the foolish and wicked 
idea of death-bed repentances ; as if a life 
of sin could be wiped out by a vain regret 
when all was over. 

Far different is the Christian view, the 
religious view of sin, and of the motives to 
avoid and conquer it. In the true view sin 
is, as Christ calls it, the outer darkness, 
where no light and love can _ penetrate. 
That is its state hereafter, but only because 
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it is its state here. Not to fear what it will 
bring upon us after death, is the real work of 
religion in our hearts, but to show us its 
real baseness, and to make us hate it and 
despise it and do battle with it here. ‘The 
Kingdom of God is within you,’ says our 
Master, and if it be not yet within us, if we 
are not yet armed for our life’s fight, then 
the outer darkness is not waiting beyond 
the grave to overwhelm us, its gloom has 
wrapped us round already. And we are 
called out of this gloom to the light of true 
and manly lives, not because of the punish- 
ment that threatens us, but for love of what 
is higher and better. We are to love truth 
and hate all lies and meanness, not for fear 
of the awful portion that liars shall have, 
but for the eternal beauty and greatness 
of truth. The most fearful punishment of 
falseness is not the misery to come, it is the 
misery and baseness here of living a double 
and a hollow life, the misery of being shut 
out here on earth from the power and the 
joy and the glory that real uprightness and 
genuineness of soul cannot fail to give. We 
are to loathe and scorn impurity, not for 
the judgment that awaits the foul talker or 
foul thinker at the end, but because impurity 
is in itself so loathly and so contemptible, 
and for love of the sweetness and insight and 
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fineness of character that purity so wonder- 
fully brings. We are to shun idleness, not 
for terror of its penalties, but because it is 
itself so unmanly, and energy and patience 
are so high and happy. In one word, we are 
called to the life of Duty and Self-conquest 
and Love, not from fear of Evil Powers, but 
from yearning love for the Good and the 
Divine ; for we are not the Devil’s slaves, 
we are the tenderly-loved children of the 
eternal God. 

This is the spirit and the motive of the 
Christian Life. Christ’s trumpet call to us 
is to have done with feeble fears, and to set 
our hearts and hands to our duty, for love 
of the Good. It is a life which we can all 
live, or strive to live: which many here, 
as I believe and know, are and have been 
striving to live. Some here, before I speak 
again to you, will, by the beautiful and 
ancient custom of our national Church, 
devote themselves formally, as so many of 
us have done before, to try to live this life. 
They will enter not upon a new life, for 
childhood has its life of duty too, but upon 
a new phase of it. We, who are older, 
cannot fail, too, to be touched with the 
thought of past Easters, cannot fail to renew 
our grasp of duty, our efforts after light and 
love, that we too may enter with them on a 
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new and higher phase. One word, then, I 
have for all, for you and for myself. Let 
us have no thought of fear, but let our spirit 
and our motive be as Christ has bidden us, 
a spirit of humble resolve, but a spirit, too, 
of joy, and energy, and hope. For the life 
of selfishness and sin is the Outer Darkness : 
but the life of Duty and Love is the light 
eternal where God dwells. 


LVII 


RESPONSIBILITY 
(May 4, 1873) 


Every man, says the Apostle, must bear 
his own burden. Read this in common 
speech, and it runs: no one can shirk his 
own responsibilities. This is a truth so 
obvious that we all assent to it when it is 
enunciated; and yet all of us are con- 
stantly failing, not only to carry out the 
claims that we feel are laid upon us, but even 
to stop and consider what claims there are. 
It is obvious, I say; and it rests upon the 
simple law of our nature that without this 
responsibility our characters can never grow 
strong: nay, we can never have any true 
character of our own at all. 

For what is it that gives strength, in any 
faculty whether of body or mind? It is 
effort, and effort only. It is strange that 
we know this so well in lower things, and 
neglect it in the highest of all. In bodily 
strength and skill the youngest here knows, 
and daily acts upon the knowledge, that 
practice alone makes perfect. In mental 
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progress, too, nothing is more constantly 
brought home to us, than that the one thing 
which gives real grip and mastery to the 
mind, the one thing which gives true texture 
and value to study, which outweighs in- 
dolent genius a hundredfold—if there be 
such a thing as indolent genius—is per- 
sistent, unshirking, conscientious labour. 
And if this is so in the lower things, surely 
it is as plainly true in the higher, in the 
growth of character. However we may at 
times blind ourselves to it, or try to escape 
from it, the truth remains that it is only 
through steady effort, through firm stand- 
ing on our own feet, through steady 
facing and accepting of our own responsi- 
bility, that we can ever become manly 
and strong, that we can ever really grow 
in character. 

It is only during the few earliest years of 
childhood that the principle of responsi- 
bility is in abeyance. As soon as a child 
has the earliest glimmerings of the difference 
between right and wrong; as soon as it is 
old enough to understand a rule; at once it 
begins in some few things to act for itself, 
and its responsibility is at once laid upon it. 
There will still be for long restraints ; but 
these can never cover the whole of its life, 
and will at successive epochs cover less and 
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less, until the boy grows up into a man, and 
has no law over him but the law of his 
country and of society. At each epoch he 
will have more and more liberty: that is, 
he will have more and more responsibility. 
For the very essence of the truth in this 
‘matter may be summed up in these words : 
the measure of our freedom is the measure 
also of our responsibility. 

One such epoch, and a most important 
one, is the life in a great school like this, to 
us. If you were asked, any of you here, 
why it is that you are proud of a school like 
this, what it is that has made it great and 
successful, what makes you feel that it is 
good for you to be here ; some would say it 
was the spirit, some the freedom, some the 
confidence and trust, some the healthy tone 
and manliness of, the place. This doubtless 
is the true answer, and all these words 
describe one and the same thing. The 
studies, of course, and the arrangements are 
settled for us, and all graver offences are 
forbidden by rules. These things are all 
part of discipline, the needful restraints of 
which I spoke before. But in many ways, 
that are most important to each boy here, 
he is left at liberty. The formation of your 
own character is to a great extent in your 
own hands. You have of course many 
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helps. You have the public opinion of the 
place, a strong help against the graver vices. 
You have the example and advice and in- 
fluence of manly, earnest, high - minded 
characters among yourselves. You have 
guidance and encouragement. You have a 
grand old tradition, which has lived on for 
forty years through bad times and good 
times, which is known wherever English 
books are read. You have all these helps ; 
but helps are not compulsion, and in place 
of compulsion is liberty. It is by such 
liberty alone that strong characters, real 
characters, earnest characters can be formed. 
Thus it was wisely ordered here, so many 
years ago, and this it is which has made us 
great. And in so far as you are free, in so 
far precisely are you responsible. 

Now I say that this larger freedom and 
responsibility which you cannot fail to find 
here is a thing of the utmost importance to 
you. It brings home and makes applicable 
to the youngest here the point which I 
began with, that we are constantly inclined 
to avoid this responsibility, to discover some 
back door of escape from it, or else to disown 
it and neglect it altogether. And that too, 
though we well know, all the while, that we 
cannot ever escape from it, and that it is 
only by facing it firmly, and unflinchingly 
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endeavouring to fulfil it, that we can hope | 
to grow in character. 

Worst of all, of course, is the case of those, | 
if there be any, who simply never think of | 
themselves as responsible at all, who use | 
the larger liberty only for their own pleasure, | 
living by no rule but the daily desire to | 
escape all disagreeables and get as much | 
amusement and enjoyment as they can. | 
These cases do occur from time to time, and | 
they are the failures of such a system as 
ours. All one can say of such natures, is, | 
that they are not fit to be trusted with | 
liberty at all; they are at the lower level | 
and do not know what freedom means. | 
More I need not say, for these are rare ; and | 
besides I am only speaking to those who | 
want to live the life of duty, and are hindered | 
by perplexities and weaknesses such as we | 
all feel. 

But again, short of this, there is a 
temptation often to avoid difficulties by 
taking things as we find them. We know 
that we must stand on our own feet, that. 
we must build up our own characters ;_ but 
it is so much easier in all matters of conduct 
to follow custom, that we often are tempted 
to swim entirely with the stream. The 
customs, we plead, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are on the whole good: it is arro- 
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gant and quixotic for one person to resist ; 
‘I may as well follow the rest though here 
and there I don’t approve’: and the rest 
‘of it—we all feel how tempting and yet how 
base it is. But this is just the very wrong 
Iam speaking of; it is resigning our liberty 
into the hands of custom; it is betraying 
and abandoning our responsibility. And 
this is a temptation peculiarly strong at 
school for two reasons, first because public 
opinion is so very strong—so strong as often 
to seem unanimous, which never happens 
among other people ; and secondly because 
so little of school life is really private, that 
public opinion is brought to bear upon 
nearly the whole of it. 

But further, even when we are fully 
persuaded of our responsibility, and resolved 
to use it and be faithful to it if need be, 
even against the opinion of those around us, 
we still often fail in seeing the full extent 
of it. It is not enough done to keep from 
vice, to make a stand against prevalent bad 
customs; so far good, but that is only 
negative. Even when all this is con- 
scientiously done, it still remains free to us 
to choose among many innocent ways of 
life, and that freedom brings its responsi- 
bility too. There is a better and a worse, 
and a higher and a lower here too; we are 
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free either to be very vigilant and eager to 
be constantly growing stronger and more 
noble, or to relax the reins and take life 
easy. And that freedom is another clear 
claim upon us to choose the better and the 
more energetic part; to aim high. And if 
we ignore this claim ; if we are content with 
the less, instead of striving for the more, 
what is the result? It is very possible we 
may live a life of duty on the whole not 
unworthily done; but we shall have the 
bitterness of feeling that there was once a 
greatness and a strength within our reach 
which now is wholly passed out of it. 
Freedom, then, is responsibility, and 
responsibility duly faced is the one means 
by which we can grow strong in character. 
If this is so, I need not point out how foolish 
that notion is, that wilfulness and laxity of 
conduct is a sign of strength. The truth is 
the exact reverse. To act thus is to throw 
over responsibility, and is a proof of childish- 
ness and feebleness. The true manliness 
and the truly Christian character is one and 
the same ; it is that which feels all the deeper 
responsibility the more freedom it is allowed : 
it is that which most sternly refuses to follow 
either the law of social custom, or the 
promptings of lower natures, or the impulses 
from within, until conscience has pronounced 
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judgment ; it is that which is most eager to 
avoid mere aimless drifting, and to guide its 
daily life by some firm consistent purpose 
toward some high and worthy aim. And 
such an earnest nature, too, most surely 
finds that, as time goes on, its sense of its 
responsibilities does not diminish but in- 
crease ; it feels that the aims which are ever 
higher, and the strength which grows with 
exercise, are but a new platform for yet 
further efforts and yet completer service ; 
for it sees daily clearer that the claims which 
God makes upon it are not for this or that 
definite act of duty, but for the whole 
devotion of a loving heart, which no man 
can calculate or measure. 


LVIII 


JOHN STUART MILL 
(May 18, 1873) 


Since I last spoke to you, the greatest of 
our fellow-countrymen has passed away. 
It is to me impossible to speak to-night 
without thinking of him. I am aware that 
none here except a few are likely to know 
anything of him but his name. But it 
would be wrong and absurd in me if I were 
to turn coldly aside to other things, and be 
silent about what is to me so great and deep 
a concern. 

It would not be appropriate here to speak 
much of his thoughts and writings and 
doctrines and beliefs. They are and will 
be of the greatest importance and influence, 
no one can doubt; but hardly to any of you 
as yet; and moreover, it is not with in- 
tellectual questions, however weighty, that 
we are concerned here. The sole object of 
the few words I address to you on these 
occasions, is to try to get some little help 
for you and myself alike, by dwelling on one 
or other of the infinite thoughts or truths 
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or questions that bear upon our character, 
our aims, our duty, our inner life, our 
struggles and temptations, our relations to 
God. These are things in which we are all 
alike seekers, learners, beginners, and yet 
in which by sympathy and common search 
we can all give help to each other. And 
surely there is some such help to be got by 
looking at the lives of men who have spent, 
like him of whom I speak, the energies of 
nearly seventy years in steady single- 
hearted search for truth, in earnest straining 
after high ideals, in self-forgetting labour, 
in unflinching avowal of what he thought 
was right in the face of shallow condemna- 
tion and often bitter obloquy, and above all 
in the noble championship of all who suffered 
or struggled or were in need. 

- The death of such a man as this it is which 
I am telling you of. We look on such a 
death almost without sorrow, at least not 
that sorrow which is inevitable when a 
career of promise is cut short before its 
usefulness has had full scope. He, if any 
man ever did, had lived his life and done his 
work. Butif it is not sad, itis solemn. It 
cannot fail to fill with thoughts any one who 
has reverence for greatness, any one who is 
proud of the great names of his country, 
any one who would fain follow, however 
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feebly, after the same high aims, in some- 
thing of the same single and devoted spirit. 
And as it is solemn to stand over such a 
grave, so it is or should be inspiring. To 
us who find duty hard, it is a help to think 
, of one who lived for duty. To us who lose 
our force by conflicting aims, it is a help to 
think of one whose aim was single and the 
highest. To us who fail to find truth from 
hastiness or passion or slipshod search or 
cowardice, it is a help to think of one whom 
no fear or labour ever deterred from the 
search. And to us who slip back so often 
into pettiness, and feeble complaining, and 
self-pleasing, it is a help to watch a life that 
was always preoccupied with wide and high 
concerns, that was always full of heart and 
hope and enthusiasm, that was always de- 
voted to seeking truth and helping others. 
From such a career we can learn patience. 
Patience in little things, that is much: the 
patience which glorifies all drudgery and 
tiresome details, in view of making the work 
as perfect as may be. This is a virtue which 
little minds often scorn, which shallow minds 
vainly fancy they can dispense with; but 
which is never absent from any really great 
mind, and which is the invariable condition 
of all real success. But the patience that 
shines out from a life such as this is of many 
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forms, not of this lower but most essential 
form only. We see here not only the 
patience which welcomes and _ faithfully 
‘performs little tiresome labours; but that 
also which waits in a difficult work till all 
obstacles are fairly encountered; which 
does not thrust aside objections and contrary 
views, but considers them all; which puts 
party feeling aside, and is fair to all op- 
ponents ; which is not tired out by abuse or 
misunderstanding, or imputation of motives, 
but goes steadily on to its end; which does 
not lose its faith in progress because progress 
is so slow ; which never grasps at immediate 
result, to the sacrifice of higher and further 
aims; which can set cheerfully to any task 
that duty prompts, though it seem that the 
successful end is beyond sight, or even 
beyond hope. 

Again we can learn the use of culture. 
‘ We are like children on the shore of the 
boundless sea of Truth,’ said a great dis- 
coverer of old days, in grand words. And 
yet, we might add, how many of us there 
are, who not only have no eyes for its 
greatness, and no spirit for a voyage upon 
its waves, but even stand on the shore with 
our backs to the waters, gazing on the land 
we will not leave. Yet such a life as his of 
whom I speak breathes through every part 
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a humble reverence and a vast desire for 
knowledge. And it shows us too, once more, 
how vast a power for influence that know- 
ledge is, which such a desire will surely 
bring. Any man of any worth at all will 
long to take his part among the useful 
‘fighters, among the champions for the right, 
and the redressers of what is amiss. And 
yet how often do we see that such fighters 
are as it were disarmed for want of culture. 
Feeble efforts, misdirected efforts, efforts 
that are well meant but do harm and bring 
shame and derision—are not these daily 
seen as the result of not having steadily 
grasped at what culture and knowledge was 
placed within our reach? You are here— 
I often think—you are here, placed by no 
effort of your own, at the entrance to that 
road which leads to this mighty sea of 
culture ; and how much more would it be 
valued, if you could realise now, what you 
surely will some day, what a vast power it 
is for influence, for work, for life; how it 
makes a man twice, threefold a man; how 
many there are who would give all they have 
for such a chance and cannot get it! 

And we can learn, too, lastly, single- 
mindedness and noble aims. Think what 
it is you feel, when you come out of the 
common thoughts which occupy us all so 
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much, into the presence of a man whose 
interests and preoccupations are wide and 
noble. There is something in the life that 
is lived for others, in the eye that is always 
fixed on great things, in the interest and 
sympathy always flying off to help, and 
cure, and raise, and set straight what is 
amiss—there is something in the very pre- 
sence, or even the lightest word, of such a 
one that has a secret and strange influence 
upon us far beyond anything we can explain. 
It is that greatness of temper and heart 
which is the strongest of human influences, 
and yet which we can all cultivate if we try. 
It is a grievous mistake to fancy that such 
a one stands aloof from little things, and 
common life, and the joys and sorrows of 
less gifted men. Some men of genius have 
done so, but that is a littleness and not a 
greatness in them. The truly great man, 
the true single-mindedness, the true nobility, 
ever turns with most sympathy and desire 
for helping to all that need help. It is not 
the littleness or the greatness of the things 
in which your duty lies that makes you little 
or great; far more it is the spirit in which 
you live your life and do your deeds. There 
is no office, no work, so great or high which 
cannot be vulgarised and desecrated by 
being fulfilled in a self-seeking spirit; and 
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equally there is no work so tiresome or so 
trivial that it does not become great when 
it is done with the single desire to do it well, 
to do it for duty’s sake, to do it with 
devotion. 

This greatness, which is the true greatness, 
is within the reach of all. We may not 
have gifts or abilities; we may have strong 
temptations and bad habits to fight against 
which seem to use up all our force ; we may 
find it difficult to keep our own aims before 
us. In all these things some find more and 
some less power within them. But the true 
greatness lies in the spirit at which we aim, 
and in which we work and live. And he 
whose example has been before us to-night 
was great indeed in the other ways, but far 
more in this. It is this purity and single- 
mindedness which Christ Himself has set 
before us in words of most impressive force. 
If we have this, He says, we shall be full 
of light. Light. That is just it. Not the 
abiding darkness, not the misleading dark- 
ness, not even that black spot which is the 
shadow of ourselves, but the sunshine light 
of God. 


LIX 


UNWORLDLINESS 
(June 1, 1873) 


Ir is hard for us to realise, at times, that the 
history of religion is a progressive history. 
It is so natural for any one who really has 
striven to know and love the words and 
thoughts of Christ, to feel that the one 
brightest spot of the earth’s history was the 
thirty-three years of His life in the villages 
of Palestine. It seems to us as if there 
could be no advance for Christians beyond 
the presence of their Teacher and Founder. 
And yet we know that He Himself has told 
us it was not to be so. However much the 
backward -looking eye may miss of the 
fervour and spirituality of the early days, yet 
He Himself looked forward to His work as 
one that should advance with time and not 
recede. His spirit, He promised, should be 
with His servants always. The Church was 
not, in His figure, like some great edifice, 
splendid when new and slowly crumbling 
away: it was a tree, sprung from a small 
43 
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seed, and destined to overshadow and shelter 
all creatures. 

And this progress was not merely to be a 
progress in the spread of the doctrines, in 
the number of the faithful; it was to be a 
progress also of inner growth of thought, 
of ever new development of principle, of 
constantly fresh application to practice, of 
increasing grasp and mastery of the world’s 
life. The outer increase is indeed wonderful 
enough. It is impressive indeed, when we 
look back and think of the time at which 
the only Christians in the world were a few 
ignorant labourers or reclaimed reprobates, 
and then reflect upon the thousands and 
tens of thousands of living men in all civilised 
nations round us, that ‘are passing noble 
and beneficent lives in the paths that 
Christ first marked out for us. Truly in 
this sense, the little one has become a 
thousand. 

But the inner growth is no less remarkable. 
The principles He taught us were living, and 
were therefore not merely capable of growth, 
but growth was the law of their being. 
Think for a moment of one or two things 
that Christianity has done, which no 
Christian who heard the first teaching could 
have prophesied would be part of its work. 
Christ preached to Jews, and the first apostles 
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resisted any attempt to extend the preaching 
further. In one century the Jewish con- 
verts were an insignificant fragment. Many 
‘of the early brethren were slaves, and 
Christianity only bade them submit to their 
masters. Wait a few centuries, and Christi- 
anity has fought and overthrown the whole 
system of slavery itself. Or again take 
politics. In the early days it never even 
occurred to the teachers that the principles 
of their religion could come to influence the 
control of states. The only public duties 
that Christ or His apostles recognised were 
those of order, contentment, honest payment 
of taxes, due obedience to authority. And 
yet it has now come to this, that more than 
once has the world seen the very spirit of 
Christianity inspiring men to rebellion, and 
more and more are the principles that 
Christ taught laying hold of every depart- 
ment of public life, and acquiring there ever 
new developments and applications. 

It is not my desire to follow out this truth 
into all its details, even if I had the time. 
But let us look for a few moments at one 
special Christian view of life, and trace its 
later growths. 

There are few more characteristic watch- 
words of Christianity than the word wn- 
worldliness. That we are in the world and 
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not of it; that the world will hate Christians ; 
that the world knoweth not the spiritual 
things—such was the language used in early 
days, and since so often quoted from them. 
In early days it could not be otherwise. The 
Church was a body of poor and powerless 
‘men, in the midst of a corrupt and effete 
age, sown in the heart of a nation of bigots, 
under the rule of the imperial savagery of 
Rome. What could a man feel more deeply 
than the gulf that severed the loving 
brotherhood of one heart and soul who met 
at night to inspire each other with common 
hopes and memories, and the selfish, care- 
less, degraded world among whom his daily 
tasks were to be done? ‘They were dead 
to all but low and mean aims, and he had 
entered on a new life. He had found the 
pearl of great price, and they were not even 
looking for it. Unworldliness to him was 
not difficult. Unless he was a false brother, 
it was impossible for him to be worldly. 
So again in the Middle Ages the contrast 
between the world and the Church is scarcely 
less pronounced. The work of Christ had 
grown vastly in extent, but in passing from 
the decaying civilisation of the Mediter- 
ranean to the barbarians of the north it had 
new obstacles to encounter before it could 
leaven the whole lump. Society was nomin- 
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ally Christian, the Church was really the 
instructor of the people; but life was rude 
to the last degree, and between a saintly 
-recluse of the monasteries and the coarse 
and superstitious feudal warrior there was 
still the old antithesis. Still, the nobler 
spirits of the time who felt the power of 
Christ’s life upon them were drawn as by a 
natural impulse to abjure the world, and 
try to live the Christian life in the only way 
that seemed open to them. It was un- 
natural, it was morbid, it was often useless. 
But it was all they could do, and at least it 
was a complete sacrifice. 

But now all is changed. Society, free- 
dom, civilisation have made a prodigious 
advance. The Church is in the world, and 
not cut off from it. He who would truly 
follow Christ is not now called upon to be 
exclusive. It is not any longer true in the 
same sense that the world hateth Christ’s 
followers, or that they shall suffer tribulation 
from it. And is then the Christian duty of 
unworldliness any the less than it used to 
be? Not so. There has been a change in 
the form, in the application of the principles, 
but the principles must guide us still the 
same. There has been a progress, and it is 
our business to discover and obey the new 
law. There are some indeed who have 
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made error by failing to see this. There are 
some who have sought nobleness of life, 
by forcing an unnatural rigidity and serious- 
ness into every corner of life. They have 
called innocent things harmful, they have 
formalised and narrowed life, they have 
’ made God’s service gloomy, they have lost 
influence and help and happiness—all by 
mistaking an old and useless standard. of 
unworldliness for that which is required 
now. For it is required now as much as 
ever: it is as much as ever a mark of a 
Christian: only it is not the same. 

It is not the same. It is not our duty 
now to avoid the world, but to mix much 
and daily with it. We have not now a call 
to frown upon it, to preach to it, to denounce 
it. It is not our duty now to draw any line 
at all, and say, this is the world, and this 
isn’t. But yet we are to be unworldly. We 
are to strive after an unworldly standard 
within. We are to cling passionately and 
patiently to our own best aims, to the 
highest ideals of life, whatever those around 
us may do or say or think. The lesson of 
unworldliness is hard; but it is open to all. 
Whenever we conquer what those around 
us consider a just resentment ; whenever we 
repudiate the fame or popularity which is 
only to be won by what we do not thoroughly 
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approve; whenever we brace up our 
courage to follow out some higher resolution 
which to our friends perhaps seemed over- 
' Strained, or needless, or quixotic ; whenever 
we side with the weaker party in any social 
differences from a sense of duty ; whenever 
we refuse to conform to prevailing standards 
of right which seem to us to be inadequate 
or wrong; whenever we do any of these 
things or act in this spirit, then we are the 
true successors of those early Christians to 
whom the world was a thing defiled, and of 
Christ whose power inspires both us and 
them. 

This kind of unworldliness, thus begun in 
youth and continued through life—it is no 
dream, it is a daily reality. In spite of all 
the selfishness and luxury and meanness and 
barbarism of this wealth-ridden country, 
there are thousands, ‘ that tread to-day the 
unheeding street,’ who mix with their 
fellows and share their talk and business 
and sports, who do not differ to the common 
eye, and yet whose lives are ruled by the 
same simple unworldliness as any Syrian 
slave who stole into the Christians’ upper 
room at Antioch, or any ascetic monk, his 
feeble body worn out by his fervent soul, 
for the forms into which Christ’s teaching 
shapes itself from age to age are always 
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changing and growing and dying and 
springing up again into renewed and 
progressive life. But the spirit which is 
behind the forms is the same as ever. It is 
with us now, and shall be to the end. 


LX 


THOUGH ONE ROSE FROM THE DEAD 
(June 15, 1878) 


In the striking parable which was read in 
the Gospel of to-day there is one lesson 
taught which is of such deep wisdom and 
such wide application that, familiar as it is, 
it may not be useless to speak again of it. 
The lesson of which I speak occurs quite 
incidentally. The rich man is represented 
as praying that a messenger may be sent 
to warn his brothers of the fate which his 
selfish life has brought upon him, lest they 
be condemned likewise. It is possible that 
Christ meant to suggest, as part of the penal- 
ties that sin will bring, that bitterest penalty 
of all, the vain regret that cannot be re- 
pentance, the full sense of the wrong which 
we have done when it is too late to do 
otherwise. This is striking enough, but it is 
not this that I mean. What is the answer 
to the rich man’s request? ‘They have 
Moses and the Prophets: let them hear 
them.’ And when he presses further that 
they will repent if one went unto them 
51 
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from the dead, there comes the stern and 
startling rejoinder, ‘ If they hear not Moses 
and the Prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.’ 

Now nothing is more common than for 
us to feel, when we are dissatisfied with our 
own lives, that there are many excuses to 
be found for us in the special circumstances 
in which we stand at the moment. We are 
conscious of much that we do which will not 
bear the test of strict enquiry. We are 
aware that we do, or tolerate in others, or 
forbear to protest against, something that 
we plainly see to be contrary to our duty. 
Or short of actual wrong, we feel that our 
lives are less pure, less high, less active, less 
profitable, than they might have been, than 
we at first intended them to be. And as 
a refuge from the shame and sadness of this 
feeling, we lay the blame on our circum- 
stances. 

This may take two forms. First, in 
judging what is past. In this case we 
cannot so easily deceive ourselves as to the 
actual right or wrong of that which we have 
done, or that which we have been. The 
motive is gone. The temptation is past. 
The pleas of inclination or the counsels of 
insidious friends are silent. We see the 
whole result before us, the bright prospect, 
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the gradual loss of fineness of conscience or 
firmness of standard, the final effect on our 
character. We cannot say, as we can 
always more or less of the present, ‘ It 
needn’t go any further.’ ‘Once doesn’t 
matter.’ ‘It is not at all clear that it will 
lead to anything serious.’ The history is 
closed : cause and effect lie plain before us. 
And so it is that, shut off from other con- 
solation, we fly to the circumstances, and 
try to argue that if only we had had some 
clearer indication of the mischief, some help 
to resist the temptation, some voice of warn- 
ing from without to wake our conscience, 
we should not have sinned. 

In the other case, when the evil or defect 
that troubles us is still present in our lives, 
the danger of this false consolation is still 
greater. We see that something is amiss. 
The inner voice that judges our conduct, 
and which goes on delivering that judgment 
for years after its sentences have ceased to 
be regarded, that inner voice gives verdict 
against us, and we know it to be right. 
And then the temptation comes to lay the 
blame on circumstances. We say, for in- 
stance, ‘ When I am older I shall be more 
able to take my own line; at my age it 
would seem presumptuous to set up my own 
conscience as a guide.’ Or again, ‘It is 
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not so very long that so and so who leads me 
wrong will be here with me: when he is 
gone I can do what I ought to have done 
before.’ Or again, ‘I will wait a little and 
see how things shape themselves: it does 
not do to take too positive a course at first : 
‘when I have had fuller experience of the 
thing I shall see my way clearer.’ The evil 
may take a thousand shapes: but they all 
are the same in substance. Instead of 
resisting the wrong ourselves, we wait for 
the tide of events to wash the wrong away 
from us: and when it doesn’t we blame it 
and not ourselves. 

Now to all this the parable replies with 
stern distinctness, that if our conscience 
will not arm us to battle with the wrong, 
no change of circumstance, no outer in- 
fluence, can fight the battle for us: nothing 
is so easy as to picture to ourselves that if 
we had had this or that help, if events had 
not been so strong against us, if only some- 
thing had happened to rouse and startle 
us out of our lethargy, all would have been 
different. For all that, the blame rests upon 
us, and not upon events. But more than 
that. Nothing is so easy as to shift the 
blame in this way, and say what we should 
have done, if the case had been otherwise ; 
and also nothing is so false. Not merely is 
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the blame ours for not having done right in 
spite of circumstances, but it is not true 
that we should have done otherwise, if the 
circumstances had been changed. We had 
our own conscience to guide us: we had the 
full knowledge and judgment on what we 
were doing: we had our early training, 
good examples, inward promptings: and 
if we silenced and resisted those, it is vain 
to suppose where these had failed that any 
other force would have been successful. 
If we had not listened to Moses and the 
Prophets neither should we have been 
persuaded though one rose from the dead. 
It is worse than childish to neglect the 
natural means and then think to excuse 
ourselves because no unnatural helps were 
given us: and all human experience teaches 
that he who does not avail himself of 
ordinary opportunities is just the last person 
in the world to make any use of an excep- 
tional choice, even if it be thrown in his way. 

The fact is, that right action, a high 
character, moral strength, are things which 
come from slow and inward growth, and are 
not the fruit of any outer circumstances at 
all. Least of all are they the fruit of sudden 
startling shocks, such as a man would receive 
if a message were sent to him from the dead. 
I do not mean that there are no cases where 
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a sudden shock has seemed to change a 
man’s life. Such cases there are, though 
they are rare. But no man can count on 
such exceptional aids to his conscience : 
and with most men certainly the effect of 
that, as of all outer influences, would be 
stransient unless there were inner influences 
at work too. In the moral as in the physical 
world, the real forces are slow and silent 
and accumulative in their working, and do 
not act by convulsion. It may be tempting 
to us to think that our characters would 
have been strong instead of weak if we had 
only had this or that advantage in times 
past; but it is an ignorant and fatal error 
to think so. Our character may become a 
great edifice: but we must look for no 
magic power to complete it for us while we 
sleep, we must build it up day by day, brick 
by brick, ourselves. Only by doing the 
daily duty, watching and struggling against 
the daily sin, beginning at once what our 
conscience bids us set about, breaking off 
at once from all that it condemns, making 
use of all chances that our circumstances 
bring, but never leaving anything for them 
to do in place of us, or blaming them for our 
shortcomings: only thus can we earn that 
strength which God will always give to 
those that thus seek it. 
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And lastly, we have the appointed helps. 
We have ‘ Moses and the Prophets.’ We 
have the priceless blessing of having learnt 
_ the simple lessons of what our duty is, and 
what our dangers are; how to guide our 
lives, how to control our lower desires : 
what to value, what to aim at, where to 
look for help. We are surrounded here 
with special helps that are not vouchsafed 
to many: we have simple, clear, and regular 
duties, many noble examples, many watchful 
eyes to help us up again if we fall, much 
stimulus to all that is best within us, much 
sympathy and hope and happiness. We have 
above this what no Christian is without, 
the deathless words and life and example 
and inspiration of Christ; and lastly over 
all, the arching firmament of God’s un- 
measured love. These are with us alway, 
to help us to our life’s work. Truly if we 
hear not these, neither should we be per- 
suaded though one rose from the dead. 


LXI 


WASTE 
(June 29, 1873) 


Twat anything which began well should end 
ill; that powers and possibilities should be 
largely bestowed upon us, which are never 
destined to be realised; that there should 
be in our midst gifts and faculties and 
energies, which yet pass away without ever 
accomplishing their work, without setting 
the crooked straight and the rough places 
plain ;—in a word, that there should be in 
the world that waste which we see every- 
where, is surely one of the saddest as well 
as one of the most mysterious of God’s 
ordinances. 

It is hard enough in the physical world. 
It is difficult enough to understand how any 
God who is a God of Love has built up 
His system of nature on such laws ; that all 
life is supported by some sacrifice of other 
life; that of an infinity of germs, only a 
few become mature; that all development 
means the extinction of the weaker; that 
to make one success are required a thousand 
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failures. And if ever faith leaps over this 
difficulty ; if with the poet : 
We trust that God is love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law, 


Though nature red in tooth and claw 
‘With ravine shrieks against our creed ; 


yet there still remains the same sad and 
mysterious waste in the moral world, which 
may be in certain moods a sore trial and 
perplexity to us, especially when, as so 
often happens, we feel how little we can 
do against it. 

But after all the worst kind of waste is 
that which is not inevitable, that which we 
might help if we would, that which comes 
unconsciously and from thoughtlessness. 
And the best help in this matter is to force 
ourselves to think of it, to see in what ways 
the waste comes, to try at least to make it 
impossible that we shall add to that which 
must needs come by any carelessness on 
our part. 

And first there is the waste of time and 
opportunities. This is a point where we are 
all to blame, and all are conscious of it. 
Some of course by comparison seem to let 
singularly few chances slip ; but if each man 
were to lay bare his heart as he knows it 
to his fellows, there is none who would not 
have many such neglects to confess, neglects 
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of which he knows he will bear the conse- 
quences with him to his life’s end. Some- 
times it is cowardice. A chance comes in 
our way, to make a new friend, to break 
with some bad habit, to rise a step in the 
uphill part of our life; a chance which 
’ requires one bold effort, and we are just too 
weak to make it. Sometimes it is selfish- 
ness. We have gone contentedly on in a 
certain course, till some day we come across 
some man or book whose example flashes 
on us a glimpse of a nobler standard of duty, 
like a gate opened into a realm of brighter 
light and larger motives ; but to follow this 
requires of us some sacrifice to which we 
are not equal. We hesitate; and the time 
drifts by, the gate is shut, which perhaps 
shall never again open for us in our life- 
time. This is an experience which a few 
years’ life in this world must give us; none 
of you to whom I speak have failed to come 
across it. You may shut your eyes to it, 
or try at least to do so; but from time to 
time it will come into your minds whether 
you will or no, and the heart must be hard 
indeed that does not feel the deep bitterness 
of it. 

Again there is the waste of powers. This 
is easy enough to see exemplified, if we look 
at any number of people together. If we 
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compare what people do generally accom- 
plish, with what they can do when any strong 
motive seizes them, or with what they 
‘might have done if their early promise had 
been fulfilled, the comparison is most grave 
and melancholy. The harvest is there, as 
Christ said in passionate words, but they 
will not reap it. There is the end, and the 
means are ready; but the one is never set 
to work to bring about the other. It is not 
too much to say that we have now the forces 
here amongst us to cure half our ills, and 
to fulfil half our needs, if only we did not 
so many of us let them lie fallow. To live 
pleasantly ; to pass muster; to be re- 
spectable ; to have what joy we can find ; 
not to trouble ourselves too much; to mind 
what we call our own business—such are 
the excuses we plead to ourselves for letting 
alone all that undergrowth of tares and 
weeds which slowly chokes our power and 
efficiency, for leaving unlit the fire divine 
within us, that might blaze up and burn 
it all away. Think for a moment of any 
great period of man’s history, of any mighty 
influence, or any transcendent man. Think, 
for instance, of those two _heart-stirring 
stories which most of us here are studying 
this term. Think of the great wave of 
Greek patriotism that swept back the bar- 
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barian inroad, and kept clear for a century 


and a half that plot of ground on which the | 


seed of the world’s culture was to grow. 
Or think, more fitly still, of the one man, 
surrounded by difficulties and obstacles, 

hampered by foes from within, without 
' health or power or riches or connection, who 
in a few short years spread the name and the 
love of Christ from Damascus to Rome, and 
became the second founder of the most 
stupendous influence that ever has swayed 
the destinies of men. Were those times, 
then, so widely different from ours, or were 
those men of other hearts and brains and 
passions ? Notso. The evil is here to cure, 
the work is here to do, the weight is here to 
be lifted, as it ever was. And more than 
that; the power is also here, to heal, to 
energise, to raise. But with us there is 
waste, waste, waste ; with them every nerve 
was tense, every faculty was inspired, their 
whole soul moved to its end with undivided 
impulse. 

And lastly, bitterest of all, there is the 
waste of love. Surely when we think how 
precious, how beyond all price love is, our 
whole soul would rise to prevent the least 
waste here. Surely if we do but think what 
love can do to soften and fertilise the driest 
and puniest soul, to break with magical 
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power the most stubborn will, to open the 
rustiest bolts and bars of selfishness, to 
make the wilderness of unfeeling and ignoble 
-uselessness blossom like the rose, we cannot 
bear that any of this divine dew should fall 
unfruitful. And yet, even love—nay, per- 
haps love more than other things—is spent, 
and spent without return. The mother who 
has given all she has, even the unvalued 
treasures of a whole human soul, and meets 
with coldness, with inconsiderateness, nay, 
perhaps with the worthlessness of all she 
has loved; the friend or brother or guide 
who has staked on one heart the whole 
generosity and unselfishness of a great 
nature, and finds that heart barren and 
unresponding—is not this a waste beside 
which all other wastes seem trivial? And 
yet have we not often had these treasures 
poured upon us, and if we have not trampled 
them underfoot, at least have passed coldly 
by, and regarded them not ? 

But ah! there is a last and worst waste 
of all, from which God protect us, and that 
is the waste of God’s own love. If a man’s 
love thrown away seems so infinite a thing 
that, but for the endless life of love hereafter, 
we could not bear to think of it, how far 
more immeasurable a waste does it seem to 
be that God should year after year be looking 
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down upon us with a boundless and untiring 
love, wiping away our sins, pouring every 
happiness upon us, giving us chance after 
chance and warning after warning, and yet 
that we should still be cold and deaf and 
dead to all His mercy! Nay, if a man’s 
love be wasted, at least to him who loves 
that divine lesson is taught, and so it is not 
allin vain. But if God love us, wait for us, 
gird us round with the infinity of His Father- 
hood, and we are still cold? It cannot be. 
The least child can respond in its own way 
to such a call; and shall we remain deaf, 
with sacred memories of home, with health 
and strength and happiness, with hope and 
bright prospects before us? Let us think 
on these things. 


LXII 


PUZZLES 
(July 13, 1878) 


Ir only requires that we should live but a 
very few years, to discover how full life is 
of contradictions and puzzles and exceptions. 
We grasp a moral truth, and feel as if doubt 
were gone, and the guidance of our lives were 
now destined to be easy: the darkness seems 
to have wholly given place to the new light; 
and then after a while we find that our truth 
is not wholly true; that it has once more 
to be modified and altered and subtracted 
from, and the light again grows dim. And 
sometimes it almost seems doubtful whether 
any truth is to be attained on the subject: 
whether it were not better not to try after 
living by too definite principles, not to aim 
at too clear insight into God’s law and men’s 
hearts and the world’s way, but to adopt 
the far easier and simpler course of living, 
so to speak, from hand to mouth, and acting 
more upon the impulse of the moment, 
deciding each point as it arose. 

This is a difficulty which is as old as the 
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world, and which appears in one of its most 
trying forms in the old Jewish history. The 
ancient Jews were distinguished from all 
other races by the firmness with which they 
grasped and taught the truth of the govern- 
_ment of the world by God. All nations 
strained more or less towards some kind of 
hope or confidence that justice might linger 
in its award, but that at last it would be 
done; that the Gods might be careless or 
self-involved or unconcerned about all 
except the greatest human affairs, but that 
there was a requital somehow at least for 
the greatest services and sins. But the 
Jews went much further than this. They 
held emphatically that God’s all-seeing eye 
embraced and searched out every corner of 
the world; that nothing was hidden from 
Him, and nothing could escape judgment. 
And at first it seemed to them as if the 
judgment must be now, and here. They 
found so distinctly in the experience of their 
own history, that an effort after a purer or 
higher national life brought with it in- 
evitably a new burst of energy and unity 
and enthusiasm, such as made them irresist- 
ible against their enemies. And so they 
thought (or hoped themselves into thinking) 
that sin must be punished here, and here 
must virtue be rewarded. ‘I have been 
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young and now am old, and yet saw I never 
the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 
their bread.’ So said the Psalmist: but 


alas, we need not now be old to know that 


the world’s mysteries are not so readily 
explained, that at least in the outer sense 
the righteous is often forsaken, that a vast 
amount of suffering is the fruit not of men’s 
own sins but of the sins of others. And so 
it was not till after years of training that at 
last the Jews came to see that God’s ways 
were not as their ways; that the justice 
in which they so passionately believed was 
a justice that often lingered and waited 
before its stroke fell ; nay, whose execution 
was never perfect in this world, but must 
be looked for hereafter. That man’s im- 
patience is not to be the measure of God’s 
patience: that the triumph of right is not 
to mean the success in each petty detail of 
the best, but some general advance; that 
to justify God’s dealings it cannot be enough 
to test them by the little fragment one man 
can see, but that we must trust in the infinite 
mind which can see the whole and wait on 
to the end; that, in Christ’s words, the 
Divine Kingdom is not of this world, but 
spiritual, infinite, invisible, eternal :—these 
are lessons hard indeed to learn, lessons which 
much experience and struggles and tribula- 
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tions, and many words of preachers and 
many years, were needed before the Jews 
could learn them. 
And this difficulty is also constantly 
cropping up in our lives too, in ever changing 
, forms ; or if the form is old, at least to each 
individual soul the experience is new, when 
he himself has to fight the battle and face 
the perplexity. We are told, for example, 
that steady conscientious industry will give 
mastery, and we act upon the belief. Then 
some cases come before us which make us 
doubt it. We find our efforts defeated ; or 
even it seems that the very effort has dulled 
our mind and taken our spring from us. 
Another steps in at the eleventh hour who 
has stood idle all the day and _ succeeds 
where we failed, and reaps what he has not 
sown. Then we are tempted to feel that 
our principles and efforts are a delusion, to 
take life easy, and give up a fruitless search. 
Or, again, we hold that to win the high 
Christian graces, and to live the true 
Christian life, we must enter early on the 
race: that we cannot trifle with God’s 
mercy or with a plant so delicate as our own 
character: that any and every act of ours 
must infallibly produce its own consequences 
and react again upon our souls: that if we 
sow the wind we must inevitably reap the 
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whirlwind. And so we set ourselves from 
the first dawn of real thought in our minds 
to live by principle, to strive to find out and 
~ act up to God’s will, to resolve that our 
lives shall be significant and not vain, rich 
in noble purpose and not vacillating and 
aimless. And then we see an example 
which seems to upset all our theories. We 
see, perhaps, a man whose boyhood has been 
idle and worthless, whose youth has been 
self-indulgent and ignoble, suddenly grow 
earnest and energetic and helpful. Or we 
see, on the other hand, one whose early 
life has been pure and dutiful, grow laxer 
and more undisciplined, till his fair promise 
is all belied and he becomes a castaway. 
And then the temptation comes to let go 
our principles, since we cannot be quite 
certain they will prove sound: to give up 
excessive care, which after all may fail: to 
take our ease in the morning of life, and 
trust to entering in before the day is over 
to work in the vineyard and so still win our 
reward. Or again there is another kind of 
perplexity, like in this respect to those I 
have mentioned, that it leaves us with a 
feeling of injustice, and brings with it a 
temptation to relax effort and aim less high. 
And that is the perplexity that we feel when 
we see baser qualities apparently bringing 
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happiness and prosperity to the owner, 
while a more highly endowed man seems to 
find his very gifts so often only extra 
troubles and difficulties to him; or when 
we sce that unselfishness which ought to 
win love disappointed and lonely, and vain 
‘and shallow and self-regarding characters 
crowned with popularity and affection. In 
all these cases, although of course the prize 
of which we are disappointed is not, or ought 
not to be, our main motive, if we are in 
earnest to do our duty and be content with 
doing that, yet still there is a feeling as if 
we were deprived of our just reward, which 
was given to one less worthy. And with 
this feeling comes a certain depression which 
makes duty harder, life duller, love colder, 
temptation to relax vigilance more difficult 
to conquer. 

When such thoughts as these occur to us, 
they are a real trial of our faith. That is 
after all the one trial of faith, to be ever led 
to doubt, by sorrow or failure or perplexity 
of any kind, that any call is more imperative 
than that of duty, that anything can 
palliate or colour or shade off wrong so that 
it shall resemble right, that any renunciation 
can be made by us of the higher part which 
our souls prefer, without a loss and harm 
incomparable. And to keep firm hold on 
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this faith is not beyond our power, and we 
have many aids to domg so. We should 
remember first that such perplexities are 
part of all progress in understanding, and 
are the sign of life and not of disease within 
us. It is by seeing and facing and working 
bravely out such puzzles that our minds 
grow wider and wiser. The nature of man, 
the structure and laws of our characters and 
souls are things that are infinitely complex. 
They are built on the design of God, and 
therefore we cannot expect to grasp them 
without deep search. If we find our maxims 
and theories staggered by such difficulties 
and contradictions and puzzles as I have 
been speaking of, we must not therefore 
slack our hold of Duty, which is the very 
mainstay of our faith, but we must be 
content to be in doubt until the light comes. 
And if the clear light on such matters will 
come hereafter and not here, yet be sure 
that such difficulties are but part of those 
life experiences which bring width and 
wisdom to the mind and weight to the 
character. 

Remember, too, that these difficulties 
are peculiarly felt by the young. Partly 
things explain themselves to us by mere 
living, as years go by; partly, in fact most 
chiefly, as we get older we are more content 
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to hold to our principles while we confess 
that many difficulties are insoluble. Before 
I speak again to you from this place, several 
of the chief among you will have left for 
other and wider scenes of study and life. 
To these I would say my one last word in 
reference to those difficulties of which we 
have been considering. It is quite certain 
that you will have to face these and many 
other puzzles, if you set yourselves in earnest 
to a manly, a vigorous, an upright, a 
thoughtful life, such as it is our hope and 
persuasion you will at least try. Cling fast, 
then, in such case to the lesson of high aim, 
of duty, of unselfishness which you have 
learned here, and remember that in these 
further troubles God is only teaching you 
the other lessons which it is His will you 
should learn. 


LXII 


REVERENCE FOR WEAKNESS 
(September 21, 1878) 


THERE are not many things in which the 
old world differs from the Christian world 
so much as in the treatment of weakness. 
In the old world weakness was on the whole 
despised. It is true that exceptional misery 
or exceptional bodily ailment was felt by 
the old heathen races to be a special visita- 
tion of the gods, and as such to command 
awe and regard; but in common cases 
their motto was ‘Woe to the conquered.’ 
Life with them was a struggle, a competi- 
tion ; the weaker went to the wall, whether 
race or person, and it was felt right and 
natural that it should be so. 

In Christ’s teaching all this was changed. 
From His doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man, of the duty of each to all, it was but 
the simplest inference that especial tender- 
ness and reverence must be shown to weak- 
ness. If the needs of our fellow-men are 
to be the measure of our duty to them, then 
clearly those who are weakest have most 
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claim for help upon their stronger brethren. 

‘The notion of rights of the individual is 
supplanted by the wider and more sacred 
conception of devotion to all. 

Compare, for example, the respect for 
age which was so strong a feeling amongst 
the Romans with the same feeling among 
Christians. With the Romans it sprang 
doubtless from the absolute power which 
the father of the family had over all his 
household. The head of the family who 
had a boundless control over the destinies 
of his sons and daughters and slaves and 
all dependents was naturally an object of 
respect. To this was added the respect for 
achievements, for personal merit and in- 
fluence, for maturer experience, for practical 
wisdom. But the Christian has all this, 
and much more: The weakness which age 
brings, the need of cherishing, the chill of 
failing powers and sluggish emotions and 
_ disenchanted hopes, which hungers for all 
the love and brightness that is the natural 
endowment of youth—this weakness, which 
to the sterner, narrower ancient was but an 
evil and a sadness and a negation, is to the 
Christian spirit the strongest of all claims 
for reverence, the most sacred of all obliga- 
tions to supply the need. In a word, the 
Christian has added tenderness, which is 
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more than all the other elements put 
together. 

Or again, compare the feelings of the two 
' for children. Of mother’s love I do not 
speak. That is an instinct too primal, too 
sacred, too deep down in the depth of man’s 
nature, to vary much from age to age. 
But apart from this, how very little do we 
find of that reverence for their weakness and 
helplessness, that sense of their claim to all 
aid and protection and consideration which 
since Christ came all true natures have 
naturally felt. ‘Suffer the little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not.’ 
‘If ye receive not the Kingdom of God as 
a little child, ye shall not enter therein.’ 
‘He took them in His arms, laid His hands 
upon them, and blessed them.’ To us these 
simple sentences are among the sweetest 
and most sacred of the Gospel record of His 
words and deeds. To the older world they 
would have seemed unmeaning or even 
unmanly. 

There are other instances in abundance. 
The standard of duty and feeling towards 
women, towards slaves, towards captives in 
war, towards the sick, the poor, the insane, 
have all undergone a similar change from 
the working of the same influence. To the 
ancients, the duty was measured by the 
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pleasure or interests of the stronger. To 
the Christian, the duty is measured by the 
needs and infirmities of the weaker. 

There are many lessons which _ this 
Christian principle teaches us if we will try 
to learn them. Some of these are so plain 
‘that I need not dwell on them. The 
widening and ennobling influence of sym- 
pathy is one. The utter vanity and use- 
lessness of ridicule is another. There is 
nothing that so hardens and narrows the 
nature as to be always criticising the weak- 
nesses of others. Sometimes we do this 
from thoughtlessness, sometimes from bitter- 
ness, but in either case it is most deplorable 
and disastrous. If we excuse ourselves by 
the thought that we are only helping to 
cure evils, this excuse is to the last degree a 
delusion. There is no way so likely to make 
weakness worse as ridicule. And on the 
other hand, that reverent and tender regard 
for weakness which Christ would have us 
cultivate, is the one true method to help to 
make it stronger. 

Again, we learn insight. The cynic, be 
he never so acute, is sure as life goes on to 
be far more often mistaken than the sympa- 
thetic man, even if the latter is naturally 
less gifted. For one thing, it is those alone 
that are tender to weakness, who ever really 
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win the confidence of the weak, who are 
admitted into their inner hearts, and who 
can get truly to understand their difficulties 
- and their fears and their troubles, and 
without this inner understanding which 
sympathy alone can unlock, the shrewdest 
outer guess will go astray. And we do not 
only learn in this way to understand others ; 
we learn to understand ourselves. There is 
a vast deal in our own hearts and characters 
which we can never truly interpret except 
by using every light that is available. And 
there is no light so useful in this necessary 
task as that which comes from sympathy 
with those that are weaker, from gentle 
helpfulness reverently held out to each and 
all who seem to need it. 

And we learn, too, another lesson, which 
is perhaps more precious still in making us 
wise with that wisdom which we so much 
want. And that is this. The more we 
really regard the weaknesses of others and 
try to do what we can for them with rever- 
ence and devotion, the more we find that 
much, which to a shallower and _hastier 
view seems weakness, is after all only a 
higher and diviner form of strength. Our 
natures are so strangely constituted that 
even what is judged their imperfections 
often turns out to be a power. The 
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sensitiveness that seems morbid may grow 
into a delicate conscientiousness that shall 
be a light and guide to many. The passion- 
ateness that seems at first to be only a snare, 
may prove at last the fire of a lifelong 
enthusiasm. The feebleness that cannot 
‘stand alone may be found by others to 
be a jewel of sympathy or example of 
sweet humility. The wavering judgment 
that cannot grasp a complex truth may 
be the undeveloped form of a _ wide 
charity that sees good in every variety of 
disguise. 

And such lessons as these we are never 
too young to begin to learn. All here are 
fully conscious of their own weaknesses, 
needing help daily and hourly on all sides. 
And equally we are each of us surrounded 
by others who in return need our help in a 
hundred ways. It is the very glory and 
crown of a society such as is a house or 
school like ours, that this Christian reverence 
for weakness, this spirit of eager, sympa- 
thetic, ready helpfulness, should blossom 
and bear fruit among us. For generations 
past we have been famed among schools 
for our deep attachment to the place, with 
all its traditions and associations. There 
could be no surer or deeper foundation for 
such an attachment, than the prevalence of 
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this helpful spirit, this respect for those that 
are weaker. For there is no surer sign than 
this, that Christ’s own spirit is enshrined 
-and working in our midst. 


LXIV 


JUSTICE 
(October 12, 1878) 


Ir is superfluous to say that unless a man’s 
religion helps him to be just, that religion 
must be either of a very poor texture, or 
else it must be false altogether. Justice is 
such a very elementary virtue, a thing so 
early seen to be good and needful, a quality 
so indispensable to all human relations, that 
though there are many effects of religion, or 
‘works of the Spirit ’ in the grand old Bible 
phrase, which may possibly be ranked 
higher, there are none whose absence is so 
fatal a sign, so clear a proof that where a 
man has them not that man’s religion is 
vain. And yet, wherever the human heart 
has made efforts upward, wherever its 
struggles with sin and temptation have been 
really regarded, the danger of losing sight 
of this and other common virtues, I may 
almost say negative virtues, in the pursuit 
of more external and imposing expressions 
of the religious sentiment, has been seen to 
be a constant and a very real peril. 
80 
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It was so with the Jews. The poets of 
the Psalms and the prophet-warnings alike 
are constantly bringing back the national 
conscience to learn again this early lesson, 
that just deeds are what God desires more 
than any religious raptures or lavish sacri- 
fices. ‘God,’ they repeat, ‘is a god of 
righteousness, His countenance will behold 
the thing that is just.’ ‘To do justice and 
to love mercy’ is the mark of the humble 
walker with God. No class of sin excites so 
strongly the fiery rebuke of the prophets, 
which thrills the heart now no less than it 
did two thousand years ago, as the sin of 
those who keep the letter of the law, and 
then pervert justice and oppress the poor. 

And it is not a sin, this injustice, which is 
committed by those alone who live a worldly 
life and are common, mean _self-seekers, 
looking on no high motives, desiring no 
ideal. If it were, it would not be necessary 
to speak of it here, where the very assump- 
tion of our common life and discipline and 
worship is, that we are all trying in each our 
own way to live up to our duty. The very 
danger of this sin above many others is, 
that it besets with peculiar power those who 
have really learnt in some measure to love 
God, to desire the better life, to fight 
courageously for the good. For it is the 
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special temptation of that impulsiveness 
(which is often the sign of a noble character 
struggling upwards) to strive for great ends 
without a due regard to rightful claims. If 
justice comes easy, it often is only because 
the man who finds it easy is of a cold and 
hard nature that has not ever been really 
touched with the divine flame at all. Justice 
of a certain kind is often to be found more 
among men of the world than among those 
whose aims are higher. Justice, I say, of 
a kind, for it may not be the highest and 
best kind; but still it is in itself so noble 
and godlike a thing, that even the lower 
degrees of it are infinitely valuable. And 
since these things are so, it becomes more 
than ever our duty, if we would really make 
our lives sound, and our service of God 
better than a vain thing, that we should not 
lose our hold upon a virtue so needful and 
elementary as justice, the very root of 
uprightness and manliness in our daily 
dealings with our brethren. 

I have said that one thing that makes it 
so hard for us to be just in our acts, is that 
very energy and eagerness in the good 
cause which seems to us the core of our 
lives. To fight the good fight, to be a true 
soldier of Christ, seems to carry us along 
sometimes with such a rush of active 
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enthusiasm, that it is as though we had not 
time to stop and give attention to all sorts 
of little claims which make up the sum total 
of justice. We see this truth in the daily 
life of the outer world, wherever men deal 
with men. We see it, for example, in 
politics. I am not speaking, of course, of 
those who trifle with politics, or who take 
the mean view of it as a field for self-seeking 
on a large scale. I am speaking of those 
only who regard it as a serious and ennobling 
study, a real integral part of the life’s duty 
of a patriotic citizen of a great country. 
Even with these, we too often see that 
justice is forgotten, and party aims or 
personal crotchets are preferred to it. With 
some nations it almost seems that justice is 
not regarded at all, and with these nations 
we see that progress and order are beset at 
every step with violence and passion and 
even with bloodshed, corruption, and revolu- 
tion. But with the best of us it is a hard 
struggle to keep a resolute face set steadily 
toward justice, to moderate our own aims, 
to allow all reasonable claims of others, to 
crush class prejudices, to set justice first, 
and even our unselfish desires second. 

And as in public life, so is it in private 
life, in social intercourse, in our daily deal- 
ings with those among whom our destiny 
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lies. Each man’s life is a complex web of 
relations with others; and be he ever so 
high-minded, it is by no means easy to be 
always just. There is much that we dis- 
approve around us; and we cannot always 
see what is due to others in our efforts to 
set the wrong right. We find such an act 
or character condemnable, and we cannot 
readily disentangle our own personal resent- 
ment, which is bad, from the real resistance 
to wrong, which is noble. We have to deal 
with a false or a selfish character, and we 
hurry on in sweeping censure, without giving 
just allowance to any seeds of good, to any 
counter-motives, to any innocent or even 
upright acts, which may be wrapped up in 
the selfishness and lies. It may be that long 
after, when we cannot repair our injustice, 
we may find that much in others that 
seemed unmixed evil was only the common 
human tangle of wheat and tares, and, on 
the other hand, that in what seemed our 
own virtuous indignation there was much 
of small spite or bitterness, sadly marring 
and deflowering the upright character of 
our struggles and endurance. 

And as in act, so (perhaps hardest of all) 
in words and thoughts, do we find the path 
of justice. The sneer instead of grave 
rebuke; the rapid thinking the worst 
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instead of patient suspense of judgment 
and charitable construction of what is 
doubtful; the thoughtless trial by hasty 
standards of our own instead of quiet and 
sympathetic probing, what difficulties the 
evil-doer may have had, what natural dis- 
advantages, what trials, what temptations : 
are not all these things daily present among 
us, as pitfalls and snares for even the most 
earnest and most watchful? So easy is 
it to clamour for justice, to speak its name 
and spread its banner, so hard to fight with 
our impulses that weary upward struggle 
which alone can entitle us to be called by 
its name. 

And what help is there against these 
evils? Why, what else but more earnest 
prayer, more humble clasp of the hand of 
Duty, more warm and patient cherishing of 
Christian love ? And shall not His example 
help us above all, who blessed His enemies, 
who spake no evil, who against the tempest 
of injustice set up the lighthouse of those 
divine words: ‘ Let him who is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone’? 


LXV 


SUCCESS 
. (October 26, 1873) 


Ir may have often occurred as a wonder and 
a puzzle to many here, that the language 
of the world and the common talk of men 
seems to be in many ways diametrically 
opposed to the teaching of Christ. Are we 
a Christian country, really guiding ourselves 
or trying to guide ourselves by Christian 
principles, or are we only covering with a 
varnish of religion an age of grasping, and 
ambition, and selfishness ? 

Take, for instance, the question of success 
in life. 

On the one hand we are always hearing 
success talked of as if it were a fit thing for 
aman to aim at; we congratulate our friends 
who succeed, and we pity them when they 
fail; we study the life and doings of public 
men and note the causes of success and 
discuss its methods; we admire successful 
men, and admire them up to a certain point 
without any misgivings in doing so; and 
for ourselves, we lay our plans and take our 
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thought and set our lives to win success in 
whatever line we adopt, and feel that we are 
right to do so. 

On the other hand we have scripture 
solemnly ringing its warnings in our ears: 
‘Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment?’ ‘Lay not up for 
yourselves treasure upon earth where moth 
and rust doth corrupt and where thieves 
break through and steal.’ ‘I have chosen 
you out of the world.’ ‘ He that loseth his 
life shall find it.’ ‘Blessed are ye that 
mourn, -for ye shall be comforted.’ All 
through Christ’s language there runs the 
strain of one who says, ‘This world is 
nothing, and its successes: set your affec- 
tions not on earthly things, for the inner life, 
which alone can bring peace, lies in other 
realms apart from these.’ 

And we cannot put these questions aside, 
as some would have us do, by the thought 
that there are rules for the religious life and 
other rules for dealing with our worldly 
affairs. No, ‘ we have not so learned Christ.’ 
If religion is not to be to us the key to all the 
puzzles and the light to all the glooms and 
mists of life, then away with it; for it is 
a sham. Religion is to make our standard 
higher and our living nobler, not in some 
acts or on some days, but in every corner of 
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our being and every moment of our time. 
There can be no other question for us, when 
any difficulty arises, than ‘What would the 
Master whom we learn from and the prin- 
ciples we follow prescribe for us ?’ for then, 
that once known, we cannot be in doubt 
‘about our duty. 

Now of course it is evident at once that 
all success is condemned which is won by any 
unlawful means. Wealth or power or dis- 
tinction which is won by cheating or sharp 
practice, by sacrifice of one’s own principle 
to the popular air,! by falsehood. or sup- 
pression of the truth, by any of the many 
forms of truckling or cowardice: these 
things are on the face of them reprobated 
as wicked, and are such as no man who is 
trying to live the nobler life could con- 
sent to win, or having won consent to 
hold. 

But it is not this case that offers the diffi- 
culty. The difficulty is in the innocent 
ends attained by innocent means. Are 
these the ‘ world’ against which Christ is 
so often warning us ? and if so is it possible, 
or is it our duty to withdraw therefrom as 
much as may be? | 

The answer seems to be, that it is not so 
much any special aims or objects that are 
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unchristian (apart, of course, from wicked 
aims or aims compassed by wicked means), 
but rather the spirit in which our aims are 
followed. This is the action of Christianity 
always. It never tells us what to do or 
what not to do; but it penetrates our 
spirits, and lifts up our eyes, and widens 
and enlightens our hearts, till we can feel 
and see for ourselves what is wrong and 
shrink from it by instinct. Thus it is with 
the question of success which we are con- 
sidering. It is right, quite right, that in 
whatever walk of life our duties be, we 
should aim at success in those duties. The 
learner should strive for success in his 
studies, the business man in his business, 
the professional man in his profession, the 
governor in hisrule. But all these, although 
our aims, must not be our only aims, or our 
highest aims. If so, then this is the world 
we have chosen, which Christ has bidden 
us fly ; then the light that is in us is dark- 
ness. These lower aims must be quite sub- 
ordinate within us to the higher rule of duty, 
and the eternal principle of unselfishness 
and love. 

This view makes clear to us what is the 
real truth about success spoiling a man. 
There are doubtless many cases of men who 
as they win success, seem year by year to 
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be withering and not growing spiritually ; 
seem to have less noble aspirations, less sensi- 
tive honour, less earnest energy, less ready 
belief in goodness, less prompt and generous 
affections ; and we say success has spoiled 
them. But it is not the success that has 
‘been amiss; that was but the natural 
crown of steady perseverance, and in itself 
can no more spoil a character than the fruit 
can spoil the plant. But what has spoiled 
them is the setting the lower above the 
higher, the wrong estimate of values of the 
various ends of life, the devotion of energy 
to success alone, and the relaxing hold of all 
the higher aims, the finer issues of the soul ; 
or, in the noble words of the Roman poet, 
this is ‘ to lose for life’s sake all that makes 
life worth living.’ 

For once more, if this be our view of 
success, though we shall work and hope for 
it with unfailing energy, as the work we are 
appointed to do, if we do not win it, we 
shall never be wholly cast down. If we 
strive for learning, and our minds seem 
unable to reach the height we aim at; or 
for producing some real change for good 
among our surrounding fellow-men, and 
cannot seem to advance; or for the crown 
of the artist or the writer, and are not strong 
enough to win it; or in humbler but most 
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useful walks of life, if we set ourselves to do 
our part and service with all our energies, 
and yet the work is barren or our career is 
' broken in the midst; then shall we find 
that strength and consolation in the spirit 
of our work, if the spirit has been true, 
which God has not granted us to find in its 
fruit. In any case we have got the training, 
the strength, the self-control, the industry, 
which have slowly but surely been produced 
in us by the effort, and which are always a 
great part of the success, if not the greatest. 
And if the rest be wanting, we have a gain 
far more than our loss, in having been true 
to our higher aims and calling, in having 
kept alive in ourselves and others that 
higher standard, and firmer hold on life’s 
larger truths, which no temporal success can 
equal. 

For, in a word, this high-mindedness, 
which solves our difficulty, not by despising 
success, but by putting duty first and suc- 
cess second, this high-mindedness is not a 
visionary, impulsive, fanatical power, that 
leads man astray from sense and truth. 
Rather is it the eye which sees the deeper 
and wider truths of life, the loftiness of love, 
the sacredness of duty, the eternity of the 
difference of right and wrong. For these 
clear and simple natures are the babes of 
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whom the Psalmist speaks from whom 
praise cometh, and to whom much is re- 
vealed that is hid from the wise and 
prudent. 


LXVI 


IDEAL AND REAL 
(November 9, 1878) 


i 


WE all of us know and believe that the 
world we see is not all, that there is a God 
who made us, who loves us, and who de- 
mands our service; and that of all our 
concerns in the life allotted to us here, the 
concerns of the spiritual world and spiritual 
progress of our souls are the deepest and 
the weightiest. We all of us know and 
believe this, I say; and yet it is the very 
hardest thing to keep this in so firm a grasp 
of our minds, as not to be often slipping into 
acts that seem at variance with it, or into 
views and statements that give it the lie. 
It is very hard for us all. It is hard for me, 
at my age; for the routine of business and 
the complex interests of daily life too often 
threaten to crowd out simpler but higher 
truths. It is hard for you, at your age; 
for your day, too, is filled with duties and 
distractions, your time is a time of high 
spirits, of joy and hope and looking forward 
to unknown future of earthly life; and 
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your minds are scarce awake or only just 
awakening to feel the larger realities and 
wider truths and deeper meanings of this 
world and its existence. 

It is hard for both of us. And therefore 
let us try together now when the chance is 
“ours to turn it to account. And I do not 
know that the difficulty is more clearly seen 
anywhere than in the judgments we form 
on men’s lives and characters, on the aims 
of life, on the differences between one man’s 
lot and another’s. We are so constantly 
overvaluing the lower practical qualities, 
and undervaluing the higher spiritual 
qualities. The narrowed aim in life success- 
fully compassed; the lower standard of 
conduct satisfactorily or respectably acted 
up to; the colder and smaller emotions 
that do not range much beyond ourselves, 
that do not waste themselves (as we call it) 
on remoter or more visionary objects ; the 
grasping after what we can see, and feel, and 
fully master without much stretch of nature, 
or passing out of self, or quickened heart, 
or heightened imagination ; the eye fixed 
down upon the daylight earth and common 
life, and never raised to the countless stars 
or infinite spacious heavens ; in a word the 
real, as we term it, and not the ideal,— 
these are the tendencies and aims that we 
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are too prone to praise and look to and be 
content with, and leave the more distant 
and higher things out of sight altogether. 

And yet the truth remains, and in our 
best moments we humbly and fully recog- 
nise it, that the higher which we cannot 
ever attain is better than the lower which 
we can; that the upward-glancing heart 
which has much of failure, much that is 
visionary, much that it cannot reach, is 
nobler and more truly admirable than the 
downward-looking nature that succeeds 
better, that is more practical, that more 
attains its ends; that, in Christ’s words, 
we must always say, when we have done all 
that is required of us, ‘ we are unprofitable 
servants’; or, in St. Paul’s words, ‘ we 
must forget those things that are behind, 
and reach forth unto the things that are 
before,’ if we would win the prize of our high 
calling. For in very truth, it is the ideal, 
and not what we vainly call the real, that in 
all matters of life and work and duty and 
character and heart, alone is the true 
reality. 

It is so certainly in work. Our tempta- 
tion is to take a low and easy estimate of 
our powers, and aim only at what we think 
we can on that estimate attain. And we 
justify this by many specious pleas. ‘It is 
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no use my trying this and that,’ we say; “I 
will aim at less and accomplish it.’ It is so 
much better to be practical, to do a little 
well; then when one has done it, one can 
be satisfied. Satisfied! that is the down- 
ward soul, that looks for but little, and will 
gradually do less and less, and never get 
even that poor satisfaction. Satisfied ! 
when the world is full of hard and needful 
work for all to do; when the harvest is 
white on every hill, and there are no labourers 


to reap it. How can any really high or | 


noble soul be satisfied, whatever it attains, 
when there is always so much more left to 
do than the best worker can ever have done 
in his life-time? Who are the real heroes 
who have accomplished God’s will on earth ? 
Are they not always the men who are never 
satisfied, whose.aims are ever far in advance 
of their performance, whose eye is forward 
and not backward, whose life has been 
always ideal in its aspirations, and so have 
no time for this meaner self-complacency, 
and yet who, in the end, are found to have 
far more achieved the real, than the narrower 
souls that set themselves a lesser work to do, 
and vainly thought to do it. 

The same truth meets us, as in work, so 
also in standards of duty generally. The 
one way to get any real duty done, is to 
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make our standard ideal. In the childhood 
of the world it was otherwise. When men 
first began to seek after God, after a better 
life, it was necessary, to prevent simple 
fanaticism and anarchy, that they should 
have a definite law, that they should be told, 
as Moses told them, exactly what acts to do. 
But this was just because they were children ; 
the very conception of duty had to be 
created. And even so, the standard was to 
them ideal, for it was, though attainable, 
yet very difficult. But we are not children 
in the same sense. We have learnt the first 
lesson of duty, and God now demands from 
us, not any definite acts, but our hearts, 
our selves, our devotion. Our standard is 
limited only by love, and love by its very 
nature can have no limits. And so if we 
look down here, and not up; if we set our 
own limits, and say we will do so much 
and no more, then we shall attain nothing. 
For even if we reach our own standard, still 
there is no heart, no love, in our service, 
and the service is therefore nothing. But 
once let us fix our hearts on duty for love of 
the good, once, that is, let our standard be 
ideal, and though we shall never reach our 
aims, for they cannot be reached as love 
will be always shining and straining higher, 
yet our service will be so far real, that we 
SH.i1, H 
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shall give God our hearts, and that is all 
we can give. 

Once more, in judging character, how 
often is the same mistake made, of putting 
the lower practical character above the 
higher spiritual one. The one seems so 
“faithful, so steady, so necessary to this 
world of drudgery, so valuable; and the 
other seems often so visionary, so exagger- 
ated, so unfitted to common conditions of 
life, so useless. I do not mean that the 
practical lower service is to be despised ; 
it is very real and good in its way. But 
often we find, if God opens our eyes, that 
real as is this character, there is a higher 
and diviner reality about the other which 
we scorned as ideal. The patient busy 
Martha is useful, careful as she is and 
troubled about many things. But after all 
she has her eyes on earth; and meanwhile 
the loving Mary sitting at her Master’s feet 
is judged by the truer insight to have the 
one thing needful. 

The one thing needful. For what we do 
need most, after all, in this engrossing 
world and life of ours, is to be raised, to be 
made to see and feel the higher forces, the 
diviner realities, the spiritual powers and 
issues that are above this world, and not of 
it ; and yet that in the end control it, deter- 
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mine its progress, point it to its goal and 
inspire its efforts. The ideal is after all the 
truly real, at least if it be infinite Love who 
made us and who helps us and towards 
whom we are straining ; and of all the helps 
we have to open thus our eyes, there are 
none so potent as the presence among us of 
those finer spirits and larger hearts, who 
may seem at times unfitted for this world’s 
work, but who really could least be spared, 
as they lift our souls and ennoble our lives 
and point us the road to God. 


LXVII 


PUBLIC SPIRIT 
(November 22, 1873) 


One of the greatest and earliest lessons 
which a public school teaches to its members 
is the lesson of public spirit. To share in 
common interests; to claim, and claim 
confidently, a part of the common triumph 
or credit, when any honour is won ; to feel, 
and feel acutely, something of the common 
sorrow and shame when anything occurs to 
stain the public name ; to be ready to make 
personal sacrifice of comfort, and ease, and 
leisure, in the public cause; to forget and 
forgo selfish desires of pleasure or ambition, 
in the common energy and enthusiasm ; to 
find powers stimulated, thought quickened, 
sympathy enlarged, courage strengthened, 
sorrows halved, and joys doubled, by the 
widening and inspiring feeling of being 
part of a great whole :—that is something 
of what we mean by public spirit, and some- 
thing of this lesson a public school does or 
ought to teach to every one in his degree ; 
and be well assured that few lessons can be 
100 
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more valuable, more important to your own 
inner higher development. 

I say, it does teach or ought to teach this. 
For I am quite aware that there are oppo- 
site tendencies at work, here as elsewhere, 
and that there are some who seem never to 
learn this lesson, some even who would per- 
haps outwardly, though not inwardly, laugh 
at the idea. Iam aware that it is possible to 
be at a place like this and still never to feel 
lifted by the thought of our great past, of our 
great traditions, of our common aims and 
life ; never to do a stroke of work or sacri- 
fice a pleasure for the sake of the common 
credit ; to live for selfish pleasure only ; to 
be careless of dishonour or decay or feeble- 
ness defiling and eating into the higher 
spirit of the place. This is possible; but I 
hope and believe it to be rare. And when 
it does occur, it is the fault not of the teach- 
ing of the lesson, but of him who will not 
learn, and who is in no sense a true son of the 
common mother. But they are rare, and 
I am speaking only to the rest of us, who 
feel something of these influences, and who 
may find our profit in thinking for a few 
moments how they ought to help us, and to 
what they ought to lead. 

Now it must strike any one that even the 
lowest form of public spirit, though it may 
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not be a very noble or Christian thing, is at 
any rate good so far that it is an advance 
upon pure selfishness. We cannot take 
wide views of things at once, and it is good 
that we should begin early to mount the 
ladder of unselfishness by means of any 
help we can. Such a help undoubtedly is 
to be found in even the lowest form of 
that esprit de corps which any school must 
promote among its members. There may 
be narrowness and blindness and small 
jealousies, and even spite; there may be 
folly and childishness in the feelings about 
the house or the school or the body or set 
to which one belongs; there often is an 
admixture of these blemishes; but at least 
the feeling will teach a lesson which often 
could not be learnt at all at home, a lesson 
of feeling with others, working with others, 
having the same joys and troubles, the same 
studies and interests, the same memories 
and hopes, the same honours and disgraces. 
And in proportion as unselfishness is in- 
finitely better than selfishness, so is the 
value of even this early and imperfect form 
of public spirit still very great and important. 

And if we will let this lesson sink into us, 
it will lead us on to a higher and more valu- 
able lesson still. We shall still feel a pride 
and deep interest in the body to which we 
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belong; but we shall gradually rise above 
the exclusiveness, the illiberality, and 
narrowness which refuses to see merit else- 
where. We shall reach that higher stage, 
where the negative side, the feeling of 
superiority, will be less prominent, and the 
positive side, the common enthusiasm, the 
energy caught from each other, the hope for 
bettering what is bad and stoutly main- 
taining what is good, the ennobling effect 
of a gratitude due to the same influences, 
and a sympathy that differences of age or 
distance or outer circumstances cannot 
destroy—all these shall rise more and more 
into importance and put the meaner feel- 
ings out of sight. 

What this feeling can do for men, we have 
instances without number, in all the great 
periods of history. What are the things 
that really carry us away with interest and 
make our hearts burn as we read_ history, 
except the growth of such public spirit 
among nations and bodies of men? It is 
this feeling of a common life, a common 
cause, which has stimulated and created the 
great times and deeds of nobleness, which 
amid much depressing dulness and baseness 
of men stand there as the landmarks of the 
progress of our race to show us what men 
can do when earnest and united. The tale 
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of the struggle of Greece against the bar- 
barian, the exodus of Israel from the de- 
graded Egypt, the resistance of Holland 
to the tyranny of the Inquisition, the free- 
dom of America from the corrupt and cruel 
government of England, the desperate and 
‘noble contest of Italy against her Austrian 
oppressors—in a word, the history of the 
birth of liberty in all times and places, is full 
of the marvellous achievements which a 
common cause can inspire, achievements 
which show what can be done by not one 
man only but whole races of men through 
the working of that very public spirit of 
which we have the seed among us here. 

And lastly, rise a step higher still and see 
it in its noblest form, the entire sinking of 
self, the absolute devotion of the life and 
heart and soul to,the good of others. When 
the cause is no longer the cause of a body 
like this school of ours, or any other body 
or institution however ancient and great ; 
when it is no longer the cause even of a 
nation, however just and true it may be; 
but when it is the cause of the whole great 
brotherhood of man, the struggle day by day 
in little things and great, in lofty things and 
low, for the bettering of the world in which 
we live, for the triumph everywhere of right 
over wrong ;—then, on this level, public 
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spirit, and the law of duty, and the great 
Christian fire of love are no longer different 
things, they are one and the same. Then, 
' when religion is the common bond, and 
God’s will on earth is the common goal, and 
the love that Christ taught us is the common 
inspiring principle, then is there seen the 
best and most transcendent form of this 
public spirit, and the works which it can 
help men to do. Then is seen how a man 
will, in the Apostle’s words, ‘count all 
things for dung so that he may win Christ ’ ; 
how he will give up health and prospects 
and personal desires to rescue and to succour 
and to save his weaker and afflicted breth- 
ren; how he will stand up in the face of 
obloquy or contempt or quiet cynical sur- 
prise, and do the duty which many feel in 
their hearts to be right, but are waiting for 
another to do; how he will lead forlorn 
hopes to assail established evils that seem 
impregnable; how he will face the weary 
toil of many an uphill or desperate fight, 
or the still wearier toil of patient and dutiful 
waiting and watching under hardships that 
he cannot cure; how, in a word, the cause 
that he fights for and the God that he serves 
will make his strength as the strength of a 
thousand ; for it is not he that worketh, but 
God that worketh in him. 
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‘I am thy God and ye are my people.’ 
That is the note of public spirit lifted from 
the earthly to the divine. That was the 
watchword by which Moses, the grandest 
figure of the world’s youth, raised a nation 
of slaves and cowards to be a race of heroes 
’ who sowed the seed of God’s religion for all 
time. And what that spiritual union can 
strengthen us to do, even us weak men, shall 
only be completely known when the bede- 
roll of Christian saints is full, and the last 
page is reached of the annals of Christ’s 
work upon earth. 


LXVIII 


WORTHINESS OF LIFE 
(December 7, 1878) 


THERE are times when it is best to stop and 
look at all the details of our life from day 
to day, to mend this and that which is 
amiss, to shake off bad habits, to mount 
another step each day of our life’s upward 
track. And there are times, too, when we 
feel called upon to put details aside, to 
stand as it were before the judgment-seat 
of our own consciences, to glance over the 
whole main drift of our lives, to recall once 
more what it is that makes life worthy, and 
to answer if we can hope to claim a share in 
any of that worthiness ourselves. 

Such a season, as it seems to me, is the 
present. We are at the close of our term, 
at the close of another year. In not many 
days we shall rejoice once more with that 
wide human joy over the birthday of Christ, 
which seems year by year in some faint 
degree to realise the message of peace and 
brotherhood which He came to teach. To 
all of us in some degree, to several among 
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us in a more real and deep degree, the bells 
of this coming Christmas will, in our own 
poet’s words, ‘ ring out the old, ring in the 
new. And to myself, who stand on what 
may be the last step of a twenty years’ life 
and work in this place, it seems impossible 
to-night to speak of anything less than the 
wider scope and larger significance of our 
destiny, so that the tie of our common 
helpfulness and labour together may close, 
if it is to close, with a few thoughts on those 
great issues which all alike we feel to be 
the real import of our lives. 

We all alike feel it, I say. We all alike 
desire our lives to be worthy; we all have 
some seed of worthiness in our hearts and 
natures. There are some who talk as if the 
mass of men were irreclaimably bad, and 
but a few to whom worthiness is possible. 
It is not so. If it were so then is Christ’s 
teaching of the fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man but a delusion and a 
mockery, and then was His divine life lived 
in vain. In each of the fields of our souls 
there are and must be tares; but there is a 
little good grain too; or else is the toil of 
the Great Husbandman spent to no purpose. 
We have, all, the seeds of worthiness within 
us; and we all know and desire what is 
worthy, though we cannot equally attain it. 
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Often, it may be, we pursue unworthy aims 
from weakness or selfishness; often we 
call the bad good and the good bad at the 
‘time; but, afterward, there is none of us 
all who ever looks back on his life without 
a real deep feeling of gladness at any worthy 
deed, without many a pang of remorse at 
his lower self, at the temptations to which 
he has succumbed, at the chances he has 
let slip. If I wanted a test of worthiness of 
life that each could apply, I would give no 
hard rule, no elaborate code, no infallible 
authority: I would simply say: ‘ What 
life will you count a happy one when you 
look back upon it from the further end? 
Choose that, cling to that, aspire to that: 
for that is worthy.’ 

And first, the worthy life is a life of 
energy. Our nature is so constituted that 
while effort always costs us something, there 
is no true happiness or worthiness, nay, 
no true life at all, without it. And more 
than that, it cannot ever cease. It must be 
always advancing as new achievements are 
attained to others yet beyond that are 
unattained. Rest is good at times, but our 
life is energy, and all rest beyond what we 
require is not happiness but death. We 
sometimes speak of the future blessedness 
as a state of rest, but that only shows once 
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more that our finite powers can form no 
real conception of the infinite hereafter, for 
we cannot conceive of any true happiness 
without the continuous exercise of all our 
faculties—the higher the exercise, the truer 
and deeper the happiness. And it certainly 
is so on earth. From pleasure, from weak- 
ness, from simple folly, we often relax our 
energy ; and some men even slip into utter 
purposelessness and emptiness of life; but 
there is no man, however callous or degraded, 
who ever found real satisfaction in idleness, 
or looking back on it could think it anything 
but wretched and ignoble. The real danger 
is, not that we should think an idle life 
happy, but that by indulging our indolence 
when young. we should lose the habit of 
work irrevocably, and so forge a chain for 
ourselves of which all after repentance and 
effort may fail to set us free. 

But higher than mere energy comes duty ; 
and if a life is to be worthy it must make 
duty its central aim. Energy is good; but 
energy alone will not do. It may be mis- 
directed: it may be selfish, it may be even 
wrong. And we need not have any shrink- 
ings from boldly writing the word duty upon 
our standards as though it promised us a 
solemn or a cheerless life, apart from the 
joys and freedom which we cannot help 
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desiring. It is not so. Not only does the 
man who thinks of duty first win that 
reverence which always follows true faith- 
‘fulness and manliness of purpose, but also 
he wins far more from all around him of 
that higher love which rests not on pleasure, 
but on trust; and yet more, he has a 
cheerfulness which nothing can shake, for 
it comes from his firm grasp on duty, which 
only becomes firmer if it brings him anything 
hard to do or hard to bear. 

And surely the worthy life again must be 
a life of truth, or it cannot even begin to be. 
And by truth I mean that genuineness of 
character which is more than mere outward 
truth of words, and which as years go on 
rivets more and more around it the trust 
of others. Even the youngest boy feels, if 
his heart be not perverted, the spanless 
chasm which severs the character that can 
be trusted from that which cannot. And 
this is a sense which only grows with years— 
nay, which needs years to bring it to its full 
maturity—until at last we come to know 
that this truthfulness of soul is the very 
base on which worthiness is built, and 
that without it the greatest gifts and 
the highest faculties are only splendid 
failure. 

Another mark by which the worthy life 
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is known is its constant aiming after and 
instinctive siding with all that is great and 
noble in the movement of the world around 
us—in a word, its freedom from the spot 
of littleness. There is no engine so great, 
if we would influence others, as this en- 
thusiastic spirit, this freedom from littleness, 
this ready fellow-feeling and interest in all 
the good, great impulses of the world’s life. 
A man who has this temper seems to pull 
his fellows from their lower to their higher 
selves as if by magic. We talk a few 
moments with such a man, and our meaner 
troubles and feelings drop away from us, 
we know not how, we are lifted for the time 
out of ourselves. And how shall we then 
cultivate this spirit? Simply by beginning 
with ourselves, and striving to rid ourselves 
of littleness of soul, little thoughts, petty 
jealousies and feelings, trivial interests, not 
by petty checks upon the littleness, but by 
drowning it out of us with resolutely taking 
our share in what is greater. The man of 
petty interests is not a man at all, he is a 
child; and if we would make our lives 
worthy, we must put away childish 
things. 

Lastly, highest and plainest of all, the 
worthy life is a life of unselfishness and love. 
Along with the larger heart must go the 
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kindlier hand, the common love of all which 
makes alone our human life sweet in its 
course and noble in its end. This is the 
_Yefrain of all Christ’s passionate pleading 
with us, and this must be the last word, as 
it is the first, of any who would follow in 
His steps. It is a lesson, too, which should 
begin with the earliest dawn of thought and 
feeling, as it can only end with death, which 
as we are taught to hope is but the gate of 
the perfected love hereafter. And as we 
are to be learning this our whole life long, 
so we must not be hopeless if we find many 
a failure and shortcoming. ‘ There is always 
one black spot in our sunshine,’ says the 
noble writer of our day; ‘it is the shadow 
of ourselves.’ The only refuge from this 
shadow is to strive late and early so to fill 
our lives with care and work and kindness 
for all around, to make ourselves, in one 
word, so devoted, that the thought of self 
shall at last be found when our training 
is completed to have dropped unnoticed 
from us. 

This is the worthy life to which we are 
called. This we can begin now, here, to 
follow; and if we strive, however feebly, 
- to begin it, be sure it will bring us peace at 
the last. This we can all help each other 
to attempt, by example and aid, if present, 
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by common memories and sympathy, if 
absent. And so in after years we shall feel, 
which may God grant to us all, that it has 
been good for us to be here. 


LXIX 


FELLOWSHIP 
(April 26, 1874) 


‘I THANK my God upon every remembrance 
of you, always in every prayer of mine 
making request with joy, for your fellowship 
in the Gospel from the first day until now.’ 
These are the words of the great Apostle, 
writing from afar to those whom he had 
taught and loved in Macedonia, and they 
strike the keynote of the great inspiring 
power of that religion which he gave his life 
to teach. The secret of that power lies in 
the new meaning of the bond between man 
and man, which the Apostle sums up in the 
word fellowship. If, as Christ taught, all 
men are brothers before God, then in that 
fact there lies latent a new and immeasurable 
influence, a solution of the world’s saddest 
and obscurest problems, a scope for all our 
powers, an aim for our highest efforts, a new 
significance given to life, that will suit all 
varieties of temperament and character and 
capacity. 

It was not that the idea of fellowship, 
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of union for common objects apart from 
mere personal interest, was anything un- 
heard of. Long before Christ came, nations 
and parties and even small bodies of men 
had been found capable of forgetting them- 
selves to do good to others, of sacrificing 
personal advantage to a cause. Indeed, so 
long as we can trace back by the aid of his- 
tory or science the past of our race, man has 
always had in him at least the germ of this 
fellowship : has always had a life beyond his 
own self, in which he has aided his fellows. 
But what Christ and His Apostles did was to 
widen this notion of common helpfulness 
till it embraced all the peoples of the earth, 
and was lifted from mere objects of the 
moment to reach out towards the realisation 
of the highest and most imperishable good. 
And this widening made all the difference. 
For if mankind is one, and not a gathering 
of tribes with each its own selfish desires, a 
collection of units struggling with each 
other : then is our destiny a high one; then 
all efforts of all good men in all times and 
places are not isolated and broken as they 
seem, they are parts of a great whole, they 
are little impulses all contributing to one 
slow but unceasing progress. And not 
merely does this Christian doctrine of 
fellowship give a higher significance to our 
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past, it helps us vastly in another way, by 
clearing up to us much of the mystery of 
evil, by forbidding us from cynicism or 
despair, by establishing an unshaken hope 
for the future. It is not hard to see this. 
If each man’s life were for himself alone, 
then we had best shut our eyes and dull our 
sympathies, for there is so much suffering 
and injustice and failure in the world that 
I know not if the evil be not greater than 
the good, and the harvest of any one time 
or place be not fitter for the fire than the 
garner. But if Christ is true, as He surely 
is, then whatever ills we see we cannot let 
our hearts fail ; for all good acts or thoughts 
or strivings, whether of great men in the 
past, or of the least or youngest who hears 
me now, are but links in one long chain of 
growing good that years to come shall only 
forge the stronger and the longer. If men 
are brothers, if the world is one fellowship, 
if we are members one of another, then every 
good seed, however it may seem to fall in 
the earth and die, is but an earnest of future 
fruit that shall ripen a hundredfold, the 
discords are but a preparation for the fuller 
or sweeter harmony, the failures are but an 
evidence of a larger triumph that is to come. 

Let us look for a moment at this Christian 
fellowship in its bearings upon our life here 
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at school and see what meaning it has 
for our daily work and intercourse at 
Rugby, what is its strength, its hopes, its 
claims. 

And first it is plain that whatever help is 
given to the common work in the outer 
world by a sense of Christian fellowship, 
by the thread of unity that binds together 
everything good under God, that help we 
have a hundredfold in a society like ours. 
There is no unity so close as that which 
binds the members of a school together. 
In work, in play, in interests, in talk, in life, 
in prayer, we cannot be apart if we would. 
The memories of school, the impressions of 
school, the teachings of school, the friend- 
ships of school, are in all our after-life the 
dearest and the strongest. And as our 
unity is close, so its aim is high. Education, 
development, improvement, the conquest 
of all that is base in us, the strengthening of 
all that is feeble, the enlargement of all that 
is narrow, the mutual aid toward rising and 
growing and bettering—what aims can be 
higher than these? And if man can be 
brought to sacrifice self to a common object, 
even when that object is low, how much 
more when it is one of the noblest ! 

And as its strength is great, so are its 
claims. Up to a certain point there is none 
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that does not feel this. There is none who 
does not feel that there are some base things 
he cannot do here, however much he might 
- be tempted, simply because of the power 
put upon him by the society of which he is 
a member. All boys who belong to a great 
English school like this are proud of it, are 
raised and strengthened by it, value its good 
name, resent any insult offered it, will 
sacrifice their own time and inclination in 
many ways for its sake, would shrink with 
horror from bringing shame upon it. This 
is good, very good: how good, we perhaps 
should only fully know if we lost it. But 
it is not enough. The bond of fellowship 
claims more from us than this. It claims 
from each one of us not merely to avoid this 
or that, but to do, to act, to devote his 
energies to the common good, to struggle 
for the best and highest he can see, to leave 
no effort untried that he may by his life and 
example leave the place better than he found 
it. To some it may seem as if this were 
asking too much. It may seem enough that 
each should try hard to do his own work 
thoroughly and honestly, to mend his own 
faults, to be kind and truthful and upright 
and pure himself, and that he cannot be 
held responsible for others. All I answer is, 
try this and see to what it leads. If you 
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do resolve thus heartily to set to work, to 
plant your foot firm against idleness and 
falseness and wrong, to be manly and ener- 
getic and simple and kind and pure, you will 
surely find you are not standing aloof from 
your fellows. You will find in that very 
‘effort you are daily giving help and getting 
it, you are daily setting examples and 
profiting by those of others, you are already 
beginning inevitably to answer and to feel 
those very claims of that fellowship from 
which you cannot sever yourself, and what- 
ever further claims that fellowship may set 
upon you, you will certainly find yourself 
daily readier to answer these also. 

One word more. Each new term is to all 
of us a new beginning, with new hopes, new 
energies, new chances. If we have been 
slack before, we will brace ourselves for new 
effort. If we have tried our best, we will 
take one step more forward. And to-day 
in another and wider sense we have a new 
beginning. To-day from many causes we 
cannot fail to feel a more complete union, a 
firmer bond of fellowship. Let us start, 
then, to-morrow, with such resolve and such 
earnest effort towards all that is good, and 
such cheerful hope, and such deep recogni- 
tion of the strength and claim of this our 
common life, that at the end of this term, 
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and afterward, we may in the Apostle’s 
words ‘thank our God upon every remem- 
brance for our fellowship in the Gospel from 
the first day until now.’ 


LXX 


JUDGMENTS OF GOD 
(May 10, 1874) 


Ir seems to me that the Bible often fails of 
its full effect with those that are young, from 
a reason which, however we may deplore it, 
is most natural, namely, its remoteness from 
their experience and common thoughts. 
We are often told, it is true, that religion is 
worthless unless it is really part of ourselves, 
our daily life, a constant presence in the 
commonest acts and thoughts; and yet 
that one book which contains its origins, 
which is at once the history of its past 
growth and the storehouse of its present 
inspiration, that one book is to a great extent 
so obscured for us by its Oriental dress, that 
we require the thought and experience of 
fuller years to be its interpreter. It is so 
natural when we are young to take what we 
read simply in its literal sense, and then if 
it does not accord with what we see in our 
daily life, to put the whole matter out of 
our thoughts, and so lose the new light that 
we might have had. We can only learn by 
122 
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time and thought to look deeper than this, 
to see beneath transitory forms of speech, 
or local colouring, or even mistakes, the more 
abiding truth that we were meant to learn. 

Consider, for example, the question of 
the judgment for sins. All through the 
Old Testament are found various forms of 
the belief which the Jews undoubtedly held, 
that the wicked shall suffer for their evil 
doings in this life. Throughout the histori- 
cal books we have record after record of men 
doing wickedly and then suffering severely, 
and always the suffering is represented as if 
it were the consequence of the sin. Through- 
out the psalms, when the poet is in trouble, 
he yet writes in confidence that his enemies 
shall not prosper. ‘Evil shall hunt the 
wicked person to overthrow him.’ ‘ As for 
Jehovah’s enemies he shall clothe them with 
shame.’ ‘ All mine enemies shall be con- 
founded and sore vexed; they shall be 
turned back and put to shame suddenly.’ 
And it is the same in the Prophets. They 
are never weary of promising the good, the 
temporal good that will come to piety, and 
the evil, the temporal evil, the war, the 
disease, the destruction that is in store for 
the wicked. 

Now what is more natural than that when 
we first begin to think about all this we 
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should compare it with our experience of | 
actual life, whether the life that we read in 
histories, or the life that goes on around us ? 
—and when we find that the belief of the 
Jews of old which is recorded in the Bible, 
the belief that sin brings misery in this life 
is now not true ; when we find that villainy | 
is often successful, that murder is often 
undiscovered, that cheating often prospers, 
that high position is won by underhand 
means; when, on the other side, we find 
the noblest of men suffering often for what 
is noblest in them, ill-spoken-of because they 
are brave, despised because they are high- 
minded ; when, contrary to the Psalmist’s 
experience, we see the righteous forsaken 
and his seed begging their bread and not 
always able to get it ; then there is a danger 
that not so much we should suspect or 
disbelieve the Bible, but rather that we 
should set it aside as unpractical and half- 
unconsciously neglect its power as a teacher. 
Can any help be found for this difficulty ? 
What is the truth in this matter? Is there 
anything in what the Bible says about this 
point which was really meant for our in- 
struction or which we can so use? And, 
if so, how is it to be squared with our 
experience ? Were the Jews right in what 
they held or were they mistaken? Let us 
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see for a few moments if we can find any 
answer to these questions. 

And first as to the form in which they 
stated their belief, there can be no doubt, 
I think, that they were wrong. The real 
truth is, I doubt not, that in many of the 
eases where they attributed the suffering 
(as a consequence) to the sin, they were 
wrong in so attributing it. In their own 
national history, regarded as a whole, it 
does seem certainly as if success followed 
upon religious impulse, and when they fell 
away from the purity of their worship, as 
if that was followed by disaster. But this 
was in itself natural. In their invasion of 
Canaan they succeeded, because the new 
purity of worship was a new national bond, 
animating and uniting and developing the 
national vigour. Solomon’s kingdom fell 
when false worship was introduced, because 
the false worship degraded and disunited 
the people. But however this may be when 
we regard the nation as a whole, we must 
at any rate conclude that in individual cases 
the Jews were wrong in describing the 
misfortunes of sinners as direct judgments 
of God. God is the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, and a larger experience has 
taught us that He works by slower and 
wider and profounder methods, and that 
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to pronounce this and that event a judgment 
is a rash and foolish intrusion upon His 
counsels. In fact it was just this error of 
the Jews that Christ Himself rebuked when, 
speaking of the eighteen men who were 
killed by the fall of a tower, He said, ‘ Think 
ye that they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you nay, 
but unless ye repent, ye shall all likewise | 
perish.’ 

But if the form of this belief was wrong, 
surely the substance of it was true and 
instructive for all time. And by the sub- 
stance I mean this feeling that lay at the 
bottom, that all sin is eternally detestable 
to God, that God is just, and what is evil in it- 
self cannot fail at least in the end to be evil 
in its consequences. This is the lesson for 
us: that no excuse of weakness, no custom 
of society, no strength of temptation, no 
expectation of good to follow, no public 
opinion allowing or conniving at the wrong, 
can ever make it other than wrong; and if 
the seed we sow is the seed of a tare, however 
the plant may flourish and however like it 
may look to corn, a tare it is and a tare it 
must remain until the final harvest. 

And evil being- thus abominable in its 
essence, there is another sense in which this 
doctrine of the Jews is true even in form : 
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there is a sense in which we do even now in 
this life infallibly receive judgment for our 
wrong-doings. It is not, as the Jews 
_ believed, the hand of God visible in disaster 
or disease or death: it is the loss to our 
moral nature of that fineness of conscience 
and character which raises a man so much 
higher than anything else can. If our 
words are coarse and blasphemous we shall 
not be struck down with sudden wrath of 
God, but we shall suffer the no less fearful 
judgment of ceasing to understand or believe 
in that purity or piety we have ridiculed 
or profaned: if we stoop to falsehood or 
meanness we shall not perhaps be visited 
with the fate of Ananias, but we shall lose 
first the trust of others, and afterward, still 
worse, the power of distinguishing falsehood 
from truth. So, again, idleness, if indulged, 
will make our knowledge shallow, our energy 
uncertain and precarious, our judgment 
feeble ; and when we need these faculties 
to help ourselves or others we shall find 
the reed we have bruised will break and 
pierce our hand. So, again, selfishness and 
evil temper, if we do not struggle against 
them, will surely bring their own punish- 
ment, a bitter one indeed: a loss of that 
cheerfulness which makes hard things easy, 
and sad things happy : a loss of that insight 
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which we can only get by feeling for others, 
and without which the most honest and 
earnest efforts to do good will only fail: a 
loss too, at last, of that power of loving, 
which every child seems gifted with by 
nature, to cherish or to starve,—that power 
swhich is after all the real secret of a happy 
life, which is the one brightest sign of a 
divine presence upon earth, and the one 
clear proof of our immortality. 

What shall we say of these things? If 
evil be so utterly hideous in its nature as 
this, if it be so unutterably abominable, if 
it breed infallibly such other evils even here 
on earth, were not the Jews of old after all 
right when they looked, even though it were 
with impatience, that wrong should bring 
signal or visible disaster? And that sub- 
lime hatred of wrong, which all their noblest 
writings breathe, is that a lesson that we can 
ever be too young to begin, or ever grow too 
old to be still learning ? 


LXXI 
TONGUES 
(Whitsunday, May 24, 1874) 


Has any one here tried to realise and com- 
pletely understand the meaning and history 
of that strange gift of tongues; which this 
day commemorates, and which is recorded 
in the chapter of the Acts read in to-day’s 
Epistle ? Perhaps not. It is not free from 
difficulties and perplexities such as abound 
in these early records when we really begin 
to study them: for in this, as in all deep 
studies, it is only the careless and the ignor- 
ant who find all easy. And yet this subject 
is both interesting as throwing light upon 
the early Church and its life and ways 
and difficulties, and also; to my mind, full 
of instruction to us and to all in certain 
points of our moral natirre and moral growth. 

The first thing to observe in the matter of 
this gift of tongues is that the earliest account 
we get of it is not from the unknown author 
of the Acts, but from St: Paul himself. 
Those who only know the account in the 
Acts might easily get from it an entirely 
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mistaken notion, which a comparison with 
St. Paul’s words is necessary in order to 
correct. From the Acts alone it is possible 
one might fancy that suddenly on this 
Whitsunday the poor and unlearned men 
whom Christ had chosen for His Apostles 
,had become endowed with the power of 
speaking languages they had never learnt, 
and that this power had been employed as 
a potent engine for spreading the truths 
of Christianity among all nations and lan- 
guages. I have found this idea held, never of 
course by those who have really studied, but 
often by the young and ignorant. But the 
history itself declares against this altogether. 
It is impossible, if this was what the gift 
of tongues meant, that for years they should 
have gone on making no use of it. The Gospel 
for years was never preached except to Jews, 
and when the Gentiles were included, it was 
not till long after that any language but 
Greek was employed by the teachers. This 
we shall see if we think of the history“as 
we know it. But St. Paul puts the whole 
matter in a perfectly clear light, and causes 
us still more to modify our conception of this 
gift. Writing his first Epistle (about twenty- 
five years after Christ’s death) to the Cor- 
inthians, he pleads earnestly with them 
for the correction of many abuses jthat had 
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grown up in the Church, and amongst others 
an abuse connected with this very gift of 
tongues. It is plain from the whole passage 
that the gift was some kind of ecstatic 
' utterance which was not intelligible to the 
bystanders and was not meant to be. ‘ No 
man understandeth him that speaketh in 
an unknown: tongue,’ says St. Paul; and 
again, ‘ How shall he that is unlearned say 
Amen, seeing he understandeth not what 
thou sayest?’ or again, he compares 
tongues to the confused sound of a bad 
player on a pipe or harp, or the uncertain 
notes of a trumpet. Did St. Paul then 
undervalue the gift, or doubt its divine 
origin? Clearly not. ‘He that speaketh 
in a tongue speaketh unto God,’ he says, 
and all through he calls it a gift of the spirit, 
and tells them to pray for it, and thanks 
God that he has it himself. What then 
does he conceive its use to have been? He 
tells us distinctly ‘ They are a sign to them 
that believe not.? Whatever the gift was, 
it is clear St. Paul thought these two things 
about it; first that it was divine, a sign of 
the presence of God among the Christians, 
such a sign as would naturally impress and 
convince the outsiders ; and secondly, that 
it was of no practical value inside the Church 
—does not edify, to use his own phrase, and 
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might easily be, and among the Corinthians 
had actually been, made a great deal too 
much of. They had magnified this gift till 
they had lost sight of the real purpose of all 
such gifts, not to make a show, but to be 
a help. It had become amongst them a 
source of vanity and disorder, a harm and 
not a good. ‘ What,’ says St. Paul passion- 
ately at last, ‘came the word of God from 
you, or came it to you alone?’ Are you 
the source, that is, or are you the only re- 
cipients of this influence ? And he rebukes 
them with the profound words: ‘The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the 
prophets, for God is not the author of con- 
fusion, but of peace.’ 

It is in some ways a sad story, but it is 
just for that reason that it has significance 
and lessons for us. It is sad, because, when 
we read the account in the Acts, everything 
seems so full of eagerness and confidence and 
hope. Here, they thought, was the very 
Presence plain in the place among them, 
the very Comforter and inspiring influence 
which Christ had promised. And he was 
come, too, not obscurely or seeretly, but 
with power and triumph, astounding all 
that were present, even the most barbarous 
foreigners: They must have felt the Church 
was to advance as it were with a royal pro- 
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gress, God’s visible spirit accompanying 
them with signs of power that would bear 
down all resistance. And then in twenty 
_ years what do we see? The Church had 

progressed indeed, but through the blood 
of martyrs, the poverty and toil and selfless 
labour of apostles: and the gift which had 
seemed the last sign of God’s favour had 
degenerated into a vain unprofitable dis- 
play, if not into a hypocrisy. 

But this disappointment, I say, is what 
to us may be so instructive, if we will receive 
the instruction. These converts had made 
the mistake which all Christians are so often 
tempted to make: they had put first the 
outward signs of religion, the external 
proofs of God’s favour, and had forgotten 
or neglected the fact that the real signs of it 
are the inward motives, the true power is 
the power of an unselfish, humble, earnest 
character, the power to help or (as St. Paul 
says) to edify. Spiritual gifts may be great, 
striking, marvellous: but, like everything 
else, they may be disused or misused, and 
then they are worse than useless. The 
better the gift, the worse the corruption 
of it. Emphatic as St. Paul is in insisting 
on this truth, Jesus Christ was still more 
emphatic. For what else than this is the 
meaning of those startling words: ‘ Many 
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will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have 
we not prophesied in thy name, and in thy 
name have cast out devils and in thy name 
done many marvellous works? And then 
I will profess unto them, I never knew you ; 
depart from me ye that work iniquity.’ 

» We, too, have our spiritual gifts, and 
though they are not of the same order as 
those of which we read in the early Christian 
records, they are in their essence similar : 
they have the same use, the same character, 
the same dangers. We have our times of 
enthusiasm for goodness, when we do not so 
much conquer our sins, but rather feel free 
from their temptations, and we have our 
moments of fervent prayer when God seems 
near to us, and the choking weeds (as Christ 
calls them) of our daily interests seem 
withered. We have our periods of a higher 
and deeper faith, when no difficulties or 
complexities can obscure for us the Love or 
the Purity or the Beauty of Goodness which 
is above all for ever. We have sometimes 
a softening of heart over others’ trials and 
sins, which seems to be some faint image 
of Christ’s own love and sorrow, those 
“desperate tides,’ as has been finely said, 
‘of the whole world’s great anguish, forced 
through the channels of a single heart.’ 
And we have, too, at times the spiritual gift 
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of joy, when all our work is spirited and 
energetic, and all our thoughts and words 
are full of hope and vigour and spring. All 
_ these, and others like them, are our spiritual 
gifts, and the lesson we are to learn from 
the story of the first Whitsunday and the 
times that followed, is that these are signs 
indeed of God’s presence and favour, but 
that they are not to be unemployed. We must 
not be satisfied with having them, and do 
no more: for not merely are they in their 
nature transitory, but unless we use them 
they will become, like the gift of tongues 
among the Corinthians, a curse and not a 
blessing, weakness and not strength, dis- 
order and not peace. 

How then are they to be used? St. Paul 
gives the answer, the only Christian answer, 
the only possible answer: ‘to edifying.’ 
That is, for doing good, for helping others. 
We must lose sight of ourselves altogether. 
We must put aside all self-complacency, 
all satisfaction, as though these spiritual 
gifts were the crown of our service, our 
reward for goodness. Rewards they are in 
one sense, but only in the sense in which all 
powers are rewards, that they do not come 
except by trying, and they vanish and spoil 
if we do not use them. And the proof will 
be found in our daily lives. If we do our 
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duty more heartily, if we work more thor- 
oughly, if we forgive others more easily and 
kindly, if we are more ready to give up our 
own pleasures, if we cleanse ourselves from 
all taint of meanness or falseness more com- 
pletely, if we are more generous, more firm, 
more hearty, more unselfish, more earnest : 
then we shall know, and then only, that the 
effect of these gifts of God has not been 
transitory, and that by His help the lesson 
of Whitsunday has not been thrown away 
upon us, 


LXXII 


“TRUTH NOT TAUGHT BUT FOUND 
(June 7, 1874) 


In a certain sense we may say of all truth, 
and of the most important truths in the 
fullest and deepest sense, that every one of 
us has really to find them out for himself. 
There is no fact that we whose business it is 
to teach have more unremittingly impressed 
upon us by our own experience, than that 
all the teacher really does is not to com- 
municate truth, but to help the learner to 
find it out for himself. To correct errors, 
to arrange in clearer order, to stimulate 
faculties and enthusiasms, to hold out ideals 
of aspiration and models of attainment— 
these are the things we can do to help others 
to acquire truth: but the actual acquiring 
each must do for himself. Knowledge is a 
path: and another may give us the light, 
but we must walk ourselves. Knowledge of 
truth is a plant: and another may perform 
for us the office of sun and rain, but the 
growth must come from within, and from 


within alone. 
137 
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This is true in a certain sense, I say, even 
of those studies where we owe most to the 
researches and genius of others that have 
gone before. The discovery has been made, 
it is true, once for all, and no man will ever 
again have to go over the same long journey 
,of gropings and attempts and _ failures. 
Others have done that labour, and we inherit 
the fruit. But yet in spite of this, before 
the truth has become really a truth to us, 
much more has to be done than the mere im- 
parting of it to us by another. It may be 
there as a bare fact in our minds: we may 
be able to answer the question right when 
it is put to us: but we do not really know 
it in any deep sense, till we have turned it 
over and over, seen it in all its aspects, 
realised its bearings on our other knowledge, 
modified other things we hold to suit it, 
fitted it into our system, planted it and made 
it grow, and rendered it capable of bearing 
other fruit to ourselves and our brethren. 
The first imparting may be the work of a 
book or living teacher; but all the rest— 
and it is that which makes it a truth to us— 
all the rest has to be done by ourselves. 

And if this is true of mere intellectual 
and speculative truth, which it is the special 
and professed object of teaching to impart, 
how much truer is it of those practical 
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maxims and principles which are of so much 
importance to us in the daily conduct of 
our lives. These maxims are such, for the 
most part, as are familiar to us from the 
first dawn of intelligence: we are taught 
them (as it is called) by parents and in- 
structors and books on all occasions both 
great and trifling: and to learn them in the 
only real sense, to learn them so that we 
not only act upon them, but that they 
grow alive inside us, become part of us, and 
go on growing and developing within us— 
this kind of learning as the youngest of us 
here knows well, has to be done by each for 
himself. With this kind of truth it almost 
seems as if the personal experience were 
everything, and the whole vast mass of 
accumulated knowledge in the past of our 
race were next to nothing. That patience 
is needed to the perfection of anything 
worth the seeking: that there is no short 
cut to any real achievement: that however 
much we may deplore our actions we cannot 
escape their consequences: that the power 
which comes of self-restraint is a thousand- 
fold stronger than the power which comes 
from impulse : that no happiness can spring 
from self-pleasing, worthy to be named 
beside the happiness of self-sacrifice : these 
truths and others like these, which con- 
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stitute the very life-blood of our practical 
wisdom, we know in one sense and have 
known all our lives; but in the true sense 
in which alone we can be said to know them 
and possess them, we have to find them out 
for ourselves, as years go by and teach us 
the full reality and scope of their significance. 

And thirdly yet more deeply true again 
is this of our spiritual and religious know- 
ledge. If in speculative truth we have much 
to do of ourselves before we can really call it 
our own; if practical wisdom depends still 
more, on realising truth from within, not on 
imbibing it from without: then most of 
all must we find out our religion for our- 
selves. The most that a teacher can do in 
religion is to warn, and point the way, and 
throw light, and show old principles in the 
variety of new and modern applications, 
and lay bare secret motives, and watch 
tendencies, and give the help and encourage- 
ment of silent example: but as to teaching 
religion, it is not too much to say that in the 
deepest sense no man can do that at all. 
However near we are brought to each other 
in outer life, each one among us, young or 
old, is endowed at his birth with a soul that 
must needs be separate and alone. The 
truths of religion may be uttered in our 
hearing: but they are but as food that is 
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offered us: to accept them, to absorb them, 
to assimilate them, to make them into real 
- nourishment for our inner life, is part of 
that slow and solitary task that we must do 
-each man for himself. 

What then is the issue of all this? It is 
obviously manifold, and I cannot do more 
than indicate most briefly one and another 
of the points that are most prominent. For 
one thing how sacred and solemn a thing 
does the religion of even the youngest and 
weakest of our brethren become when we see 
it in this light, not as something which he 
is merely taught, but as the inner growth 
of a soul, the very central and separate 
heart-beat of the highest life of a human 
spirit ! How this idea of an individual and 
lonely weaving of the web of truth each for 
himself, should make us tender to weakness, 
helpful to perplexity, eager to share another’s 
struggle for the good, forward to lift up the 
fallen! How can we ever be guilty of the 
shallow and stupid wickedness of condemn- 
ing another for his opinions, when we know 
that opinion is but the outer shell and crust 
of religion, hard and lifeless, and that how- 
ever false this crust may seem to us, it is the 
separate life which matters, and the life may 
be true and healthy beneath any seeming 
errors of outer form? 
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Again how completely the perception of 
this fact sweeps away all pretexts and ex- 
cuses from our souls, pretexts under cover 
of which we try to shirk or defer or lighten 
our individual responsibility! The idea 
that as long as we are under discipline we 
need not care, provided we keep rules and 
are generally outwardly respectable: that 
we cannot be expected to resist or improve 
the opinion of those around us, even if we 
see it wants it: that it will be time enough 
to see to our own individual religious life, 
when we have the power of control over our 
lives given quite into our own hands: that 
it is the duty of others to guide us, and we 
need only follow: that higher thoughts of 
God, and prayer, and the anxious care to 
keep pure from any taint of sin, are tire- 
some and may wait till we are older and 
stronger ;—how false and wrong these 
fancies are, we see fully then first when we 
understand that our religion is not an outer 
thing that others can teach us, but an inner 
thing that we must find out for ourselves, 
and that the longest life is all too short for 
the task, and that to begin late too often 
means never to begin at all. 

Lastly and in one word, this thought 


leads us straight, with new solemnity, new 


devotion, new humility, to God. If our 
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religious life is something thus alone, apart, 
individual : if no other living man, however 
weak and young and easily tempted we are, 
can take or even share our responsibility : 
-who can help us to bear this burden but 
God alone, who is at once the source and 
inspiration and end of all our knowledge, all 
our love, all our effort? True, we must 
find out our religion for ourselves, by solitary 
prayer, by personal search for the good, by 
independence in making and acting on our 
own standards of right: but all this is only 
another way of saying that God is seeking 
for each of us, like a tender Father, and that 
no man alive may stand between us and 
Him. And surely if we throw ourselves on 
Him we shall find that what seemed a 
burden too heavy for our strength is a happi- 
ness and privilege and peace that passeth 
understanding. In the deepest sense of all 
it is true, that every man has to find out 
truth for himself. 


LXXIII 


SPIRIT AND POWER 
(June 21, 1874) 


Ir is quite impossible for us, with the 
thoughts and feelings of this last week, and 
especially of this last day, fresh in our minds, 
with the remembered faces and voices of 
friends of all ages, from those just left to 
those oldest whose names are the country’s 
pride as well as ours, above all with the 
echoes of one voice ! still ringing in our ears, 
which once was heard weekly in our chapel, 
speaking words of which the hearers never 
heard the like, words that, if the secret 
history could be unrolled of the hearts of 
those that listened, would be found in all 
to have fed some newer and higher and 
stronger growth of character, and in many 
ways to have been the very sap that gave 
them any life at all :—it is quite impossible, 
I say, for us, with all this in our thoughts 
(and the older and deeper our love for this 
place is, the more it would be impossible) to 
put these feelings aside when we turn to 
1 Frederick Temple, then Bishop of Exeter. 
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look inward and upward as now, and to try 
to pursue some other thread of reflection. 
It is not possible, and it would be not good 
if it were. Rather we should let these 
. thoughts be the staple of our gratitude and 
memories of the past, our joy and sym- 
pathies in the present, our hopes and 
prayers and new enthusiasms and resolves 
for the future. 

I know of course that these feelings and 
influences are upon us in very different 
degrees. They must be strongest in the 
oldest, for the strength of a feeling apart 
from other considerations must depend on 
the number and dearness of the associations 
with which it is bound up, and twenty 
years’ associations must be more powerful 
than three or four months’. But I cannot 
believe that the youngest and latest comer 
among us has not felt some feelings, in these 
last three days, which in his life he has not 
known before ; has not learnt more deeply 
than he could perhaps describe, by the 
softening of his own heart, and the striving 
of his own imagination and sympathies, 
what is meant by the spirit and power of an 
old school like this. The power, I say. It 
is a word we have often heard, which some- 
times we may have found hard to describe 
or even understand. But not so to-day: 
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to-day we have surely felt it, from the highest 
to the lowest, in a way that shall not be 
forgotten. 

It is not my purpose to endeavour to add 
anything of my own, to heighten the feel- 
ing which all alike we have felt to-day. I 
should not claim to do so: Ishould not de- 
ssire to do so. Either the feeling is there, as 
I believe, without requiring any words to 
help it: or it is not there, and words will 
not create it. But if the things we say and 
feel about our school on a day like this, are 
more than mere words: if the power of the 
place be not a phrase merely but a reality, 
then like every other reality in our nature, 
we may look at it not from the social side 
merely, nor the side of the intellect or affec- 
tions: we may look at it also from the 
religious side, and while we think what this 
power is and how it grew, think also how 
we may help it, and how it may help us. 

And here the chief thing to remember 
always is, that whatever be the exact 
cause or causes of this power, it is at any 
rate the product of the work of individual 
men and boys in the past or in the present. 
There is nothing mysterious about it, except 
in the sense in which the effect of one man 
upon another is always mysterious. But 
mysterious in the other sense, of being an 
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effect without apparent cause, itis not. The 
power which lives on here has all been pro- 
duced by the labour and self-devotion and 
noble aims and lives of single individual 
men and boys, of like passions, and tempta- 
tions, and struggles, with ourselves: and it 
has been continued on from generation to 
generation, partly by the contagion of 
enthusiasm and example, partly by new 
greatness and goodness arising spontane- 
ously in the midst of us. And do not let 
us forget that that completed greatness of 
character which is so glorious when we look 
back upon it, often at the time did not know 
itself to be great: that at the time it often 
seemed to itself to be only harder struggling, 
and mere troubled perplexities, sometimes 
perhaps impossible hopes and quixotic 
ideals. And it is only when all is over that 
we see that the perplexities have been great, 
just because they have been bravely faced 
and not ignored or evaded: that the labour 
has been hard just because it has been con- 
scientious, and that it is the very fervour and 
freshness of those hopes, the very nobleness 
and difficulty of those ideals that have been 
the core of the greatness that is afterwards 
seen to be so great. This is the very nature 
of all greatness, and of this kind eminently 
have been those great characters in this 
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place who have slowly built up those in- 
fluences whose power we feel. When as 
to-day our sympathies are quickened and 
stretched, our memories are stirred, our 
hopes and energies are strengthened and 
brightened, our consciences are waked and 
warmed as by some battle-cry of days of 
obld; when as to-day duty is easier, and 
good things look nobler, and love is fuller, 
and prayers are heartier: then we should 
remember that all the power of this place 
which is so manifest is not a mere gift of 
God that has cost nothing in the winning, 
but it has been given by Him to man’s 
earnest striving; that each atom of this 
power means some past temptation re- 
sisted, some noble effort, some helpful word, 
some patience, some tribulation endured, 
some struggle undaunted by failure, some 
dull drudgery faithfully done, some obloquy 
or contempt cheerfully though unjustly 
borne: that all this has been done and 
suffered by others in the past in this place, 
and that it is just the sum of these indi- 
vidual doings and sufferings that form that 
lifting power which we feel to-day, and 
which is the rare and priceless part of that 
inheritance into which we enter here. 

Nor again, if it is this that we really mean 
by the power of the place, can we find it 
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any harder to see what demands are made on 
us, to show ourselves not all unworthy of 
such a heritage, to do our part that those 
who come after may find it not the weaker, 
_ but the stronger for our presence and life 
here, If the spirit that we feel working is 
made up of a number of little single efforts 
and sacrifices in the past, then surely it is 
clear that no one effort or sacrifice is unim- 
portant in the present. Each one among us, 
the noblest and strongest, as well as the 
weakest and humblest, has his part assigned 
him, to help to maintain this power, and 
hand it on, not less, but larger. Each one 
among us, whenever: he curbs his, temper, 
or conquers his idleness, or resists a tempta- 
tion to falseness or meanness or cowardice, 
whenever he tries harder, or aims higher, or 
prays more earnestly, or puts more. resol- 
utely aside his own selfish wish for the sake 
of principle, or God, or love of friends, or 
reverence for duty ;—each one among us is 
then, by that very act, though none but God 
beholds it, adding his mite to swell the 
total of this power, paying back to God, for 
sending us this great help, just the claim 
which our inheritance lays upon us. At the 
time it may not seem to matter whether he 
does the deed or no. At the time it may 
seem as if the power were too great, and he 
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too insignificant for any effect to follow 
from one to the other. But that seeming is 
false, and it is this falseness which is the 
deception the temptation puts on, to make 
us fail of paying what we owe. It is just 
these little things that make up the worthi- 
ness of each one among us, as the sum 
of those worthinesses makes up the living 
power of this place, and changes from a 
past memory to a present fact, the influence 
of those saints of God, whom He has called 
away to other work in this world or to rest 
with Him. 

In one sense, we see, our lives are separate. 
Hach has his own struggles and trials, each 
his own temptations and hopes and ideals, 
each his own responsibility to shape his 
own character by the best light he can see, 
and do his own duty whatever others may 
say or do, and act up resolutely to his own 
standard. But in another sense our lives 
are and must be united. For no one human 
soul can meet another without leaving some 
mark upon it, whether for help or hindrance 
on its appointed way. The most solitary 
thought, the most private act, of each one 
of us, has its effect far beyond what we can 
see, in greatening or lessening the total 
power of the society in which we live; and 
the lesson of this day will not be lost on us, 
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if we can remember in the days to come that 
every little struggle, and prayer, and faith- 
fulness, and truth, and kindness on our part 
has its place and value in helping and in- 
_ Spiring others, in the same way as it is just 
such single human efforts, made by others in 
the past, of which this transcendant power 
is made that to-day so helps and inspires 
ourselves. 


LXXIV 


UNIVERSALITY OF CHRISTIANITY 
(July 4, 1874) 


Ir is an old remark which has been made in 
one shape or another by thoughtful Chris- 
tians in all ages, that the divine nature of 
our religion is shown in nothing more than 
its universality. It might have seemed 
the most unlikely thing in the world that 
there could be anything in common in their 
views of God and man’s nature and destiny 
between people so different in every way as 
the Jewish doctor, the Syrian slave, the im- 
pressionable and quick-witted Greek, the 
strong and proud and narrow Roman. And 
yet before the church was half a century old, 
these four charatters of men, so widely 
divergent in their type, were gathered round 
the Feast of Love in many an upper room, 
or drinking in the fervid words of an Apostle 
by many a lonely river-side. And as the 
years have gone on, the divergence of nature 
and external form of character has grown 
greater and not less. Wide as was the differ- 
ence between the Jew and Greek, the Roman 
and the Oriental of a.p. 50, wider still is the 
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difference between any of the four and the 
modern Western European, wider still, I 
might almost say, even between various 
kinds of men in any one nation now, as for 
instance the English race in this our own 

day. For though the tendency of progress, 
and culture, and travel, and communication, 
is in some external ways to obliterate dis- 
tinctions of customs and manner and even 
modes of thought, yet in other and deeper 
ways this tendency is more than counter- 
acted. For, just as children are more 
alike than grown men, and savages than 
civilised: nations, so the spread of thought 
and growth of knowledge among men, must 
have for its. effect the constant increase. of 
variety, in their aims, their bent of char- 
acter, their notions about God, their feelings 
and hopes and views about the destiny and 
real interest of man, in all (in fact) that 
constitutes the true and inner life. And if 
this is so, then if our religion be only from 
God, we shall expect to find, as we do find, 
that its divine character is shown in nothing 
more than the way in which it is applicable 
and suitable to all varieties, so that the unity 
of aim and principle and inspiration. is, felt 
the more, and not the less, for the difference 
of the human hearts. which it possesses and 
binds together. 
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It is true that men are constantly acting, 
that even the best of us are often tempted 
to act, as if we would fain limit and abridge 
this universality. By hasty censure of all 
who differ from us in religious views, by 
calm self-complacency in the comparison of 
our own peculiar form of belief with that 
of others, by emphasising and parading and 
exaggerating the peculiarities of our own 
church or party or body of doctrine, and 
overlooking or neglecting what is common 
to all, by embodying in rigid and exclusive 
creeds and articles the truths that were meant 
to be a living spring of action and not a dead 
formula of words, by mistaking the narrow 
prospect from our own molehill for the 
boundless horizon of God’s truth, men are 
constantly trying to limit Christianity and 
to narrow the welcome of its splendours. 
It was so in the days of Christ Himself, when 
to those who complained of one who ‘ fol- 
lowed not them’ came the divine rebuke: 
‘He that is not against us is on our side.’ 
It was so again after Christ’s death, when 
but for the fervour, self-devotion, and in- 
comparable gifts of St. Paul, the church in 
all human probability might have been 
straitened into a small Jewish sect, and 
so, the first grand opportunity being lost, 
it might have remained sterile to this day. 
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It was so in the Middle Ages, whenever, as 
so often was the case, the so-called Chris- 
tianity became for the time little more than 
an organised and relentless superstition, 
of which one form spent its best energies in 
-persecuting and oppressing another. It is 
so in our own day whenever the form of 
religion is erected above the spirit, whenever 
we lay stress.on the external conformities, 
and not on the life and the character, when- 
ever we use higher knowledge or position, 
not as a vantage ground for larger charity 
and more extended sympathies, but as a 
platform for more telling and _ successful 
criticism of those who differ from us. We 
too often think of our religion as a small 
society whose entrance is guarded by watch- 
words of our own creating. Christ said: 
‘In my father’s house are many mansions.’ 
We regard with satisfaction the barriers that 
fence off, as we think, our truth from others’ 
error. Christ tells us: ‘Other sheep I have 
which are not of this fold.’ We think of 
the elect as a narrow circle of ourselves and 
those who share our own special views and 
aims and theories of life. But life is infin- 
itely manifold, and is becoming more so 
from day to day: and Christ’s is the truer 
view, when He says, ‘That many shall 
come from the east and the west, and shall 
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sit down with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of God.’ 

It is often very hard, I know, to feel and 
admit this truth of the universality of our 
Christian brotherhood. It often seems as 
if our very virtues were fighting against it. 
Those, for example, who are really earnest 
to do their duty, and act up to their own 
standard, seem by their very earnestness 
often to be forced to condemn others whose 
view of life is different, whose standards are 
diverse and remote. It is difficult for them, 
in the stress of the conflict, when they are 
defending their own view of truth, to think 
of their. opponents as travellers to the same 
goal by other roads, without at the same 
time seeming to sacrifice their earnestness. 
And what adds to the difficulty is that with 
that sacrifice it is easy enough. To profess 
a wide tolerance is easy enough, when you 
don’t much care\about the things to be 
tolerated. The difficulty is to feel that 
same sympathy for other and quite different 
natures and views, when all the while you 
are earnest about your own. Love of truth, 
again, makes the recognition of this univer- 
sality hard. To slipshod or shallow minds, 
it is often given to surpass in this point 
those who are patient and accurate seekers 
after truth. It is far easier to hold your 
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hand out to your fellow Christian, when you 
have no fixed and cherished body of con- 
victions of your own to raise resistance to 
his points of difference. 

And most of all perhaps—and it is this 
_ which touches us here most nearly—most 
of all is it hard for the young to understand 
this side of Christianity. Inexperience, for 
one thing, has always this effect, that it 
makes us look with suspicion and disfavour 
upon anything differmg from what we are 
accustomed to. This is true of the young 
in many other things besides religion: and 
it is true eminently of religion. If all the 
good people we know, when we know but 
few, are more or less of one kind, it is really 
very hard to recognise goodness in a char- 
acter of a wholly different kind. Again the 
impulsiveness of youth, which is, on its 
good side, so very good, being the root of so 
much generosity, and loyalty, and energy, 
and readiness to think well of others, has 
also this weak side, that it puts great 
obstacles in the way of doing justice to a 
character or nature widely apart from itself. 
And further, this tendency is partly fostered 
in the young by one effect even of education 
itself. When they are warned against any 
evil, or urged to any good, it is so hard for 
them not to go a step further, and refuse 
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to see anything good in the characters desti- 
tute of that particular quality after which 
they are aiming, or in those which illustrate 
the evil they are learning to avoid. 

Yes, in many ways, it is very hard to 
learn this lesson. It is hard for the young, 
from the very narrowness which youth 
cannot escape, and which is bound up with 
so much that is good in them. It is hard for 
those that are growing up to middle life, 
if there is any earnestness or nobleness in 
them, from the very struggles and energies 
in which that earnestness cannot fail to 
involve them. It is hard for the old, when 
they see, as they so often have to see, new 
forms of thought and new ideals of life 
arising just as they are drawing to the end, 
—forms and ideals which seem to them 
opposed to all they have worked and lived for. 
Each in our several age, we find this lesson 
hard. But yet we all must set ourselves 
to learn it. And surely it is a noble and 
elevating lesson, and worthy all the efforts 
and pains it costs to learn. That all the 
variety we see around us in men’s minds 
and aims and energies and enthusiasms is 
not the variety of the desert, while there is 
but one spot for the good seed to grow in: 
but rather that it is a rich and manifold soil 
in which the good seed will grow up, or may 
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grow up, to various beauty and usefulness : 
that religion is not a treasure which a few 
possess and others not at all, but is a living 
inspiration which varies with the infinite 
variety of men: that Christ is not the 
_ Teacher, and God is not the Father, only of 
a narrow sect or band of men, while all the 
rest are cast out, but that all men in all the 
world at all times, whoever have under any 
shape or by any path sought after nobleness 
of life and yearned to the good, are one vast 
brotherhood travelling to a common home. 
This surely is a grand lesson, worth any 
effort to master: and this is Christianity as 
Christ taught it. 


LXXV 


PATIENCE 
(July 19, 1874) 


‘Nor the least of the lessons that we have to 
learn from life, a lesson which if our religion 
be at all real it must help to teach us, is the 
lesson of patiénée. The duty takes so many 
forms, its claims upon us are so various and 
often so unexpected, the temptations to 
ignore it are so common and sometimes so 
specious, that over and over again when 
we think we have learnt what there is to 
learn, and conquered the difficulty, it comes 
upon us again from a new quarter, and once 
more we have to curb our impatience and 
learn again to wait and watch and be 
content. In fact I may say that from our 
earliest years, when we first begin to out- 
grow the mere silliness and weakness of a 
child’s ignorant impatience, up to the very 
close of active life, when we stil] find our- 
selves expecting to reap results before their 
appointed time, there is no age at which we 
may not be gaining ground in this point, 
none at which we may not profit from 
160 
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more thought and care turned in this 
direction. 

Of the very earliest form of impatience I 
need not say much. The age when all 
troubles seem so overwhelming because the 

child is too young to look forward to the end, 

too ignorant to know the triviality of it: 
the age when the child finds all labour irk- 
some, because it cannot foresee the object 
for which the labour is borne, can scarcely 
conceive of an end a few weeks or even days 
ahead toward which the labour tends: the 
age when the attention is too shallow or too 
volatile to sustain effort or desire or even 
observation, in short, when waiting is very 
hard, if not impossible; this age is tran- 
sitory, and lies behind even the youngest 
of us here: and there is no need to dwell 
more upon it. But short of this extreme 
form of childish impatience, there are other 
forms of the same fault from which we are 
none quite free; forms in which the old 
childish element still largely enters, and will 
enter for several years after we are no longer 
children. ; 

And first, one of the commonest forms of 
it is that which appears with reference to 
our own minds or even bodies, in the matter 
of acquiring some new knowledge or skill. 
We start often with the resolve to learn this 
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or that, and perhaps we may know it will 
take so long to learn; and yet how often 
do we really at heart expect the results to 
come before they can, and are disheartened 
quite unreasonably when they do not come, 
and sometimes even relax efforts and give 
way to disappointment and throw it all up 
in despair, because we cannot command the 
spatience which the task requires. It is so 
hard to believe, what is yet certain truth, 
that no effort at learning a thing is ever 
without its result; that every strain of the 
mind leaves its fibre imperceptibly different 
from what it was, and one step nearer to 
the end ; that impatience is in fact a doubt- 
ing of those very laws of growth on which 
alone we relied when we made the attempt 
to learn. 

Harder, again, is it fully to avoid this 
fault when the end at which we are aiming 
is not merely something entirely within 
our own control, like practising to acquire 
some new skill or knowledge, but is some 
work that we are doing with others, and for 
others, where’ many conditions are required 
for success besides our own effort. This is 
the case with nearly every kind of business 
in which we try to do good, indeed with 
nearly all work in the world at all, except 
the solitary work of the isolated student. 
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It is the case of all of you here who are in 
any position of responsibility or distinction, 
I might say almost of all the older or abler 
or stronger members of a house like this. 
All such are sure from time to time to be 
engaged in working together for some 
‘common end, tending in however small a 
way to the public good of the place. And 
if this is so, then you know what I am saying 
by experience; how over and over again 
you keep expecting results to follow, before 
they are ripe; how hard it is to keep acting 
faithfully and patiently up to what we 
really feel to be the best, when the results 
come later than we hoped, or less than we 
hoped, or when it even seems they are not 
coming at all. And then perhaps people 
begin to say it is a failure, and we have been 
acting on wrong principles—and we hardly 
know how to persuade them or even our- 
selves that it is not so: or hardest of all, 
they criticise and depreciate our efforts, 
and say we have been neglecting our duty, 
when all the time we have done our best : 
and then the temptation to impatience 
assumes a new form, and we feel inclined to 
take that lower and easier path for which 
they give us credit, and to spare ourselves 
the strain of efforts which fail not only of 
suecess but of recognition. 
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And as you grow older, and know more 
of men’s minds and thoughts, and gather 
a larger experience of life’s energies and 
life’s difficulties, and learn gradually to take 
a deeper and a wider interest in the great 
causes and questions which the life of the 
nation and the race involves, you will find 
that there is a case where patience is still 
,more necessary to learn, and where it is still 
harder to learn it. And that is in those 
greater subjects in which the effort of one 
man is visibly so small that he can never 
hope to effect anything perceptible. It is 
difficult enough, as we have seen, to be 
patient where we are acting on ourselves 
alone, or on the small social circles of our 
immediate companions. But still our efforts 
must count for so much here, that we have 
every motive to persevere and overcome 
the difficulty, and hope on for the result 
which will doubtless come in its own time. 
But when it is\a really public matter in 
which we are interested ; when we have set 
our best energies and enthusiasms to work, 
to help on some larger movement—such as 
no true citizen of a country like this can help 
doing, however humble his abilities, when 
there are so many evils crying to be cured, 
so much work waiting to be done :—then, 
when we have worked and hoped and 
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waited, and the end seems farther off than 
ever, and the tide perhaps seems for a time 
to set against improvement, and _ friends 
grow half-hearted or faithless, and unfore- 
seen obstacles arise, and mistakes are made, 
which bring much mischief and much shame ; 
then it is indeed hard to go patiently and 
cheerfully on, still waiting for the good that 
principle and conscience prophesy, but which 
experience seems to make doubtful; it is 
indeed hard not to throw up the battle, and 
say we will busy ourselves about our own 
matters, and spend our labour where it shall 
not be fruitless. But yet the truth remains 
that it 7s our own matter now as much as 
ever, if once our duty has called us to lend 
a helping hand: the truth remains that no 
labour can ever be fruitless, if it be honest 
and earnest, though the fruit may come 
far other and far later than we hoped. 
Lastly, above all, it is in the spiritual 
world that the lesson of patience is most 
needed of all, and, when learnt, is highest 
and most divine a virtue. We need it first 
for guidance, to know what spiritual path 
to follow, and afterward for help to tread 
it, and to bear the hardships and perils of 
the way. For guidance, I say, first. For 
in learning what the will of God is, there is 
nothing so hard as to be duly patient. It is 
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impatience that in all ages of the world has 
made men look for infallible teachers. The 
Jews of Christ’s days cried out for ‘a sign, 
a sign.’ In the middle ages men held, as 
some still hold, that the Church gathered 
in full council was infallible, and on their 
decisions faith might rest unquestioning. 
And the same impatience we observe in the 
use that some have made even of the 
‘teachings of the Bible and the words of 
Christ. God gave us these things to help 
us, to rouse our effort, to make our minds 
active, to fire our hearts, to make us weigh 
and ponder, to deepen our belief, and en- 
lighten our choice: and men have tried to 
use them, not as aids but as talismans, to 
stifle doubt and crush enquiry, to make our 
faith mechanical and not intelligent, in a 
word, to take all choice away. Not such 
is God’s Will. His will is that the faith 
which guides our lives should be not a 
formula rehearsed but a conviction slowly 
grown, and growing daily; that doubt 
should not be stifled, but patiently resolved, 
as resolved it will be, by thinking, and 
doing our duty, and striving and waiting ; 
that light should come, as alone it can come, 
not as the natural heritage of those who 
have not sought it, but as the reward and 
crown of patience and endeavour. 
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And as in belief, so in action. It is often 
hard to know the right from the wrong: 
often difficult to believe that principle is 
everything, that a little evil will do harm, 
or a little good action matter so much : often 
we can scarcely hear, amid the complex 
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and lower aims, the still small voice of the 
Divine Heart that lies behind this tumult, 
repeating for ever that Right is Right and 
shall triumph in the end; that the call of 
Duty must be obeyed whatever tempter 
from within or without may subtly plead 
against it: that evil seed must bring forth 
evil fruit, fit only, like the tares in the 
parable, to be bound in bundles at the last 
and burned. ‘ Wait,’ says this voice to us 
all, ‘ wait: let both grow together till the 
harvest. Fear not, there shall be a sifting 
at the last; the good shall be known to be 
good; even the least good of the humblest 
among us: the bad shall be rejected and 
condemned as vile, even the most specious, 
the most plausible, which may have passed 
for good at the time. Only be patient to the 
end.’ This is the exhortation: wait, be not 
weary, be patient. It is not easy perhaps; 
surely it is often hard : but it is only another 
name for faith, and faith in God’s promises. 
And is He not faithful that has promised ? 


LXXVI 


THE BATTLE FOUGHT AND 
FIGHTING 


; (September 27, 1874) 


NotuING is so easy, in looking back upon 
men’s faults and sins and blunders, when all 
is over, as to point out exactly where and 
how they went wrong, and to fancy that we 
can read the lesson of their failure and cannot 
ourselves go likewise astray. It is easy, for 
the very reason that it is past. The right 
has prevailed, and everybody can see it is 
right. The wrong has gone from bad to 
worse and every one can judge it now. 
Those mists of half-blindness, that dis- 
turbing conflict of opinions, those deceitful 
promises of results that never came and 
never could come; in a word, all the ob- 
stacles which beset even conscientious men 
in cases of difficulty, these are all cleared 
away; and nothing but the fact remains, 
which the blindest eyes can now see clearly. 
This is easy enough. But nothing is so hard, 
in judging men’s mistakes, as really to put 
ourselves back in thought into the past ; 
168 
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into the time when the tares and wheat 
were growing up together and had not been 
discerned by their fruits ; when the bad was 
not quite so bad, and the good was not yet 
‘so manifestly good ; when the end was still 
to come, and men differed in their forecast 
of what it would be like; when the voices 
of the few higher natures who had the purer 
aspirations and the clearer insight, were 
drowned in the louder voices of meaner and 
narrower multitude, timid of change, con- 
tented with lower standards, eager for 
comfort and repose, half-hearted and dim- 
sighted. What is plain now that the 
struggle is over, was dark enough indeed 
at the time: how dark, it is very hard for 
us to realise. And when we say that the 
right has won, the lesson has been learnt, 
the many were wrong, and the few were 
right, and when we think we could not be 
led astray in like manner ourselves, we 
forget that though that particular question 
may perhaps be set at rest for ever, and so 
far a step gained in progress, yet the same 
struggle now is going on in other fields: 
still the heroes who lead us are few, and the 
many follow still feebly and falteringly : 
we forget too often that while we lightly 
are condemning those in the past who 
resisted the higher and nobler cause, who 
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fought on the wrong side, so that the battle 
was won not with them but in spite of them, 
we ourselves may be lending our aid in many 
ways to keep in what is lower, and to keep 
out what is higher, we ourselves may be 
earning the very same condemnation from 
those who are to follow, which we so cheaply 
‘bestow on those who have gone before. 
Thus, for instance, when we read the Old 
Testament, is it not true that the one be- 
setting sin of the Jews, idolatry, seems, as 
we read, a most monstrous thing, a mixture 
of barbaric ignorance and superstitious 
folly, and base ingratitude to God, such as is 
almost inconceivable? We are told that the 
Bible was written for our moral training ; 
but is it not true that we feel so remote 
from this sin of idolatry, we feel such a 
contempt for it, we have so little power to 
conceive ourselves tempted to it, that from 
the whole long history of the struggle to 
escape it, we really do not derive any moral 
lesson at all? It does not touch our life : 
it is not like our temptations: we take no 
pains to see down into the hearts of those 
engaged in the struggle: and so we repeat 
the tale of their sins, and pass our custom- 
ary condemnation on it, and say drearily 
we have learnt the lesson from it: when, 
in plain truth, we have not felt it the very 
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least, we have not really understood it, we 
have truly learnt nothing from it at all. 

Or again we read the New Testament, 
and the same thing happens. I do not 
“mean that the words of Jesus Christ are 
ever quite without effect on any human 
heart that hears them, however little 
thought may be given to them. There is 
something about the recorded words of Him 
that spake as never man spake, something 
so fresh, so simple, so wise, so happy, so 
large, so noble, so divine, that it seems as if 
no dulness of ours, no shallow repetition, no 
misapplied quotation of them, could ever 
close the door of our hearts against their 
lifting and sweetening influence. It is not 
Christ’s own teaching I mean, it is the story 
of Christ’s rejection by the Jews. Here 
again, as in the other case, we repeat to 
weariness that they were an accursed race, 
faithless, ungrateful, malignant : we do not 
feel in the smallest degree any common 
weakness with them, any understanding 
of how they came to make such shipwreck : 
we do not think of their difficulties, or take 
their case at all really home to us: and so, 
for all our conventional condemnation, the 
lesson is really lost upon us. 

For the fact really is, that so far from being 
remote from our own temptations and diffi- 
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culties, these two cases really present to us, 
if we would only search our hearts, the very 
counterpart of our own lives. The struggle 
against idolatry recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment, the struggle against the formal and 
ceremonial religion of the Jews recorded in 
the New, are but two chapters in the one 
great struggle which began when man’s 
mind first dawned into intelligence, which 
is waging now, here, in this house, in my 
heart and in yours, and which will continue 
to the end. It is the struggle between the 
old lower standard, and the new higher 
standard ; between dulness and meanness 
and selfishness on the one hand, and light 
and nobleness and love on the other: 
between the outward, grosser, material 
views and aims, and the inward, purer, 
more spiritual. And the battle, always won 
at last, is always beginning again. It is 
always won, for it is the battle of progress, 
of development ; and the unfolder of this 
development is God. And it does advance : 
indeed the measure of its advance is just 
the very difficulty we find, when once a 
battle has been won, to imagine how any- 
body could ever have fought on the wrong 
side. And also it is always beginning 
again. Each victory is but a new platform 
to conquer more: the higher we rise, 
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the clearer we see the way that lies yet 
above us. 

It is waging now, I say, here, in this 
house, in your heart and mine. You read 
- old school stories of thirty years ago, and 
you are astonished to find how changed 
school-life has become since then. You see 
with a kind of horror what cruelties and 
falseness and low barbarous customs pre- 
vailed in times past : and you feel sure that 
if you had lived then at Rugby, you would 
have done your best to put down that lying, 
and lowness, and bullying, and savagery. 
But all that is gone by, you say: things 
are more as they should be; other boys 
and men fought the good fight under our 
great leader ! thirty years back and they won 
it, and now there is no more struggle ; there 
is peace. Peace! I tell you the battle is 
going on now just as ever, just as it must go 
on to the end: what peace can there ever 
be until there is no more evil ?—and that will 
not be on this earth of ours. 

If you want to know really how hard it 
was in the old days to fight the good fight, 
whether long ago for the Jews, or for English 
boys like yourselves when your fathers were 
at school, see how hard it is now. See how 
hard it is to aim at the highest view of duty 
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that you know, that you see braver and 
purer spirits than yourselves steadily pur- 
* suing. Hard to be always thorough in your 
work, without shifts and shirkings or little 
idlenesses or even little dishonesties: hard 
to be really persevering in the task of self- 
improvement, apart from what mere dis- 
cipline demands of you: hard to get up with 
cheerfulness each new day determined to do 
duty better, to gather more knowledge, to 
think higher and worthier thoughts, to be 
more manly and energetic and thorough and 
helpful: hard to fight with temper, and 
sloth, and vanity, and self-indulgence and 
baseness : hard to help to lift yourselves and 
others to something better than what you 
are, instead of suffering others to help to 
drag you just a little lower down. 

Yes, there is no peace yet, and the struggle 
is hard now as it was always. And the 
lesson of others’ failures in the past is just 
this, that it is hard indeed, but that it is 
always worth the fighting: that your help 
is always wanted, and you can never put 
your armour off: last and best, it is God’s 
battle : His name is on the banner, and none 
can doubt the issue. 


LXXVII 


DEPTH OF FEELING 
(October 11, 1874) 


OnE of the clearest signs of the greatness 
of Christianity is its many-sidedness. Like 
all the great world-influences, this, the 
greatest of all, is ever presenting to us new 
faces: new inferences, new aspects, new 
colours, according to our character, our cir- 
cumstances, the stage of progress we have 
reached. And if we exaggerate any one 
aspect of it, attend too exclusively to one 
quality or side of it, straightway it calls to 
us from an opposite quarter, bidding us not 
be narrow but wise. Thus, for example, 
while it is never weary of inculcating upon 
us the need of good works: while it tells us 
its true servants are not those that cry 
‘Lord, Lord,’ but those who do the will of 
the Father: while it assures us that by our 
fruits we shall be known and holds out to us 
the one test of actions as to whether we are 
Christ’s servants or no: at the same time 
there comes to us along with all these very 
necessary doctrines the other truth that 
175 
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action is not all; that behind acts lie the 
principles and the heart which prompts 
them, that man’s nature is something vast 
and infinite in its scope, in its destiny, in its 
aspirations, and that action is only the outer 
sign of these things: in a word that if 
Christianity be, as it is, a religion of duty, 
‘it is also no less a religion of feeling. 

Now it often seems to me as if it was just 
this side of religion which our national char- 
acter has a tendency to keep in the back- 
ground. We belong to a race that has many 
really great qualities, a race which has left 
its mark unmistakably upon the last ten 
centuries of history, and whose influence 
will certainly be more and not less as years 
go on. Our country as comparéd with 
others has certainly not clung less steadily 
to the teachings of Christianity or the mem- 
ory of Christ. But while we have really 
grasped very firmly and broadly, and 
illustrated by a long line of splendid ex- 
amples, the Christian idea of duty, we are 
too prone to neglect or underrate that depth 
of feeling which yet was one of the seeds 
Christ came to sow, and from the first days 
when they clasped each other’s hands in the 
upper room, or felt the Spirit of God come 
upon them like a rushing wind, has always 
been one of the true marks of Christ’s disciples. 
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What is this depth of feeling ? what are 
the signs of its presence in us ? how far can 
we acquire it or cultivate it ? what are its 
uses and its dangers? and what are the 
helps and hindrances to its cultivation ? 

Let us look at home into our own hearts, 
and see what is truth of these things. 

Now I take it that up to a certain point 
we all here have a certain notion of duty, 
and a general intention of doing it well as 
far as our light goes. There are tempta- 
tions, of course, to idleness, to superficial 
work, to selfishness, to temper, to folly and 
waste of time, to many things. But still 
we can most of us feel, when we hear duty 
spoken of, that however weak we may be 
it is yet a reality to us, we do in some way 
hold it before us as a guide, it is in some 
manner one of our aims, a thing by which 
we live. Those heroes who in times past 
or in our daily life—for there are heroes now 
as ever—who have made great sacrifice, 
even sacrifice of their life for duty, we all, 
every English man or boy, thoroughly ad- 
mire and reverence. The soldier who faces 
death unflinchingly for duty: the statesman 
who shrinks from no exhausting labour and 
is terrified by no obloquy in his country’s 
cause: the clergyman or doctor, who, for 
duty’s sake in time of pestilence takes 
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cheerfully his life in his hands and goes about 
among the sick in hourly peril: the poor 
sailor or engine-driver or miner who stead- 
fastly fronts the most appalling risks to save 
the lives of others, or simply to stick to his 
appointed work to the last :—these men from 
our souls we look up to; they form part of 
our ideals of heroism ; we would fain our- 
selves do likewise. But do we so understand 
the other side of the noble and Christian 
character, which I have described as depth 
of feeling ? We constantly read and con- 
stantly have read to us the inspired words, 
the outpourings of the deepest and most 
exalted feelings, of the prophets, the poets, 
the psalmists, the saints of that wonderful 
race whose burning heart is written out for 
us in our Bible : and yet is it not true to say 
that familiar as the sounds may be, there 
is still something strange, unnatural, remote 
from us in these things? Open the Bible 
anywhere, we find such words as these: 
‘ Thou shalt show me the path of life, in Thy 
presence is the fulness of joy’: ‘ Thy way 
is a lantern unto my path’: ‘ Ye shall 
go out with joy and be led forth with peace : 
the mountains and hills shall break forth 
into singing.’ Or again, sorrow for sin: 
“My tears have been my meat day and 
night’: ‘Cast me not away from Thy 
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presence.’ Or the majesty and eternity of 
God: ‘The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but the Word of the Lord endureth 
for ever.’ Or love: ‘I bow my knee to the 
Father, that ye may be able to comprehend 
what is the depth and height, and know 
the love of Christ which passeth know- 
ledge.’ Is it not true, I say, that we can 
but faintly grasp the fact that the men who 
spoke thus were men like ourselves, whose 
words were to themselves living realities, 
forced from them by the depth or fervour 
of their feelings ? 

And yet, think for a moment, if we could 
but catch some of the fire of this fervour, 
how it would help us, lift us, strengthen us, 
deepen us! The really deep-feeling heart 
has so much more reality of character, so 
much more earnestness. He may not do his 
duty better than another externally, but 
there is so much more soul in what he does. 
Again, he is more reverent. What is irrever- 
ence indeed but want of feeling, indiffer- 
ence about sacred things? To him the 
gulf that parts what is sacred from all else 
is so much wider that he cannot be irrever- 
ent. Again, his sensitiveness of conscience 
is so much quicker than that of others. We 
are all of us constantly falling into sins, even 
where we really mean to do our duty, simply 
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because our feeling is not deep enough. 
Instead of moving to the right with a joyful 
spring of love and hope and joy, at the best 
we do but choose it slowly and carry it 
through with labour. And the same effect 
is seen in prayer and repentance. Our 
_prayer is not what it might be, a real pouring 
out of our deepest life to a Father’s ear, our 
true hopes and fears offered up to the All- 
Wisdom who knows the future, our deeply 
felt sins to the All-Merey who will wash 
them away at once, our happiness and 
gratitude streaming out to the All-Love 
who gives us good things : too often instead 
of this it is a duty, an observance, almost a 
task. And our repentance is not what it 
might be: the heart-felt contrition of a 
wanderer who comes home, the tears of 
love and purity that flow at the thought of 
a stain: too often it is but a depressing and 
gloomy memory which we are quick to 
dismiss from our minds. 

And how can we cultivate it? Hindrances 
there are enough in this life of ours; mere 
weakness is one, for we are so influenced by 
outward things, by success of shallow 
natures, by meaner views of life, by even 
the routine and machinery of living, that it 
is hard to keep a fresh, quick heart within 
us, unblunted by these buffets from without. 
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Thoughtlessness is another. To deep feeling 
it is above all necessary that we should 
withdraw our minds from the transitory 
outer things to look at the eternal truths of 
our life, Love and God and Right, and the 
supremacy of conscience. We are hindered 
again by selfishness. There is nothing like 
that for blinding the soul to the sight of 
what is really great, or for dulling the edge 
of real feeling and choking up its depths. 
And even happiness may hinder us if we 
use it amiss: for happiness too often is not 
the flood that fills and softens and fructifies, 
it is the tide along which we float, languid 
and forgetful. Hindrances there are enough: 
but yet there are helps too. There is, first, 
for you all, youth, so naturally impulsive 
and impressionable, whose joys are so 
joyous, whose life is so keen and glowing, 
whose conscience is so quick and fresh, 
whose love is so generous and so true. Then 
there is the aid of fixed duties and discipline, 
which keep away from you, if you will allow 
it to do so, the terribly deadening effect of 
idleness and aimlessness of life; which give 
you something higher to aim at, widening 
and cultivating and softening you. Then 
there are all the regular religious times and 
observances : thoughts that come in Chapel, 
in your private prayer, before Communion, 
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or in quiet restful times like Sunday at 
school. And, lastly, your love of parents 
and of friends—those school friendships 
which may be so deep, so true, so noble. 

I said I would speak of the dangers of 
deep feeling: but I will not. There are 
dangers; but not surely for us. For us 
»the greater danger is that with all our 
steadiness, with all our reasonableness, with 
all our striving to do our duty, we should 
yet miss that depth and fervour of feeling 
which is at the bottom of all true love of 
God, of all true Christianity. And from 
‘this hardness of heart may God deliver us ! 


LXXVIII 


GOD NEEDS OUR HELP 
(October 25, 1874) 


THAT must be a very savage nature which 
does not feel at least an impulse to respond 
when any call is made upon it to give help. 
We all recognise cruelty to those who are 
weaker, to women, or children, or animals, 
as about the meanest and most revolting 
act of which our nature is capable. And 
to refuse help to those who need it, if not 
so bad as deliberate cruelty, at any rate 
belongs to the same class. If ever we see 
a fellow-creature in obvious need of some 
help which we can render, there are very 
few—I doubt if there are any—who do not 
at least feel an impulse to give it. We may 
often be prevented from giving it by lazi- 
ness, or fear, or selfishness, or even simply 
from shyness: or from that very common 
but very despicable feeling, the hope that 
somebody else may do it: but I doubt 
if any one ever does let such an appeal 
go by unresponded to, without being really 
_ sorry at heart, and feeling real shame and 
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contempt for his neglect. If there were any 
such here, which I do not believe, he would 
be one to whom it would be vain for me to 
speak, and who would not care to listen. 
So much is it part of our common nature, 
if we can think or feel, at least to feel a 
prompting to give help when we see in our 
daily life any one plainly in need of it. 

And what if this call is made upon us not 
only by those who need the aid, but also by 
some man who is greater and wiser than 
ourselves, who wants our help to aid him 
in giving assistance to others? What if to 
the natural impulse to bear a hand, where 
others’ burdens are too heavy for them to 
bear alone, is added the powerful motive 
of following in the good work a hero or saint 
whom we love and reverence? What if, 
as in our noble English epic, besides our 
natural impulse to help the suffering and 
to redress wrong, there comes upon us the 
call and the example of our blameless King, 
needing our help, but needing it for others, 
not himself? Would not that wake all 
our heart and energy to answer? Could 
any be deaf to that united appeal, where 
pity, generosity, reverence, and faithfulness, 
all claimed us with one voice ? 

Well, and it is just that claim, strength- 
ened in every way a thousandfold, that 
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Religion makes upon us all. It is for no 
chance or desultory aid that we are asked: 
it is the whole world’s anguish and ignorance 
and evil that calls upon us, each one of us, 
with a ery that we cannot be deaf to: and 
‘it is no earthly hero or leader who bids us 
give it; itis God Himself. That is religion’s 
one and clear appeal: our help is claimed 
for the whole world’s work, and it is God 
Himself who claims it. 

Does that startle any one, to say that God 
is in need of his help, as though God’s power 
were limited so as to need anything at all ? 
I am far from saying anything so presumptu- 
ous and vain, as that we can in any way 
measure the power of God. But this we do 
know, for He Himself tells us daily in all 
we see around us, that the two mighty 
powers of good and evil are set to struggle 
for the mastery here, and though faith 
whispers to us that the good will assuredly 
be victor, yet it is not His will that the 
struggle should be shortened, or even light- 
ened. Good and evil are to fight it out to 
the bitter end. It is the struggle that makes 
the good strong, and there will be no magical 
aid to discomfit our foes without our own 
strength and endurance. If we linger and 
are slack there will be no standing still of 
the sun, no heaven-sent hailstones to aid 
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us, as in the battle-tale of old. It is in this 
sense that God needs our help. Whether 
we help or not, the battle will go on all 
the same, and the result cannot surely be 
doubtful. But without our aid there will 
infallibly be a little more evil, a little more 
suffering, a little more sadness to the good 
fighters we should have helped, a little more 
encouragement to the bad whom we should 
have resisted. Each one of us has his own 
place, and work, and duty: and he may 
fulfil this or not: only if he leaves it undone, 
let him not delude himself by thinking 
another will do it for him, for that is an 
idle dream. Undone it is, and undone it 
will remain for ever. God had need of his 
aid, and he would not give it. The need is 
unfulfilled; the aid that was asked and 
refused cannot be given any more for 
ever. 

It is easy enough to recognise this in the 
ease of the great benefactors of mankind. 
No one will be so unreasonable as to suppose 
that the world would have gone on all the 
same, or even ever filled the gap, if such men 
as Luther or St. Paul had failed to give the 
help which God claimed of them. But for 
St. Paul, as far as human probability goes, 
Christianity would have remained a Jewish 
sect, and might perhaps have been extir- 
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pated altogether. But for Luther, Pro- 
testantism, though it would doubtless have 
come, for it was in the air, yet equally surely 
it would have come slower, and perhaps 
quite differently. It is easy to see that the 
~ help of these men was needed : the difficulty 
is for us, ordinary members of a quiet 
country in quiet times, to feel at all as sure 
that our aid.is also needed. And yet the 
principle is the same. It matters not what 
reach our faculties have, what scale our 
influence and opportunities may measure, it 
yet remains true, as true as of the earth’s 
greatest ones, that if we leave undone what 
we might do, that gap remains unfilled for 
ever. To us, as to them, God calls for help ; 
and though we have but one talent instead 
of ten, that plea will not avail us if we 
reject the call. 

The call comes to us all, then, and it 
comes in many ways. To many without 
any special gifts it comes in the form simply 
of a need of work to be done. So much at 
least is demanded of every one of us. And 
do not imagine it to be a trifle to the interests 
of the world whether and in what spirit we 
answer this demand. It is no light matter 
to mankind whether the work of any of the 
humblest of our fellows be done well, 
honestly, faithfully, thoroughly, or no. 
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There may be other things that seem higher 
and diviner than this, but if we look through 
appearances to realities, it is hard to set 
anything very far above it. Certain, at any 
rate, it is that the opposite of this slipshod 
and slovenly work is the cause of vastly 
more evil, and waste, and suffering, and 
injustice, than many of us are at all 
aware of. 

And beyond simple work in our calling, 
there are the thousand little aids we can 
give to good movements that are going on 
around us. Our brothers are always a little 
in need here, and a little there. There are 
hundreds of projects which might be saved 
from failure, which might be wiser, which 
might be more efficient, if we would bestir 
ourselves. There are kind hearts which 
want a hint of need which we might give. 
There are people who go wrong from want 
of warning, or a ‘word of help, or even a 
friendly talk which would wake their better 
nature and shift the wavering balance the 
right way. There are gatherings of people 
together for some good public object which 
we might join, and help, and encourage : 
making the good a little better, and the 
weak a little stronger, and the corrupt 
a little purer than it would be else. 
In all these ways God needs our help, 
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and yet no special gifts are wanted to 
do it. 

And the special gifts have their claims 
too. There is need of thought as well as 
_work, deep, serious, increasing need. It is 
wanted for practical life, which as civilisa- 
tion advances does not get less complicated 
but more. To disentangle the threads in 
the practical’ questions that arise: to see 
how to help without injustice: to balance 
all opposing claims and weigh conflicting 
arguments: to see the best course amidst 
the tumult of contrary advices: to know 
what evils to attack openly, where to proceed 
cautiously and considerately, to allow enough 
to opponents, and to be tender to foolish 
seruples and foolish fears just where it is 
right and not else: all this we shall, many 
of us, have to do some day, and whether we 
give our best thought or no, whether we 
now use all efforts to strengthen and prepare 
our minds, will make the difference whether 
we can bestow the help for which God calls 
or not. And in higher fields, too, thought 
is wanted still more ; to help on knowledge ; 
to widen the boundaries cf the known, and 
turn conjecture into fact; and again to 
kill superstition and error in the domain 
of religious thought. There are great ques- 
tions risen up among us, the right settlement 
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of which will mean happiness and goodness 
and nobleness of life to many thousands, or 
something else and worse in their place. 
Religion is still beset by many enemies, 
and superstition is still as ever one of the 
strongest. And to bear our part properly 
in these difficulties, God has need of every 
faculty of our mind, trained to the utter- 
most, exerted to the uttermost. 
And above all there is the fight within 
our own souls, the struggle towards the 
light of God’s love and nobleness of life, 
which are two names for the same thing. 
If God has need of our efforts and aid else- 
where, certainly He has no less need here. 
Whatever He gives us, in natural powers, in 
good tendencies, good training, good habits, 
higher hopes and thoughts from time to 
time, opportunities, appeals, promptings, 
chances,—still that is His part, and ours is 
yet to do. If we will not answer His need 
and His claim, then assuredly we shall make 
shipwreck, for here as elsewhere, nay here 
more emphatically than elsewhere, nothing 
in the world or out of it can supply the place 
of our own efforts. This then is the simple 
truth, that God has need of us. He calls 
to us out of all our daily work, from every 
human need, and every suffering and every 
struggling cause: and from the silent depth 
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of our own heart comes an hourly echo of 
the same cry. ‘Help, Help,’ is the call: 
it is needed everywhere and always: and 
it is our Eternal Father who asks for it. 
_Can we be deaf to such a call? 


LXXIX 


GIVING 
(November 8, 1874) 


THERE are many names by which we may 
call the struggle, which every one of us is 
fighting, consciously or unconsciously, on 
the right side or on the wrong, from the be- 
ginning of our intelligent life to its close. 
There are many names for it, many sides to 
it, many aspects of it. It is sometimes in- 
structive to consider the inward life as 
opposed to the outer, sometimes worldli- 
ness and unworldliness, sometimes again the 
law of Right, the supremacy of conscience, 
or the path of Duty. But to-night I ask 
you to think for a short space of what is a 
simpler matter than those great principles ; 
what seems perhaps to occupy little ground, 
and yet really spreads far over our lives: 
and that is, that too often, while we are 
busy thinking what we shall get out of our 
time on earth, what God demands of us is 
rather that we should give ;—and not that 
only, but that we should give more and more, 
give utterly, give without reserve. ‘ Are 
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you trying to get, or are you trying to give?’ 
That is the question we have to ask our- 
selves, it is wonderful in how many different 
things ; and it is wonderful how much de- 
pends on the answer. 

For is it not true that the wish to get for 
ourselves, the character which fosters and 
is made up of such desires, has in it the root 
of nearly all evil? We wish to get honour, or 
gain, or pleasure; and hence come all evil 
passions, all crimes, all meannesses and 
falsehoods, all cruelty and recklessness of 
others’ feelings: nay, more than this, all 
wasted powers, aimless lives, lost oppor- 
tunities of good, gradual degradation of 
character, perhaps bright hopes and promise 
at first, but ending in worthlessness and 
failure. On the other hand, the willingness 
to give, to give time, trouble, reverence, 
obedience, love, this forms how large a part 
of all goodness: not negative goodness, I 
mean, which consists merely in sins avoided, 
evil tendencies checked, the goodness of self- 
discipline: but the far greater goodness 
which is positive: that which lifts the 
world’s load, and lightens the world’s care : 
that which is a fount of activity, a well of 
helpfulness and cheerfulness, and enthusi- 
asm: that whose presence in a place is a spur 
to all kindliness of heart and hand, a kindler 
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in others of higher aims and nobler lives : 
and whose loss or removal is felt in any 
society to make a gap that is not ever quite 
filled as before. 

Now it might perhaps seem that though 
this is true of those who are older, and who 
live among fellow-creatures of all kinds, 
wanting all sorts of help, yet that at your 
age there is a duty of getting as well as of 
giving, and that consequently what I say 
does not apply to you. It might seem that 
at your age education, self-culture, indivi- 
dual growth of mind and character is the 
main duty, and that others are subordinate. 
If this is so, then you might ask : ‘ Is it not 
inevitable that I should be thinking more 
about myself, even as regards my duty ? 
and is it not natural too, at my age, that I 
should be looking forward to a bright and 
eventful life : it need not be unprofitable or 
base ; but is it not natural that the pleasure, 
the honour, the ambition, should be very 
prominent in my anticipations ? ’ 

Well, there is this amount of truth in all 
that, that while a boy is at school his main 
duty is certainly in one sense more entirely 
self-regarding than it can be afterwards, 
when he is living as aman among men. For 
at school he is there to make himself fit to 
take his part like a man in life afterwards, 
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and he has certainly not the same ties and 
duties to society, not the same responsi- 
bility as he will have when he grows up. 
So much is true: but I am not speaking 
of the kind of things which he has to do, 
- but of the spirit in which he is to do it. Is 
that to be a spirit of getting or of giving? Is 
he to be always thinking, ‘ how much dis- 
tinction, credit, power, can I earn for 
myself ?’ or is not rather the true spirit of 
all learners, however young, ‘how much can 
I give? how much earnestness, exertion, 
perseverance, conscientiousness, heartiness, 
can I throw into my work, putting aside 
all thought of self and of reward?’ For 
your parents’ sake, because of their love and 
forethought and anxious watching of your 
progress: for your teachers’ sake, because 
they give their labour to you and care for 
your advancement and growth: for God’s 
sake, who loves you, and is the ideal of all 
the good you know: for Duty’s sake, be- 
cause your task is plain—for all these sakes 
let the gift of yourself to your work be, not 
merely a long-sighted prudence, a higher 
kind of self-seeking, but let it be a self- 
abandonment, an enthusiasm, a self-forget- 
ting: in a word, a desire to give and not to 
get. 

And so with discipline. It is bad to be 
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strait-laced, pedantic, narrow: to make 
little offences into great ones, to forget 
differences of character, natural impulsive- 
ness or thoughtlessness of youth, and so on. 
That is bad, I allow. But I am not now 
speaking of the best way to exercise discipline 
over others, but of a very much weightier 
matter, namely, in what spirit should each of 
you act in matters of discipline, if you are 
trying to live up to a higher standard of 
worth and right. And it is quite clear, that 
the same principle applies here too: that 
the best is to think how heartily you can 
give your obedience, not what pleasure you 
can get, or amusement, in spite of the rule 
which is over you. And if the boy despises 
discipline, what is the character of the man ? 
In this, as in all else, we must reap what we 
sow, and it is quite impossible that the 
strong, self-controlled, trustworthy, manful 
character, which \is, so to speak, the ideal 
of the English race, and which has so much 
that is noble in it, it is impossible that this 
should be the mature growth of an undis- 
ciplined or careless boyhood. 

And further, if this should be our spirit 
in work and discipline, a spirit, not of seek- 
ing the most for ourselves, but of generously 
giving ourselves away, then surely still more 
clearly it is the right spirit in all our life and 
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action towards others, which forms so large 
a part of the sphere of duty here, and when 
you grow up, will form the whole or almost 
the whole of it. Here still more must this 
question be put by each to himself: ‘ What 
_ is the spirit in which I act, in my friend- 
ships, in social relations, in daily conversa- 
tion, towards all with whom I am brought 
in contact ?’ What is the hope and pros- 
pect which each sets before himself for his 
after life, as his ideal of a worthy and de- 
sirable existence ? Is it the giving or the 
getting? Is it himself who is the centre of 
his thoughts and hopes, or is it his own 
pleasure, his own honour or ambition, his 
own success in the world, his own popularity 
and prosperity, that really forms his spring 
of action and his daydream? Or is it a 
desire to help on good movements, a burning 
to be a builder in the great edifice of Human 
Progress and Human Helpfulness, a soldier 
in the great army which is ever levying new 
ranks to fight the great endless battle? Is 
it himself, getting: or is it the right, the 
good, the cause of others, giving? It 
surely is of the first importance, that we 
should from the very first have some kind 
of answer to give to these questions: that 
we should form our resolves to face them 
and weigh them, and not be found unworthy. 
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And not only should we choose our side ;_ but 
also we should recognise fully both the 
extent of the claim that is made on us, and 
all the obstacles in the way. For if we 
resolve that we will side with those who 
give, as all characters with depth or any 
nobleness cannot help doing, then we must 
see also that there is no half-giving. It 
must be all. We cannot reconcile the spirit 
of giving with the spirit of getting, for the 
one spirit casts out the other, and they 
cannot dwell in the same heart. 


Give all thou canst: high Heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more, 


says Wordsworth finely; and truly devo- 
tion with a reserve is no devotion, it is only 
the offering of Ananias and Sapphira again, 
a mockery of God. And this also is the 
meaning of what Christ is so often saying in 
various language,\that His service and the 
service of Mammon is incompatible. The 
one is the spirit of getting: the other the 
spirit of giving: and a half-giving is no 
giving at all. Nor, again, must we look for 
rewards, or mind it if they do not come, or 
expect that, for all our devotion, love at 
least shall be given to us. These good 
things will surely come, for it is natural. 
But the spirit of giving forbids us to look 
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for them, or be faint-hearted the least if they 
are withheld. 

And lastly, in the matter of love above 
all, the spirit of giving beckons to us to 
follow, as the only true road of love; in 
_ the sense at least in which Christ used the 
word, as the one signal-star of human duty, 
the one inspiration and bond of human life. 
It is love which leads us to give, and the 
spirit of giving, in all else; and love itself 
above all must be sought in this spirit, or 
it is but an empty word. Those who seek 
love in a selfish grasping temper, who wish 
to engross others’ affection without depths 
of their own to give out, they have not 
learnt what love means, least of all in 
Christ’s sense. Love means to love, and 
not to be loved: to give, and not to get. 
And do not think it a waste: for in this 
there can be no waste. The finest and 
purest of earthly love is that of a mother 
for her child : and that is always downward, 
unequal, poured out without stint or count 
from a full reservoir. So it is with God’s 
love for us: there is an infinity of giving 
about the best love which precludes all 
thought of repayment. It cannot be re- 
paid, for it is not lent, but given. It may 
excite love in others, and indeed it must do 
so, for its nature is to spread, like fire from 
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burning fuel. Can we not then fan this 
flame in ourselves too, in the hope that it 
may one day possess us wholly, and light 
the spirit of giving within us for all things ? 
To give all our hearts to work and discipline, 
as long as we are under it; to give pains, 
and thought, and enthusiasm, and steady 
earnest studious work to all good move- 
ments that claim our help; to give all the 
love of our natures to those who love us on 
earth, and God in Heaven, and not least to 
those whose lives are starved for want of it, 
is not that an ideal of life beside which all 
mere getting sinks into nothing? and if so 
shall we not try ? 


LXXX 


EXCUSES 
(November 22, 1874) 


Does not that always seem a terrible judg- 
ment: ‘I say unto you that none of those 
men which were bidden shall taste of my 
supper.’ To be cast out for ever from the 
presence of God; from everything that 
is best and highest, that is, whether in this 
life or in the unknown hereafter! And 
why ? because when bidden to the higher 
paths and nobler aims of life ‘ they all with 
one consent began to make excuse.’ It is 
so natural to ‘begin to make excuse.’ 
When we have sinned, when we have fallen 
short of our principles, or of our plain duty, 
or of what others have a clear right to 
expect from us, it does seem so natural a 
thing to our weak and ashamed heart that 
we should try and get what shelter we can 
from any excuse that may be plausible. 
And yet the terrible sentence of Christ on 
all such excuse-seeking, all such moral hesi- 
tation and cowardice, is simply this: that 
since we chose other joys instead of the 
201 
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highest we shall have what we have chosen, 
and from the presence of God, from the life, 
that is, of principle and duty which we 
excuse ourselves for not being faithful to, 
we shall be shut out. 

And indeed the real truth is, that the con- 
demnation of the temper of mind which is 
always trying to excuse itself, is not merely 
just: if Christ has said it, we are sure it 
must be just: but more than that, it is 
the only possible judgment that can be 
passed on it. You have done wrong: you 
have been out of temper, or negligent, or 
selfish, or dishonourable. You are made 
aware of it either by cool reflection, or 
by the altered behaviour of others, or by 
being found out. Well, what is your first 
instinct ? Is it remorse, regret, humility, 
sorrow, desire to be reconciled to God and 
man, desire to undo and wipe out and resolve 
to be stronger in future? Or is it, as it is too 
often with each of us, rather first to build 
up the barriers of one excuse after another, 
if so be we may ward off the evil opinion of 
others, or due punishment, or our own loss 
of self-respect ? And if this latter is what 
we first attempt, is it not plain that no 
condemnation can be too strong? is it 
not plain that such excuse-seeking is only 
letting us lower, instead of breaking our fall, 
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and that the barrier we vainly build as a 
defence turns out to be a barrier indeed, but 
against any real repentance, any real life of 
principle, and fine amendment of self- 
respect or possibility of rising to higher 
_things? And so no other judgment can the 
spirit of Christianity pass upon us, except 
that those who thus seek excuses are self- 
excluded from that better life, which is the 
feast to which our Master calls us. 

For think first how false excuses usually 
are. We have done something that we 
know to be despicable, for instance, and we 
plead, either to others or to our own con- 
sciences, that others do the like. I take 
the vulgarest instance, because, though often 
condemned and scouted, it is for ever re- 
appearing in one shape or another. Now, I 
say, see how false this is, in many ways. 
Why, in most cases it simply is not the reason 
at all, but something else is the real cause 
of our mean action, and this is the shift we 
plead after it is done. The real reason is 
that the temptation came in our way, and 
we wished to get some advantage or avoid 
some unpleasantness ; we had no intention 
to be dishonourable before, but we had not 
the courage and strength at the moment to 
stick to the truth; so the base thing was 
done, and in defence we plead that others 
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do the like. But again the falseness does 
not stop here. Once we clutch at an excuse, 
we are committed to it. If it breaks down 
at all beneath us, as such things always do, 
we bolster it up with other excuses: we 
strain the truth a little one way here, and a 
little another way there : we cannot let the 
falsehood alone; we have to patch it and 
add to it. It is fearful how such things 
grow, and what power they have to entangle 
the soul and choke it from anything like 
simple or straightforward or manly dealing. 
And it is false in yet another way ; that is, 
there is nothing so desperately delusive to 
a man’s self as the habit of excusing his 
faults. He begins with a plea which he only 
half believes and which may be half true ; 
but slowly the net is woven round him and 
the scales gather on his eyes, and at last he 
clutches at pleas which have no truth in 
them at all, and yet his mind can no longer 
detect their falsity. Or perhaps I should 
rather say, that all the fineness of his sense 
of truth and honour deserts him and he 
becomes that curse upon earth, a man who 
cannot be trusted: a man of whom neither 
himself nor any one else can exactly say 
which is truth and which is falsehood in his 
character. 

And as it is false, so it is foolish. See 
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how completely the character given to 
excuses in every case fails precisely in that 
object for which the excuse was sought. 
If he clings to an excuse to prevent himself 
being disheartened by failure, what then ? 
_why, nothing is so certain to bring further 
failure and further disheartenment. If he 
seeks a shift to shelter himself from others’ 
bad opinion and ignominy, can anything 
be more foolish? When did excuses ever 
satisfy any one, or ever bring the man that 
makes them into anything but deeper con- 
tempt and condemnation? It is true the 
excuse may be specious, and a man may do 
wrong to others, and cover this wrongdoing 
with such an ingenious web of plausible 
defence that he cannot be exactly con- 
victed. But is our contempt for such a man 
made less bitter because it is silent? Do 
we not rather feel that the false man who 
is undetected is even one step lower than 
those who are openly dishonoured, in that 
he has added to baseness that still worse 
thing success? And just as with these 
lower and coarser forms of excuse, so with 
the higher and more subtle. Equally they 
fail exactly in that for which they are sought. 
We begin, suppose, with a desire to do our 
duty, to do good in our station or sphere, 
to live a life that shall be worth having lived 
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when we reach the end of it. Then comes 
the temptation. We find our purpose is 
not being fulfilled : we find a lower standard 
prevalent than what we can see to be de- 
sirable; and we allow ourselves to be 
influenced. And then, having so slid back 
from our resolves, we seek an excuse. We 
try to smooth over the shortcoming: that 
if possible we may reconcile the general 
good purpose we started with, and the lower 
performance, the sin, the wrong whatever 
it is to which we have consented. Can this 
conciliation succeed? Can ever anything 
come of such endeavours but a wider breach 
between the purpose and the performance, 
a growing hollowness in all our service, a 
blight upon our energy and enthusiasm and 
life altogether ? 

For, lastly, if we want to see the matter 
in its true light, we must turn once more to 
Christianity and Christ, and then we shall 
see clearly why this isso. Christ would have 
us simple : and nothing deflowers simplicity 
so much as grasping at excuses. Christ 
would have us humble: and the very 
object of excuses is to preserve our good 
opinion of ourselves, even at the cost of 
truth. The Christian life is a life of aspira- 
tion: the character that once looks for 
excuses has already lost the upward glance 
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altogether, and aspiration is a word of no 
meaning initsears. It is the same whatever 
side we approach the Christian ideal from : 
they are all equally averse to the whole 
temper and attitude of mind which is found 
eager for excuses. What kind of repentance, 
‘for instance, can we attain to, if we are for 
ever explaining away our conduct to our- 
selves? At best we dismiss the matter 
from our minds, acquitting ourselves on the 
whole of serious blame, but perhaps resolv- 
ing it is better to avoid repeating the deed.— 
What! and what resemblance is there in 
this to the humbling of the soul before 
God, to the dragging our Life’s burden to 
the feet of Infinite Love, to the passionate 
remorse and self- humiliation, and bitter 
voluntary penance, and earnest renewal of 
service which constitute the Christian idea 
of repentance? It is not that desire for 
excuses is wrong merely, and lowering, and 
foolish, and false. It is all those things ; 
but it is vastly more besides. Rather I 
should say that the character which seeks 
to excuse itself has never really grasped 
the meaning of Christianity: has never 
tried to follow Christ at all. To follow 
Christ is to be humble, simple, pure, gentle, 
honest, earnestly conscientious in secret 
as in public: and we have seen that the 
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other character has none of these things at 
all; or if it has some gifts to start with, 
they must fade as life goes on. To follow 
Christ is to hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, strive daily to see clearer, deeper, 
further into what our duty is, and to put 
more heart and vigour and patient endurance 
into the doing of it. The character that 
seeks excuses is necessarily the opposite 
of all this. It tries how little it may do 
without completely giving up. It narrows 
the scope of duty and stints the performance, 
and shirks all that its own daily increasing 
blindness and self-deceit will allow it to 
shirk. And what shall I say of love? 
Nay, is it not manifest that of love the 
self-excusing mind has never even known 
the shadow of its influence passing by. 
Surely when we have sinned, if we have 
learnt the first rudiments of Love’s unend- 
ing lesson, the thought of the eye of Love 
Kternal resting sadly on us would sweep 
away all grovelling and mean desire for 
excuse; the very notion of any sheltering 
plea would become abhorrent to us: and 
it would be with us as with the Apostle of 
old, when after his sin the Lord turned and 
looked upon him. You know what thought 
he had of excuse. He went out and wept 
bitterly. 


LXXXI 


SUPERSTITION 
(December 6, 1874) 


WE are much too apt to think and speak 
as if the struggle of progress, which is the 
history of the world, besides winning all 
that it has won, and making it quite im- 
possible for the weakest among us now to 
suffer much that the strongest had to suffer 
in times past, in the way of temptation and 
difficulty, had also rooted out from human 
nature the tendencies which caused the evil. 
But in fact this is far from being the case. 
Progress is always being made ; the struggle 
and the victory is always being fought 
and won; but human blindness and human 
weakness contest the ground inch by inch ; 
and nothing is more common than to find 
an old battle turning up again in a new 
shape; the old tares, finally excluded from 
one patch of wheat, springing up in a new 
field; an old cause that seemed to be 
crowned and secure, once more requiring 
its pioneers, its preachers, its leaders, its 
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enthusiasts, its band of faithful, obscure 
workers—and perhaps its martyrs. 

How common, for example, to hear people 
talk in this way of superstition, as though 
it were something which only barbarous 
nations and times could maintain: as 
though it were either extinct among us all 
in this age, or if it still survived, were to be 
found only among the unlettered poor in 
remote places. Whereas it is far truer to 
say that superstition, not perhaps in the 
same forms, but quite the same in essence, 
is still a real danger for all of us: that it is 
still one of the strongest foes of real religion, 
against whom it is our part to make a stand. 

For if we ask ourselves what is supersti- 
tion, we should probably in different shapes 
most of us give one and the same answer, 
that to be superstitious is to retain low 
and childish and unworthy ideas about the 
highest of all things when we ought to have 
outgrown them : ‘to have mean views about 
duty and the growth of character, about 
God and the way in which human life is 
ordered, and the aims and purposes and 
enthusiasms of our souls, about truth, and 
virtue and love. And if this reply is the 
true one, as it surely is, then which of us ean 
say he is free from all danger of supersti- 
tion ? Which of us would not rather feel 
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that it was hard not to fail often in this 
matter, and that it is well worth while to 
consider more thoughtfully of it ? 

In one sense, of course, no one can hope 
to escape the charge of superstition. These 
matters are all so great and unfathomable, 
’ that we can never hope to be adequate in 
our ideas about them. One age is better 
than another: one man can teach another 
much: and all we can hope for is that we 
shall never cease to grow: that we shall 
make use of all the light and opportunities 
that God gives us: that we shall shake off 
as much superstition, that is the lower and 
unworthy notions, as we can; and so in a 
thing where none can at all approach per- 
fection, we may be at least as eager and 
earnest as possible in aiming at it. 

But how far we mostly are even from this, 
will become apparent if we turn to the de- 
tails of the matter, and try to think over 
some of the superstitions to which we our- 
selves are liable. 

And first in matters of thought, there is 
much ground lost, and much light hidden, 
from causes which we may fairly call 
superstitious, and though in some ways 
this will concern you more when you are 
older than it does now, yet it is not amiss 
that such things should take their proper 
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place from time to time among your thoughts 
even now. Sometimes, for example, people 
talk as though there was an opposition 
between science and religion. That is a 
superstition. If, as we believe, it be the 
same Almighty Power who made our hearts 
within us and the world without us, the true 
knowledge about the one can never conflict 
with the true knowledge about the other. 
Much may be dark in one knowledge as 
much may be dark in the other. The more 
we know, the more we learn our own in- 
significance, and the greatness alike of 
God’s universe, which is the food of science, 
and God’s will, which is the subject of 
religion. It is just as vain and childish, 
that is,—in other words, it is just as super- 
stitious,—to close our eyes and ears to any 
of the lights and teachings of science, as it 
is on the other side to doubt that justice 
is better than injustice, that the law of 
Duty is supreme, that the life of labour 
and self-sacrifice is nobler than the life of 
pleasure and self-seeking. 

Or, again, people sometimes talk as if 
in religious thought itself there were no 
progress; as if it were all given once for 
all in the Bible and could be expressed in 
set forms of words called creeds, and that 
were all that it is requisite to know. That 
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is a superstition. That is to make religious 
thought stationary : and when once thought 
is stationary it is not thought at all, it is a 
dead formula. Nay, more than this. The 
whole Bible itself is a protest against this 
superstition. The Bible is the history of 
living religious thought, growing and pro- 
gressing from page to page, gradually rising 
out of the most crude and barbarous ideas 
up to the pure and profound teaching of 
Christ. The heroes of the Bible are the 
patriarchs, leaders, kings, and prophets who 
helped religious thought to grow: and the 
obstacles they found are just the same 
clinging to the old, just the same blind 
attachment to the lower, just the same 
narrower conceptions, which are obstacles 
to the true growth of religious thought in 
our day. Whoever sets his heart to find 
out and do his duty; lives by the highest 
he knows and never closes his mind to 
something higher; humbly seeks whatever 
light of knowledge he may enter by any 
channel ; is ready to give up the old views 
he cherished and accept the newer truths 
as did the Christians of old when they left 
all and followed Him ;—such a one is alone 
able to understand what religious truth 
really is: such a one alone is rising above 
superstition. 
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And as in matters of thought, so still 
more in matters of character. There are 
moral superstitions as there are intellectual 
superstitions, quite as fatal to any growth: 
nay, more fatal, as they concern so much 
more of human life. For example, in one 
sense we all know that we must obey the 
law of ‘ reaping what we have sown’: but 
which of us is there who does not from time 
to time go wrong, and then flatter himself 
with the idea that he shall escape the conse- 
quences of his deeds? And yet that is a 
most fatal and foolish superstition. We let 
ourselves go on unchecked in evil temper ; 
and fancy that when so and so does not 
cross us any more, or when we move to 
some other place or way of life, we shall 
find our temper easy to manage. We let 
ourselves drift on at school in idleness ; 
and hope that our natural powers, or more 
interesting work, or stern necessity, will 
all in due time save us from suffering the 
consequences of a wasted boyhood. We 
suffer the taint of dishonour to corrupt 
us, we allow some questionable practice to 
entice us, we discard sensitiveness in matters 
of truth-telling and truth-acting; and we 
soothe our conscience by saying that we 
mean right, that it doesn’t matter, that it is 
a trifle, that others do it, that it is an under- 
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stood thing, that we shan’t do such things 
when we are our own masters. Miser- 
able superstitions, one and all! The only 
strength there is, is built up like a wall of 
separate stones of effort, is knitted like a 
rope of slender threads of single acts: and 
~ he who will not take the means cannot get 
the end. So if we waste our boyhood, it 
is true we may begin afresh when we grow 
up: but not. only is our chance far less of 
doing so—even if we do it, we begin where 
we are now, not where we might have been. 
So, too, with truthfulness, God’s law sternly 
holds true: the penalty of tampering with 
such sacred things as honour and trustworthi- 
ness, is that afterwards not merely we see 
virtue and cannot reach her—that is bad 
enough—but, far worse and more terrible, 
we see virtue and do not know her from 
vice. , 

No. Superstition is not dead, and in 
our imperfect life will never die. She will 
beset you and me, each one of us in many 
ways, perhaps even more now when we are 
young than afterwards. And the enemy 
she fights with is Truth, and we are called 
to rouse ourselves to give help to Truth 
against her. Superstition will bid us not 
eare for Truth: and we must care daily 
more and more. Superstition will bid us 
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be afraid of Truth: and so far from being 
afraid, we must search and find and welcome 
Truth with all our hearts. Superstition 
will tell us we need not trouble about this 
and that point of duty, or this and that 
temptation, or this and that suggested good 
deed. But we must trouble about it : with- 
out trouble we can get nothing worth having : 
we must spend our lives in troubling about 
it. Superstition will lead us the easier 
way: and we have got to go the harder 
way. Superstition will shew us the lower 
and meaner ideal of life, of God’s goodness 
and greatness, of human possibility and 
human aim, of duty, of self-denial: and 
we must remember that it is the higher 
ideal which is our birthright — the higher 
road which leads us to our fatherland and 
our Father. For Truth is the light of God’s 
eyes: but superstition is the earthly veil 
that dwarfs and darkens those everlasting 
beams. \ 


e LXXXII 
COURAGE 
(January 17, 1875) 


Ir I were to ask each of you apart what he 
would least like to be called, or to deserve to 
be called, by those who knew him, I think 
the commonest answer would be ‘ a coward.’ 
It is quite true that there may be a great 
many other things morally worse than 
cowardice, a great many virtues rarer and 
higher than courage. It is quite true also 
that much of what is commonly called 
courage is due to health and youth and 
spirits and a good strong bodily constitu- 
tion: and much, again, may be due to want 
of knowledge, want of imagination, and even 
want of feeling. It is quite true, further, 
that courage is less required in the relations 
of daily life—or at any rate is less visibly 
required—than it was in the old days when 
life was rougher, and it was almost indis- 
pensable not merely to win ordinary success, 
but to obtain ordinary security. Every one 
must admit that in the more complex, 
more gentle, more protected life that we 
217 
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live in these times, we rightly expect to pass 
our days without such constant appeals to 
our courage. But in spite of all these con- 
siderations, it still remains true that much 
of the old honour still clings to this virtue ; 
and the disgrace of being thought a coward 
is scarcely less than it ever was. There is 
something deep down in our nature which 
still responds to the tale a thousand times 
told of men meeting death with calmness, or 
when death could be avoided by cowardice, 
preferring death to cowardice. It may be 
that there are other things that are worse 
than cowardice, that defile a man more: 
but there is something that makes us feel 
that without some sort of courage a man is 
—I will not say defiled—but he is not a man 
at all. 

In what shapes, then, does this virtue 
still appear nowadays amongst us, amid the 
altered circumstances of modern life? In 
what ways, different from as well as like unto 
the old ways, is it still needed for all who do 
their best, as we meet here for a new year to 
do our best to live up to the higher standard 
of Christianity ? 

First, then, though there is no need to 
dwell too much upon the thought, yet still 
we are bound to remember, that Christian 
courage implies the readiness if need be to 
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meet death without fear. There is a natural 
reluctance at your age to think much of 
death : it seems too remote, too improbable : 
and this reluctance is right. To think much 
of it would be morbid: it would make your 
minds unnatural, unhealthy, useless: you 
‘have enough to do to prepare for active 
energetic profitable life. But without think- 
ing much of it, it is yet a thought that should 
always count for something with us: with- 
out dwelling on it, we should be ready for 
it: the thought of it should help us to that 
cheerful, energetic, faithful endeavour after 
duty, that whether death be near or far, it 
would make no difference to us. For, of 
course, we know that though it probably 
is far from us, it may be near. We know 
that since we met here last death by disease 
has struck in this little town alike the young 
child and the good grey head which all men 
knew: that death by accident has come 
not far from us, suddenly and fearfully by 
land, and still more fearfully by sea, and 
has spared neither young or old, high or low. 
We know all this, and therefore it is well, 
once in a way; to bethink ourselves of the 
Christian, the courageous, view of death that 
has little or rather no fear mixed with it, 
and is but another incentive to us to waste 
no time, to set to work again with vigour, 
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to set on foot once more the old resolve and 
the old battle against idleness, weakness, 
meanness, selfishness, vanity—whatever are 
our besetting faults, to look forward and 
upward for whatever light upon the path of 
duty God and our consciences may give us. 

Another kind of courage it is, again, which 
we all require much whatever our circum- 
stances are, not so much to resist sudden 
‘fears and meet single blows of misfortune or 
danger, as rather to help us to endure when 
we have an uphill part to play. And I am 
not sure that this courage is not both rarer 
and more noble than the other. To work 
on steadily and patiently, when our work 
seems to be doing no good or bearing no 
fruit : to endure being misunderstood even 
by friends, when we are trying our best to 
do our duty: to find that kindness and un- 
selfishness on our part are to all appearance 
wasted, and that on those whom we fain 
would influence er help we have made no 
impression: to struggle on for Truth, and 
to find that prejudice and stupidity are too 
strong for us, and still not to give in: to 
trust that if we do our part things will go 
right, and to find that things go wrong in 
spite of all, and still to go on doing our 
part :—these persistences require a courage 
surely of a most manly and sterling kind, 
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and of a true Christian temper: and yet 
in one way or another we cannot live long 
without some such case as this being ours. 
And if it be thought that these cases apply 
chiefly to the work we do alone, whereas 
the more important part of the world’s 
‘work is that which men do by common 
effort, then I say that in working together, 
still more, is this kind of courage required, 
the courage which has last in it, which can 
try again when beaten, and when beaten 
again can still try. The valuable part of 
what we do for others is not the achieve- 
ments that are done with dash and moment- 
ary impulse and sudden brilliance —it is 
only children who think that—the really 
valuable part is mostly drudgery, or largely 
composed of drudgery: and the courage 
we want is the courage that will carry us, 
with even tempers and unfailing hope and 
undimmed enthusiasm, through years (if 
need be) of drudgery to our first success : 
or if success be not granted, then the cour- 
age that still sustains us will be the noblest 
of all. 

But besides the cowardice which cannot 
withstand discouragement there are many 
other kinds to which we may easily be liable. 
There is common social cowardice: I call 
it common, for there are few who are not 
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guilty of it at times; and some even seem 
to guide their lives by its unworthy prompt- 
ings. I mean those cases where boys or men 
forbear to do what their higher instinct 
bids, from pure dislike of the comments 
that may be made on it. I am not speak- 
ing now of actual sins: I am speaking of 
those frequent cases where we do a little less 
than we might, where we leave unspoken 
the natural or right word, where we pare 
down our principles and ideals to suit 
the average stature, where we rob our 
lives and acts and characters of just that 
completeness, just that simplicity and 
reality, just that spontaneity and firm-set 
manliness, which they might have, if it 
were not for this dreary terror of being 
unusual. And, again, there is intellectual 
cowardice. Instead of sticking to our 
natural views of things, we so often wait 
timidly to know what is thought about it ! 
We are afraid of following out a principle to 
its end: and we are afraid of the labour 
and tedium of seeking our own selves for the 
truth: or, again, we are afraid of finding 
unpleasant truths if we look too closely ; 
or we are afraid of doubting or denying 
what other men assert. In all these ways 
—more perhaps in our time than ever—is 
there need of simple courage: courage to 
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search, courage to work, to begin, to com- 
bine ; courage to believe, to doubt, to dis- 
believe. And too often, for want of this 
courage, what we get is Hearsay: what we 
miss is Truth. And, lastly, there is what is 
specially called moral cowardice, and of this 
we are guilty, to put it simply, whenever the 
law of Duty and the law of Opinion clash, 
and we obey Opinion and disobey Duty. 
If ever we do anything mean, or disingenu- 
ous, or spiteful, or false, because others do 
it, or because we dare not resist a custom 
or a suggestion from without—that is 
cowardice. Whoever is less honest, less 
just, less pure, less generous, less unselfish, 
less high-minded than his conscience bids 
him be, because of the standard he finds 
prevalent around him, because of the threats 
or sneers or persuasions or example or hints 
of others, that man or boy is neither more 
nor lessthanacoward. And if we think of it, 
can we endure that this charge of cowardice 
shall lie against us ? 

It cannot be. It is surely with far differ- 
ent hopes and resolves that we meet again 
for work and play and discipline, for growth 
and life together, with a new term and a new 
year before us. Courage for the unknown 
future, courage to face difficulties, courage 
to endure, courage to work, courage to be 
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honest, courage to do the best we can dis- 
cover and not mind what any one says of us: 
such is rather the spirit in which we will all 
make our new beginning now: for such is 
surely the only spirit that will help to pass 
such a term or year as we shall be glad to 
look back upon hereafter. For the Christian 
life cannot but be a struggle : and we surely 
cannot hesitate whether we will take our 

“ease and skulk and shirk like cowards or be 
up and quit ourselves like men. 


LXXXIII 


DUTY TO OURSELVES 
(January 31, 1875) 


Wuart are our duties to ourselves? It is 
too often the case, that when people talk of 
such and such a thing being a duty which 
they owe to themselves, they are merely 
seeking in the name of duty a cloak for some 
indulgence of temper or vanity or one or 
other of the manifold forms of self-seeking. 
A man will sometimes say he owes it to 
himself not to forgive such an injury: or he 
owes it to himself to resent such an attempt 
to get the advantage of him: or he owes it 
to himself not to forgo such a pleasure or 
liberty : when all the time it is too likely 
that that which he calls himself, that im- 
portunate creditor to whom he makes so 
many concessions, is but his lower nature, 
to which he is sacrificing the chances that 
offer of rising to higher virtue or energy or 
self-abnegation. Not such as those assuredly 
are the duties that we Christians owe to our- 
selves. The Christian life as our Master 
taught it to us—nay, gave it to us to take 
S.H. II. 225 Q 
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if we would—is a life in which self is not 
an avaricious claim to be conciliated, but 
far rather an insidious foe to be fought with, 
and if possible defeated : and any duties to 
ourselves which Christianity allows or pre- 
scribes, must be duties that are compatible 
with this ideal of life: they must be duties 
whose fulfilment will not merely minister to 
our ease, and leave us narrower and more 
‘slothful, but will lift us to be purer and 
higher and more helpful: in a word, they 
must be duties not of self-indulgence but of 
self-conquest. 

And so indeed it is. Our duties to our- 
selves are certainly not ignored in Christ’s 
system, for all it may seem in many ways a 
system based on duties to others and to God : 
rather for that very reason do these duties 
come distinctly into view: and they are 
manifold indeed in detail, but may briefly 
be reviewed in three main heads: self- 
discipline, self-culture, and self-examination. 

The duty of self-discipline is obvious. It 
does not even require Christianity to teach 
it, or to show the utter impossibility of any 
worthy life—I might almost say, any truly 
human life—without it. Any race of men, 
or any single man, that has ever left any 
memorable example behind, or even done 
any good at all, has always found self- 
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discipline the first condition of success. The 
Romans of old were in many ways a hard, 
cruel, selfish, savage race, narrow in their 
minds and sympathies, relentless in their 
hearts: yet in two things they submitted 
to a strict self-discipline, obedience to law, 
and personal courage in the face of death. 
And so we find that the real legacy of value 
which they have left the world has exactly 
been in these two things, reverence for law 
and a high example of bravery. The Greeks, 
with their strong love of beauty and keen 
vividness of life, had naturally much that 
was undisciplined: but no nation ever de- 
voted themselves more to the strict training 
of their youth, to strength of body and 
quickness of mind ; and therefore it was that 
their personal prowess in war and personal 
achievements in art and literature remain a 
marvel and a stirring tale to this day. The 
Jews show the influence of the same dis- 
cipline on the religious side. In spite of all 
their original barbarism, in spite of all their 
national faults and backslidings, the one thing 
which is really great in their history, the 
one thing which has really left its mark upon 
the world, is just that gradual rise of their 
nation to a true grasp of the all-importance 
of religion, which can be traced mainly to 
the self-discipline of the Mosaic law, and the 
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after-developments of it. And so it will be 
ever, and so it must be with us. All good 
must be won by effort: and self-discipline 
is but organised and persistent effort after 
the attainment of some special good. In 
morals, as in everything else, it is broadly 
true that a thing is worth what it costs: 
and the cost of the highest good of all, a 
character at once strong and tender and 
‘beneficent, is an unwavering and lifelong 
self-discipline. 

Nor again, is it harder to recognise up to a 
certain point the binding nature of the duty 
of self-culture. It is closely connected with 
self-discipline, and in the earlier stages it is 
the same. They both unite in education : 
and the duty of education is plain to every- 
one. But as a child grows older, self-dis- 
cipline rather deals with repressing faults, 
self-culture with developing faculties. Self- 
discipline is negative, self-culture positive : 
and just in proportion as the positive duties 
are always harder to fulfil than the negative, 
are we in danger of neglecting this duty of 
self-culture. And indeed this neglect is 
but too common at all ages. Among grown- 
up people it is sadly rare to find the true, 
the high standard of self-culture: that 
never-ending desire to make the most of all 
one’s faculties, that constant energising to 
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keep one’s mind open, to learn new things 
and understand old ones more thoroughly, 
to subject one’s self to the best and most 
stimulating influences, to take pains to 
extend one’s interests and form sound and 
solid judgments ; that grasping at all oppor- 
tunity, that resolute employment of leisure ; 
that humble estimate of what we have 
attained, that high ideal of what is attain- 
able: all which is but the translation into 
modern phrase of the vivid language of 
Christ’s parable, that we must put our talents 
out to interest. And among those of your 
age itis just the same. It is far too common 
for a boy at school to think that his duty in 
this matter is done when he is steady in his 
school-work. But surely that is a child’s 
idea, that education is made up of work- 
hours and play: and when a boy comes to 
a school like this he should begin to put away 
childish things. You have the whole con- 
trol of your leisure: and there is a vast 
deal that each might do to increase his 
knowledge and acquire and develop tastes 
and interests, which he would do, if only he 
had truer thoughts on this matter. Much 
might be done, again, even in the school- 
work itself, if it were handled in the spirit 
of self-culture: for this spirit would give 
it thoroughness, and interest, and variety, 
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while the spirit of doing it as a task makes 
it narrow, and dull, and slipshod. 

And lastly comes the duty of self-examina- 
tion. It is quite true that this has some- 
times been exaggerated, and this exaggeration 
has caused much unhealthiness of mind, and 
not a little unhappiness. Especially for 
the young is it undesirable to turn the 
‘thoughts too much inward, to vex and 
weary themselves with too narrow scrutiny 
of motives, and too much groping about the 
roots of character. It is bad to think too 
much: but to think too little is bad also, 
and this fault is far commoner than the 
other. It is really astonishing, were it not 
so common, to see how absurdly people mis- 
judge their own conduct and are ignorant 
of their own characters : when much of this 
ignorance and error might be remedied if 
they would but set themselves more seri- 
ously to the duty of self-examination. Who 
is there who has not often done or said 
something mean or selfish or unkind, and 
then gone and forgotten all about it, until 
some day (perhaps long after) the strong 
condemnation passed upon him by another 
first reveals to him how bad the deed or word 
has been? As we grow older it is more and 
more borne in upon us that half the troubles 
and sorrows of life arise out of just that 
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inability we all suffer from, to see our own 
conduct as it appears to others. It is so 
easy with the best intentions to colour our 
deeds in our own eyes just enough to make 
us blind to what is wrong in them: and 
hence come, as from a fertile soil, whole 
crops of misunderstandings and misjudg- 
ments and bitternesses that sadly mar the 
excellence of even a high character and a 
well-spent life, and so much of this might 
be helped if we would really review our own 
conduct more steadily! It is not much 
time we need spend upon it. If each night 
when we pray we truly tried to think over 
the slips and errors of the day, it would surely 
make us at once humbler, and stronger, and 
sweeter-tempered, and purer and more un- 
selfish in the days to come. 

These then are our duties to ourselves : 
this is the path we must walk if we would 
reach that noble life to which God calls us. 
And another may point the way, but whether 
we walk in it or no, that question each soul 
must settle in those inner solitudes where he 
is alone with God. 


LXXXIV 


INDEPENDENCE 
(February 14, 1875) 


Ir might seem to a superficial inquirer 
into the tendencies of religion in the world, 
as if Christianity underrated and rather 
discouraged independence of character. 
There is so much about patience in Christ’s 
teaching, so much about humility, so much 
about the suppression of self: the Christian 
is to be like a little child, he is to be harmless 
as doves, he is to pluck out the right eye 
rather than offend even a weak and ignorant 
brother. And so we might hastily be tempted 
to ask, and some indeed have scornfully 
asked, ‘Is not all this opposed to inde- 
pendence of character? Does Christ say 
that such independence is bad? Is there 
not a difficulty in His teaching just in this 
point, that He does not give its due weight 
to this independence?’ But the answer 
to all these questions is, ‘No.’ On the 
contrary, it would not be hard to show that 
as there is hardly anything so much needed 
in all societies as this independence, so the 
232 
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true spirit of Christianity is eminently 
favourable to its development: nay, that 
in those who are most culpably deficient 
in this virtue, the cause will be found most 
often in that stagnation of conscience, 
that aimlessness of life, that moral feeble- 
ness and unmanliness, which comes from 
the languor or the absence of any real 
religious principle. 

Independence of character is needed, I 
say ; needed perhaps as much as anything 
we could mention in all societies of men 
whatever. It is needed first and most 
obviously in that difficult question of the 
way in which we are to deal with the social 
customs of the place we live in and the 
people we find around us. The question 
is difficult, because there are dangers of 
opposite kinds, and the right path is a middle 
one, which requires judgment and watchful- 
ness to keep. There is the danger of undue 
conformity, and this is the commonest case. 
We adopt the custom, because it is a custom : 
its authority seems to us so strong; resist- 
ance to it, even criticism of it, seems to us 
so difficult and unpleasant. But we forget 
that the custom was formed by others like 
ourselves: that it is kept up by exactly 
that lazy acquiescence of which we are our- 
selves guilty: that all such customs are 
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always being modified for better or worse, 
and that we ourselves in supporting it are 
not merely doing nothing, we are distinctly 
taking a part, and that from the moment 
we adopt a current custom we are ourselves 
personally so far responsible. And there is 
also the danger of exaggerated or undue 
resistance ; where trifles are magnified into 
‘matters of moment, where influence and 
sympathy are sacrificed to caprice, where 
we lose the substance in catching at a 
shadow, where principle is too often re- 
placed by spiritual pedantry and _ pride. 
And between these two dangers exactly 
what we want, to steer aright, is Christian 
independence of character. Think of the 
cases even in your own short lives where you 
have done what you really did not approve 
or wish to do, where you have laughed 
with others at what in your heart you knew 
was no laughing, matter, where you have 
joined with others in blaming what you 
really did not blame, and you will not be 
disposed to question that if there were more 
independence of character, even of that 
kind which is well within our reach, we should 
have far less in our lives to regret, which 
regret comes too late to alter. 

And this leads us naturally to another 
way in which we sadly want to be more 
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independent, and that is in the judgments 
we pass on others’ characters and actions. 
These judgments are daily made by all of 
us, or at least daily made in our presence, 
and go out. with our tacit or express approval. 
Perhaps it would hardly be too much to say 
that the bulk of our own talk is telling or 
commenting on what others do or say, 
and such comments are really judgments. 
And yet how seldom are such judgments 
made with the smallest sense of the re- 
sponsibility we incur in making, listening 
to, or sanctioning them! We accept the 
hasty view of an act or a character which is 
started by those round us without thinking 
that it is often a vulgar view, an unfair 
view, a hard and stupid view, a false view. 
To be decently just in our judgments, we 
require to weigh opportunities, to make 
careful allowances, to consider special cir- 
cumstances, and characteristics, and pre- 
determining causes, to suspend decision on 
many points, on many others to give the 
benefit of doubt: and what chance is there 
of all this being done by the gossiping and 
superficial voice of society, which so weakly 
we allow to lead us? And the evil does not 
stop here. The mischief of this want of 
independence extends to all concerned. Not 
only is it grossly unjust to the person judged, 
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it is also fatal to ourselves. It robs us of 
all vigour and reality and backbone in 
estimating things and persons. If we let 
ourselves sway with the tide, after a time 
we lose the power to swim against it. We 
choose that soulless thing, public opinion, 
for our guide; and very soon we are as 
children in its hands, wholly dependent 
upon it. And a man in this state—is there 
a spectacle more pitiable ? 

Again, and more important, we need in- 
dependence in forming our ideals of life. 
And by ideals of life I do not mean so much 
that deliberate choice of a purpose at an 
early age, which is so remarkable a point 
in the lives of great men. In this sense 
ideals of life are rare. But I mean ideals 
in that other sense in which we all form 
them, whenever we think at all of what we 
should like to be or what we should like to 
do when we are\older. It might seem to 
some that at the worst these thoughts 
could be but waste of time: but it is not so. 
There are few things that have such subtle 
and profound effect upon our character as 
the nature of our admirations and desires : 
and yet it is strange how much we are guided 
by others even in what so exclusively con- 
cerns ourselves. Is it not a sign how des- 
perately we are in need of independence 
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when we let others decide for us not merely 
what we shall do, not merely how we shall 
judge our neighbours, but even what we 
shall desire for ourselves? And yet this 
is no exaggeration. Look at large classes 
or bodies of men, and see how blindly 
each drifts into adopting the common ideal 
of his class, some desiring military glory, 
some political success, some learning and 
literary fame, some mere selfish pleasure, 
and some mere vulgar wealth. And they 
do not wish it because of any natural turn 
in their character: it is often the mere 
influence of the current with which they 
drift—though after a while it becomes their 
character. And in little things it is the 
same. What sight is there more common, 
and yet what is more truly contemptible, 
than that of a man pursuing under the name 
of pleasure what is no pleasure in reality 
to him, purely because it is the fashion ? 
And are not the germs at least of this same 
temper to be found here in our little society, 
depriving us of much naturalness, much 
vigour, much variety, much healthy life, 
and laying the seeds for far more irreparable 
mischief hereafter ? 

But most of all in our religion is it desir- 
able, nay, imperatively required, that we 
should strive for more independence of 
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character. If our religious belief means 
the sum of our thoughts and feelings and 
hopes about our life’s duty and the ever- 
lasting God, then surely those thoughts and 
that experience must be our own, if there 
is to be any reality in them. And yet is it 
not true to say that often people seem less 
afraid of their religious thoughts being false, 
than of their being unusual? We often 
hear a wish expressed for greater unity 
in religion. If that means that it were well 
that all who are religiously minded, who 
love God, who long for greater strength 
and nobleness in their lives, who bow to the 
sacred law of Duty, should more work hand 
in hand and sink their differences of view— 
then it is indeed true. But if it means that 
all the varieties of religious thought should 
be forced into agreement—then it is both 
silly to hope for it, and, if we got it, it would 
be a bad and not a good thing. A man’s 
real religion is not what he is taught: it is 
what he finds out for himself. It grows 
up with him, within him: it is at once the 
root and the flower and the fruit of his inner 
and higher life: it is himself. It ean no 
more be the same in different minds than 
those minds themselves, except in an age 
of great ignorance and apathy, as all colours 
are alike in the dark. Nay, much more 
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than this. Men’s varieties of religious 
belief are not merely no hindrance to mutual 
‘life and benefit: they are helps. God and 
truth are above us, below us, beyond us; 
we can each at most grasp but a part. And 
other men may add another ray of light to 
ours, and help us to see a little more. 

‘Brethren, in understanding be men,’ 
says St. Paul: and this is his one pregnant 
word to show us this duty of independence, 
and surely Christ’s teaching is in accord. 
For what else did Christ do but break down 
all the barriers between God our Father and 
the soul of man, and bring each of us, the 
humblest of us, into immediate dependence 
on God alone? And if we can win that 
dependence, then in the truest sense our 
characters are independent: independent 
of human influences and errors, guided by 
the one true principle that cannot change 
for ever. 


LXXXV 


PROPORTION 
(February 28, 1875) 


I pon’tr know that anything is more difficult, 
even for those whose hearts are set on doing 
their duty, and whose aspirations are lifted 
above childish and mean things towards 
living a life that shall be worth having lived, 
than to keep a due proportion in their lives. 
Even when we have resolved, and have 
begun, to love and do the right, to scorn 
and shun the wrong, to cure and resist our 
faults, and to help others, there still re- 
mains the task of discerning between the 
greater wrong and the less, the larger and 
the lesser aims—the task of keeping our 
greater interest, and labour, and love for 
what is itself great, and so not wasting our- 
selves on what is good, perhaps, but trivial 
—the task of economising power by being 
willing to surrender smaller points while 
we cling all the firmer to central principles— 
the task in a word of preserving due propor- 
tion in our lives. The formalist Pharisees, 
though aiming at what was in itself good, 
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yet went far astray and led others far astray 
by just this want of proportion: and 
Christ, in that homely yet powerful language 
which always went to the root of the matter, 
charged them with straining out the gnat 
and swallowing the camel. And no words 
could express better what we are all so 
liable to do in all manner of suspected and 
unsuspected ways: it is just this that we 
have to learn not to do, alike in our more 
transitory interests and energies, and in 
our thoughts and judgments, and in our 
conduct and guidance of our lives in general. 

Take our interests, for example. Of 
course it is right and desirable that we should 
be interested in all kinds of smaller and more 
unimportant things. It is a happy pro- 
vision of our nature that many good and 
profitable things have to get done, which 
would be much harder to do if it were not 
that we can find real interest and pleasure 
even in what is slight and transitory. But 
yet, is it not common in every rank and every 
age to find an utter want of proportion in 
estimating the values of these various 
interests, leading to all kinds of wasted 
powers and lost opportunity and often 
degradation of tone ? How often do we see 
public men, for instance, engaged in work 
of the deepest importance and most pro- 
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found interest, aiming at the meaner and 
more trivial object and overlooking the 
larger! Often again in literature the want 
of this proportion in the subjects and 
aspects of the world that present themselves 
to a writer, produce a deplorable waste of 
power, an expenditure upon things transitory 
and trivial of a force of persuasion and 
‘enthusiasm that might have raised the tone 
of a generation had it been well directed. 
Or amongst ourselves, often does a boy at 
school, for want of seeing the different 
largeness of his interests, miss the whole 
significance of a school life. And instead 
of aiming at real growth of mind and 
character, instead of striving after that wide 
culture, that serious search for knowledge 
which is always open to him and which 
perhaps may never again be so nearly 
within his reach, instead of cultivating that 
public spirit, that vigour, that unselfish, 
simple, manly tone, for which a public 
school is so apt a theatre and furnishes 
such excellent examples, too many over- 
look these weightier matters, and erect the 
narrower, lower objects into their aims; 
and what they really care for is success, 
popularity, the lower forms of reputation, 
their own ambition or their own pleasure. 
But far more than in our daily interests, 
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which vary with the place we are in and the 
work we are doing, we need to keep a due 
proportion in our judgments and thoughts. 
In our judgments of each other this is a 
constant struggle, which even at your age 
has become doubtless a part of your experi- 
ence. How often are you not tempted to 
despise or underrate or object to some of 
your schoolfellows for reasons which you 
yourselves when a little older will laugh at 
as absurd? And older people are liable 
to exactly the same temptation, though 
the actual circumstances may be different. 
Exactly this same disregard of proportion 
makes us misjudge each other hereafter 
as well as at school. A man does not fit 
this or that narrow gauge which we choose 
to apply to our friends, and he is condemned 
without our ever thinking of vastly more 
important tests of worth which he may bear 
completely. How rare it is to find a man 
who in judging of his fellows sweeps away 
all those petty surface considerations, puts 
aside all outward varieties of form, due to 
circumstances or accident, and values the 
real heart, the real inner character. And 
as in our judgments of men, so still more 
in our judgments of things. If we would 
do real good in our day and in our place— 
and who is there so mean or so trivial as 
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not to wish it ?—then we shall find a large 
number of questions of the first importance 
on which we shall have to form a judgment 
whether we will or no. In questions of 
politics, that is of work to be done and 
causes to be helped which concern all our 
fellow-countrymen ; in questions of religion, 
of the truth about God, and the soul, and 
life, and duty, and the unseen world; in 
questions of social obligation, and social 
standards of right, and social evils which 
need curing, and social deficiencies which 
need supplying: in all these things the 
day will come for each of us when we shall 
have at least some influence, to help or 
hinder, and much will depend on the earnest- 
ness, the sympathy, the care, the conscien- 
tiousness with which we form our judgments 
and use our influence. And here, too, the 
real difficulty is not to get hold of some 
truth: most people, however hasty or 
prejudiced, do that: the real difficulty is 
to keep the due proportion: to cling to 
the great and wide and deep things, and 
to value truly the trivial and external and 
unimportant. To put refinement above 
justice: to value comfort, and ease, and 
conformity above truth : to set class interests 
and personal interests higher than national 
or human interests: to think rather of the 
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graceful, the pleasant, the picturesque, the 
easy-going life, and not the beneficent, 
the energetic, the unselfish, the noble life : 
these are some of the common ways in which 
men make shipwreck by neglect of the 
real proportions of things: this is again 
that straining out the gnat and swallowing 
the camel against which Christ our Master 
warns us. 

And what shall I say of religion itself ? 
Does not all human history bear witness 
that, even among those who most strive 
after making religion a reality, no fault is 
commoner than just this overturn of propor- 
tions, this laying stress on the lesser points 
and withdrawing our eyes from the greater ? 
The Pharisees who paid tithes of all that they 
possessed, and yet were so eaten up with 
spiritual pride that they turned away with 
contempt from Jesus Christ: the Judaisers 
among the early Christians, who would fain 
have enclosed the wine of Christ’s teaching 
in the worn-out bottles of the ceremonial 
law: the Catholic Inquisition who tried to 
spread the religion of love by fire and sword 
and torture and starvation: the monks 
of the Middle Ages whose whole life was a 
sacrifice to religion, but yet who forgot that 
the whole use of the leaven was to leaven the 
lump and not to be kept carefully apart in a 
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cloister-cell : the Puritans who tried to set 
up Jehovah’s Kingdom once more visibly on 
earth, and yet forgot that the three first- 
fruits of the Spirit are love, and joy, and 
peace: and lastly, the successors of these 
fanatics and formalists in our own day, who 
bind with their withies the growing Giant 
of Knowledge, who ignore the highest gifts 
‘of God to man’s mind, who make a human 
narrow society into the one divine church, 
or who make a dead talisman and Sibylline 
book of the living Bible, forgetting that 
religion is not a creed, but a life :—these are 
the great cloud of witnesses who show us 
the never-ending tendency of man in the 
highest of all human spheres of interest to 
set the part above the whole, to lose sight of 
all proportion, to strain out the gnat and 
swallow the camel. 

Be not deceived. Your life lies round you 
and before you, not trifling, not insignificant, 
however young or weak or unlearned you 
may be, but fraught with most stupendous 
issues. From time to time the epochs come 
to each of us, and force us to pause and 
think : a change of home, a new and power- 
ful influence, one or other of the old human 
experiences, a young child’s birth, a parent’s 
death: then we turn and look back upon 
our lives, and the trivial and transitory slips 
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out of sight in the larger horizon, and the 
greater, broader features alone are visible. 
But yet these epochs are but a moment’s 
resting-place ; the real thing that matters is 
not where we stop but how we walk from 
day today. And for this journey there is no 
help we need so much as help to see which 
of the many lights around us are the tran- 
sient tapers of this world, and which the 
eternal stars. 


LXXXVI 


INTENTION 
(March 14, 1875) 


IT is obvious that in estimating the goodness 
or badness of an action, the intention must 
always be taken into account, and often 
must go far to decide the question. It is 
obvious that in the little things we do from 
day to day which give pain to others, it 
makes a very great difference, sometimes 
the whole difference, whether we had any 
intention of so giving pain or not. We find 
this at once when the offence is against 
ourselves. It is much easier to forgive a 
much larger offence which was uninten- 
tionally committed, than a much smaller 
offence which was ‘deliberate. This is clearly 
true, and so far no one could deny it. But 
the danger in this matter is that in the 
desire to excuse our own faults we should 
press this plea of not having intended to 
commit the fault, further than it will go. 
This danger is as old as human nature itself. 
From the first day when men began to have 
any moral conceptions, any inner life, any 
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standard of duty, they have ever been in 
danger of letting themselves off too easily 
under the excuse that they did not intend 
it. And, indeed, it is by no means an easy 
matter to say offhand exactly how far the 
excuse is valid. Like so many questions 
which concern our conduct, it requires 
thought and patience to get at the truth in 
this matter. Let us look a little closer into 
it, and consider a few cases, and see if we 
can get any light and help. 

First, look at what we may call acts of 
impulse. How many the occasions are 
when we act on a sudden prompting, it does 
not require much reflection to perceive. 
It is manifest that a large proportion of the 
words we speak are thus determined, and 
our words are surely, both in their moral 
meaning and in their effect on ourselves 
and others, quite as much acts in the true 
sense as many things which are done with- 
out speech. Again in the rapid succession 
of various occupations which we call life, 
it also cannot but be that many if not most 
of our acts are also done upon impulse. 
With some people it is especially so: inso- 
much that it almost seems some people 
never act except upon impulse. Nay, we 
may go further and say that some whole 
nations seem thus impulsive. And I am not 
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at all saying that the impulsive character 
is a bad one. On the contrary, it often 
seems capable even of higher virtues than 
the deliberate character. There is some- 
thing ungrudging and whole-hearted about 
its love, its generosity, its bravery, its self- 
denial, that makes it unspeakably attractive 
when it is virtuous :—nay, at times men 
shave gone so far as unduly to depreciate 
deliberate virtue in comparison with it. 
The Greeks of old were an impulsive race : 
and some of the deeds they did twenty-four 
centuries ago make our eyes fill and our 
hearts beat quick even at this distant day 
when we read of them. The modern 
French are an impulsive race: and there 
is many a tale in their annals of sublime 
courage and noble devotion to a cause. 
Nearly all the great men who have stirred the 
hearts of their fellow-men have had at least 
a strain of impulsiveness in their character, 
which has certainly not been the least among 
the powers that have drawn men to them. 
Nay, if I may say it without irreverence, we 
see this quality in the character of Jesus 
Christ Himself :—in His love, in His pity, 
in His self-devotion—even in His indigna- 
tion against wrong. Assuredly, I am not 
saying that the impulsive character is bad 
or mean: far from it. Our question is 
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this: when the impulse leads us wrong, 
how far is it an excuse for the wrong that it 
was an impulse? Clearly it is better than 
deliberate wrong-doing: but that is all. 
The impulsive act may be forgiven if done 
once: we were surprised into it, we did not 
know we were capable of it. But once we 
have slipped, we know at least our own 
weakness : we are warned: and at once we 
have the responsibility laid upon us to be 
vigilant in future. It is in this way, indeed, 
that we come to know our own characters. 
If it is true on the one side that we do not 
feel a sudden fault to be ours in the same 
sense as a deliberate fault, it is no less true 
on the other side that our real characters 
are often clearest shown in just these sudden 
emergencies. If you want to find out the 
grit of a man’s true nature, you would surely 
rather watch what he does under sudden 
prompting, than what he does deliberately. 
The real bent of our disposition is most 
clearly revealed to us when we act so in- 
stantaneously that all longer-sighted motives 
have not time to act. Natural courage is 
surely best seen under sudden danger: 
natural good temper under sudden provoca- 
tion: natural honesty under sudden pres- 
sure. This is the advantage to each of us 
in our impulsive acts: they show us our 
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weak points: they tell us what we have to 
guard against. Only surely they do not 
excuse us, if after one or two falls we neglect 
that vigilance. We may fall again and 
again after we have begun to place guard 
over ourselves ;—that may be forgiven: 
but what cannot be forgiven is to neglect 
this guard, to take no precautions, and then 
ito fall. For then we have laid a trap for 
ourselves, and when we fall into it the plea 
of impulse is idle and invalid. 

And as with acts of impulse, so with de- 
liberate deeds, it is idle to plead a want of 
intention. We may do things which are in 
no sense impulsive acts, and yet in which 
the wrong was not intended when we began. 
This is the case where we follow a custom, 
or act by habit without reflection, or begin 
a course which led us where we did not 
expect. In all these cases we did not intend 
the wrong: but is that an excuse? As 
before, it may palliate a first offence: it 
cannot remain an available excuse as soon 
as ever we have got any experience of our- 
selves. ‘I didn’t intend any harm ! ’—what 
does this generally mean? does it not mean 
‘I knew my own weakness, but took no pre- 
cautions’: or ‘I did not take the trouble 
to think where I was being led on’: or ‘I 
really did not care very much what was the 
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end, provided I could quiet my own con- 
science with the excuse that no harm was 
intended at starting’? Do not all these 
pleas break down at sight when thus plainly 
stated ? The want of intention turns out 
to be really an intention to do wrong. ‘I 
took no precautions against my weakness’ : 
that is, I deliberately courted the danger. 
“I did not take the trouble to think’: 
that is, I deliberately preferred the chance 
of doing a bad act to the irksomeness of 
thought. ‘I really did not care very 
much’: that is, I knew it was the world- 
struggle of right and wrong that was going 
on, and I deliberately chose the risk of being 
on the wrong side. 

The fact is, the whole of moral growth 
consists in bringing more and more of our 
life under the influence of our wills. It is 
the undeveloped natures, the savage and 
the infant, whose acts are not the acts of 
conscious choice ; and moral progress means 
just this, to extend the action of our wills 
more and more. No one begins life by 
willing to be wicked: but what makes so 
many lives so mean and so empty and so 
contemptible, is just this,—that they will 
not use any effort to bring their wills to 
bear upon their characters. And so by 
degrees the baser impulses, the selfishness, 
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the temper, the feebleness, the sensuality, 
the sloth, the meanness, the spite have their 
own way, and the man becomes that appall- 
ing but not uncommon spectacle, a being 
whose whole life has turned out just what 
he did not intend. He would not use his 
will when he was young: and so the im- 
“pulses which he yielded to have trampled 
down and slain that will, and a new and base 
will has now grown up out of those impulses. 
Our part is to see that this disastrous case 
does not befall us. Our part, the manly 
part, the Christian part, is to see that our 
wills, to do our duty and live true and noble 
lives, shall be master of our impulses and 
not their slave, that so we may ‘rise on 
stepping-stones of our dead selves to higher 
things.’ This is why we pray daily in 
private and together. This is why we en- 
courage each other week by week in gather- 
ings like these. This is what all good men 
who have lived and died here and elsewhere 
have spent their faculties to help their 
brethren to do. This, in a word, is our life 
service to which God our Father bids us 
rise, and Christ our Master has gone before 
to show us the way. 


LXXXVII 


EASTER 
(March 28, 1875) 


It was as on this day that the new life of 
the Christian Church began, when at last 
it emerged from its childhood. As long as 
Christ was with it in the flesh, it was like a 
child, sitting at its Founder’s feet, gathering 
the strength that it needed for the long 
battle of its riper years, drinking in the 
words and the principles that were to guide 
its steps when the Master was no longer to 
be with them. Then came the arrest, the 
trial, the desertion, the malefactor’s death : 
the blackness of great darkness. But to- 
day—when the two disciples walked to 
Emmaus and felt their heart burn within 
them at the thought of their Master’s 
greatness: or when the little flock met once 
more in the Upper Room, and felt that they 
were alone and yet not alone: alone for 
ever and yet never alone again: that their 
Master would no more be with them as of 
old by lake-side or on hill-tops or seated in 
their humble dwellings, making heaven of 
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their sordid earth, yet that in another truer 
sense He would be with them always even 
to the end of the world :—then to-day, I 
say, they passed from the old life into the 
new, from the life of tutelage to the life of 
action: they crossed that invisible yet sub- 
stantial barrier, which each one of us has to 
‘pass for himself, the barrier that parts 
childhood from manhood. 

And to-day, then, surely it is natural for 
us to ask, how has the seed grown? What 
are the signs of the progress of His leaven 
working in the lump? And what help or 
strength or light does the memory of this 
day leave with us that, with us too, if so it 
may be, our Easter Day may mark a period 
of transit from the lower to the higher, may 
be the turning of a new page from lesser life 
to larger ? 

And if you would know how Christ’s 
work has prospered, I bid you not look only 
or mainly at the outward things. The out- 
ward things are indeed marvellous enough. 
It is marvellous enough that the Church 
which began to-day, not yet nineteen cen- 
turies ago, as a secret and timid gathering 
of a handful of unlettered workmen in an 
unknown street in an insignificant province 
of the Roman Empire, should count its 
followers now by scores of millions in every 
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land that can fitly be called civilised: that 
the Name of its Founder, Who died a slave’s 
death at the age of thirty-three without 
having written a line, without travelling 
beyond the narrow limits of His little 
country, without making a single influential 
convert, Who, half a century later, was but 
cursorily mentioned by the great Roman 
historian as the seditious author of a dis- 
astrous superstition whose followers were 
known by their hatred of all mankind— 
that this Name should now be the one Name 
most revered by all progressive races under 
the sun: that the power of its mere worldly. 
organisation, quite apart from any spiritual 
influence, should be such that not merely 
outward enemies seem helpless against it, 
but that even corruption and ignorance and 
superstition and the unworthiness of its re- 
presentatives and the most utter divergence 
from the true Christian spirit, which from 
time to time have defiled this or that 
portion of the Church, seem quite unable 
to destroy it :—surely all these things are 
in their way astounding, and they are marks 
of the power of Christianity at least in- 
directly. But yet it is not these things that 
are the real test of its greatness: for they 
are outward, and the greatness of Christ’s 
work is inward. 
8.H. Il. S 
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It is not, then, in its numbers, it is not in 
its fame, it is not even in its power, that we 
must look for the true greatness of Christ’s 
Church. These are the things that strike 
the eye, as in Elijah’s vision of old did the 
thunder, the earthquake, and the hurricane. 
But the Lord was not in these: the Lord 
“was in the “still small Voice ’’: and so it is 
in Christianity. If we wish to know how 
Christ’s seed has grown we must turn to the 
individual life of each man’s secret heart. It 
is in the special higher aims of you and me, 
of each one of us, in the personal relation 
to God and Duty and the rule of life; in 
our personal resolves to be true, to be 
honest, to be scrupulously conscientious, to 
be kind and unselfish, to have large and 
full sympathies for all distress and wrong 
suffering, to be manfully industrious, to 
beat down our bad temper and our vanity, 
to look courageously away from pleasure for 
the sake of duty or of others, to try and 
see how much good we can compress into 
our short and uncertain lives, and not how 
little we can let ourselves off with, to expect 
and bear all manner of defeats and dis- 
couragements :—it is in all these things, and 
not merely in the doing of them, but in doing 
them for the one sake of God and Right, 
that the power of Christ’s life and death can 
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be alone made plain to us, and not in hun- 
dreds of hierarchies or thousands of churches 
or millions of converts—no, nor in any 
creeds or articles of religion or any form of 
words whatever. 

And it is when we look at this point that 
we first see what a vast advance Christ’s 
work has brought about among mankind. 
It is that which constitutes the vital differ- 
ence between the modern and the ancient 
world. We blind ourselves often in making 
comparison between the two. There was 
so much that was noble in the ancient 
world, in the way of social action : so much 
heroism, so much patriotism, so much sym- 
pathy, so much enthusiasm, so much sinking 
of self in the common cause, that we forget 
the inner individual life, the personal aiming 
at nobleness and duty, of which they had so 
faint a conception. And again, in estimat- 
ing what progress we have made in the 
modern world, we so often fix on the wrong 
things instead of the right. The softening 
of manners, the suppression of great social 
evils like slavery, the spread of education and 
enlightenment among the poor, the abolition 
of particular class-wickedness like duelling, 
the rise and growth of philanthropy as part 
of the common qualities of men, the growing 
sense of the horror and black infamy of any 
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war of aggression or ambition: these and 
other things like these are great gains indeed, 
and doubtless much, if not all of the impulse 
that has brought them to pass has been due 
in one way or another to Christianity : but 
these are not the special fruits of Christ’s 
work, nor the real distinction between the 
“Christian and the heathen world. The true 
result of that Church of which to-day is the 
birthday, is an inner, not a visible result. 
It is the popularising of the idea of personal 
religion. That there are to-day hundreds 
of thousands in every civilised land, whose 
lives are, I do not say blameless or anything 
near it, but are at least aiming at an ideal 
standard, founded in some faint measure on 
a belief in one guiding Principle, of Wisdom, 
Power and Fatherly Benevolence, and are 
constantly struggling to realise somewhat of 
this belief in a\useful and honourable life, 
quite apart from any motives of gain or ambi- 
tion or fame or any earthly reward : and that 
these things should be found in no one class, 
but should be quite as genuinely prevalent 
among the poor and ignorant as among the 
rich and important—+that is a result, if you 
will, transcending all the most impossible 
dreams of the ancient world, all the utopias 
of Greek philosophers, or even the Messianic 
triumphs of the Jewish prophets. 
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And if this is the sign of Christ’s success ; 
if the triumph of Christianity which began 
to-day be the silent growth of personal 
religion, then one of our Easter lessons will 
be this, that Christ’s Kingdom is both 
narrower and wider than it seems. It is 
narrower, because how many of those who 
belong ostensibly to a Christian community 
simply make no attempt to win this personal 
holiness for themselves ! How many neither 
possess nor are striving to find that personal 
horror of sin, that individual effort and love 
for goodness, which is the true seed borne 
by that mighty tree which Christ planted ! 
And yet unless we have ourselves at least 
some germ of this inner life of duty and 
love and aspiration within us, we have no 
claim to share in this Easter festival, we 
do not own any inheritance in Christ’s 
Kingdom, and no creeds or services or con- 
firmations or Communion can make us 
Christians at all. But also, thank God, in 
another way Christ’s Kingdom is wider than 
it seems. For all those, whether now or in 
the remote past, whether here or in the 
remotest corner of the earth, all those who 
have set themselves to try and purify their 
lives, all who try to realise the significance 
of their short life here, and the eternity 
and immensity of Right and Duty, and the 
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noble hopes and possibilities that lie within 
the reach of each human soul, if it will 
really do its best, and live its individual 
life with true love for good and true hatred 
of wrong :—all these I say, by whatever 
name men call them, are really the heirs of 
Christ’s Kingdom, and the proofs of the 
‘real success of His short and suffering life 
on earth. This is the heritage which is 
offered to us all: this it is which some of 
you in confirmation have publicly claimed 
as your right, as your right indeed it is, in 
virtue of what Christ has done for us all. 
And if such be the hopes we cling to, and 
such the resolves we take, a few of us, 
according to our Church’s wise rule, openly 
before the congregation, but all, I hope, 
silently in their hearts, then we shall have 
learnt our Easter lesson, and used our 
Easter opportunity, as our Master Christ 
Himself would have us do. 


LXXXVIII 


DISHONESTY 
(May 2, 1875) 


THERE is a matter which has been much in 
my thoughts since we separated for the 
holidays ; a matter which concerns us all 
very closely, and with regard to which I 
have been in two minds for some days past, 
as to whether I should speak frankly out 
to you on one of these Sunday evening 
opportunities, or choose some other time. 
And on the whole it seems best that I should 
speak now, more particularly as I am coming 
for the next few weeks to live more closely 
amongst you, and the more thoroughly we 
can understand one another, the happier 
and the better it will be for both. 

And this matter is the dishonesty which 
is to be found in certain parts of our school. 
Now of course I am aware that the evil of 
dishonesty is one which it is not likely at 
present that any collection of boys as large 
as ours would be ever entirely free from. 
Among nearly four hundred boys, coming 
from very different kinds of homes, differing 
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very much in strength of character, and 
early influences, and in power of under- 
standing common things, and personal habits 
of dealing, there are certain, as things now 
are, to be some few quite without principle 
or moral perceptions, and a great many 
well-intentioned but weak. With these 
natural conditions, and added to these a 
considerable freedom of action which is 
part of the essence of an English public 
school, and a power—which always must 
be more or less available, where teachers 
are various and many boys are taught by 
one man—a power of doing disgraceful 
things without being found out ;—with all 
these facts present, it is quite certain that 
there will be always some few boys who lie 
and cheat without compunction, and we 
can never feel that our character as a 
school is quite free from the stain of this 
unworthiness, or ‘that if all seerets were 
made known we should not have some of 
our schoolfellows to be ashamed of. 

That being so, it is clear that the really 
important question is not, ‘Is there any one 
who is thus guilty?’ but, ‘What is the 
state of common feeling and opinion on 
the matter?’ Is it, like the kindred case 
of stealing, a thing which is liable to occur 
from time to time, but which is condemned 
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by the large majority? Is it a thing 
difficult to do, a thing which those who do 
it have to conceal from their fellows, or if 
they are known to do it, are despised and 
reprobated by the common voice? Is it 
regarded as being as disreputable as it 
really is, and would the mass of boys not 
merely be above it themselves, but would 
they find it impossible to associate as 
friends with those who are guilty of it? 
This is the case here with stealing: is it 
also the case with cheating ? 

Cannot you all see, when I put this plain 
question, how painful and humiliating it is 
to have to answer, No? It is not the case 
at all, to the extent it should be, that public 
opinion among yourselves condemns and 
keeps down dishonesty. It is quite possible 
for a boy to be guilty of such gross dis- 
honesty as would entirely be fatal to his 
career and social position if he were grown 
up, and yet not to lose caste among his 
fellows. It is possible for utterly con- 
temptible fraud to be committed and to be 
successful, and to be even talked of and 
boasted of in the presence of many, and 
for the story to be told again as if it was 
rather an achievement, and yet for nobody 
to speak the plain truth, that such acts 
are simply abominable and that those who 
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do them are disgracing the school. You 
must know that if these things were really 
widely known in the country, they would 
entirely destroy the good name of the 
school, and inflict a blow on it such as it 
probably would not recover from. You 
must know that if such dishonesty were 
committed, for instance, in any public office, 
he who committed it would never be able 
to show his face again. You must know 
that in any relation of life between man 
and man, the first foundation of all success, 
of all prosperity, of all happiness, nay, of 
all common respect and free intercourse, is 
the need of upright dealing. And if you 
know all this, how can you suffer it to be 
said of this ancient and noble school, which 
forty years ago was known to all England 
as the regenerating influence in the educa- 
tion of our upper classes, how can you suffer 
it to be said that the common opinion of 
the boys treats with indifference so scandal- 
ous a charge as this, that in certain parts of 
the school all kinds of shameful frauds go on 
which you have not the courage, or the man- 
liness, or do not feel the imperative necessity, 
of putting down by common consent ? 

I do not wish to exaggerate: and I am 
at this moment not speaking particularly 
to any one, but generally to all. I take 
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great care to say that these things go on in 
certain parts of the school. I know well 
that in many parts, though there may be 
individuals who are untrustworthy, the 
common practice is straightforward and 
truthful. I know well that there are also 
individuals whose lives are altogether 
guided by higher motives of duty, and 
whose consciences are clear and quick: 
and these can be trusted anywhere and 
under all circumstances to act as a Christian 
and a gentleman should. I know well also 
that some houses are healthier than others 
in this matter: and as far as I can judge, 
I hope and believe that this house is one 
of the better sort. I hope and_ believe 
that if I knew all, where I only know a 
part, I should still feel that it was a good 
place for a boy to come to: a place where 
on the whole he would be helped and not 
hindered in the endeavour to become as 
he grew up a useful and an honourable 
man: a place to which he might be grateful 
in after years, and not have cause to curse 
the day he came here. All this I believe : 
and if I did not believe it, you may be quite 
sure that neither I nor any other man who 
was worth anything would care to live on 
here, among people -whom he could not 
trust: but this is not the whole point ; 
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and I should like to believe you all felt 
more with me the grave responsibility that 
lies in a matter like this on every boy 
amongst you. 

In the first place, if there are any here 
who at this time are pursuing dishonourable 
practices in your school work, let me just 
ask, Have you thought what it is you are 
doing? Have you really seen what a 
dreadful thing it is to become a person 
who cannot be trusted? Can you really 
deliberately choose to throw away the first 
and most essential quality, I do not say of 
a Christian, I do not even say of a gentle- 
man, but of a man: namely, upright 
conduct ? Is it possible you can realise 
that by these practices you cease at once 
to deserve any respect from any one, and 
if you still retain respect, it is because you 
have managed to conceal your degradation ? 
Can it be that such a wretched life as that 
is what you are really satisfied with, and 
that this is what your parents’ care and 
friends’ hopes and your own wishes and 
resolves have really come to, that for the 
sake of some small apparent gain—for of 
course it is no real gain—you have sacrificed 
that straightforwardness of conduct with- 
out which a true man feels life not worth 
the living ? 
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But to those among you who are free 
from this detestable blot upon your char- 
acter, to those who do hate and shun dis- 
honesty as it ought to be hated and shunned— 
and I would fain hope that all here are such, 
though last term you know it was not so— 
to those I would say, quite as emphatically 
as to the others, that a grave responsibility 
lies upon you. For it really rests with you 
whether the public opinion of this place 
shall pronounce definitely and firmly against 
such things, or whether it shall feebly 
tolerate them and condone them. The 
public opinion of yourselves, to which each 
one contributes whether he will or no, is 
immensely powerful for good as it is for 
evil: and I would you could all feel fully 
how you are responsible for the exercise of 
this. I have no doubt at all that this 
disgraceful thing which is said of us, that 
there are certain parts of the school where 
cheating is rampant, is one which the public 
opinion of yourselves is quite competent 
to deal with: that it is quite within your 
power, and more than it is in any one else’s 
power, to put it completely down and wipe 
away the reproach from us. And if it is 
in your power, then you are absolutely 
bound to use that power, and if you do not 
use it, part of the disgrace inevitably and 
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justly attaches to you. A house like this, 
moré than one-eighth of the school, might 
be, if it would act together and energetically 
in the matter, a most potent lever to lift 
off this weight, a real strength and source 
of incalculable good to the school, setting 
just the example that is wanted, which 
others would then follow and so the battle 
“be won. 

Do you want to know what a boy can 
do, what the force of one example is, and 
what effect it has? When I was in the 
school there was in the form in which I 
was a boy who had his faults like the rest 
of us, and was not at all an exceptional 
character, but was simply trying to do his 
best, like many of you: and finding a dis- 
honest practice current, he once or twice, 
quite simply and naturally, expressed 
disgust. And I have reason to know that 
the effect of his words was far beyond 
anything he thought at the time. Fourteen 
years afterwards he received a letter from 
a friend who was a clergyman in India—I 
have seen that letter this very day—in 
which these words occurred: ‘I owe you 
thanks for a lesson you taught us of con- 
scientiousness for which I have been more 
grateful as the years rolled on, and in my 
separation from school friends at home I 
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have ever been held to you by a sense of 
gratitude for that example.’ Can you con- 
ceive any greater happiness in after years 
than the thought that you had given some 
such help as this to a schoolfellow, and 
would you not welcome the opportunity ? 
Well, now is the time: here is the evil 
to be cured: there are so many weak or 
wavering schoolfellows who want such aid. 
Will you not combine to give it ? 


LXXXIX 


JINEYMA 
(May 16, 1875) 


»Tuis is Whitsunday, and the Church has 
for many centuries, in nearly all its branches, 
fixed on this day, in some form or other, 
to commemorate the outpouring of God’s 
spirit upon man. There is much difficulty 
connected, as many of you doubtless know, 
with the right understanding even of what 
is meant by those simple words: and 
different sections of the Church have under- 
stood them very differently. But the dis- 
cussion of these points belongs rather to 
theology than to religion: and theology 
has very often obscured rather than assisted 
religion with vain disputations and mis- 
understandings. Into these disputations I 
certainly do not intend to enter. It is far 
better for us simply to go straight to the 
fountain-head, to Christ’s own words. For 
from them at any rate we are more likely 
than from any Athanasian Creed or elabor- 
ate essay to get some light that does not 
require subtle brains or great learning to 
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comprehend, and to hear some loving voice 
speaking in plain tones to us, to warn us 
and encourage us and help us on the way 
that our better selves are all really trying 
to go. 

In the first place, then, we must remember 
that when Christ speaks in the Gospels of 
the Spirit of God, He is using no new or 
startling expression, but one which was 
quite familiar to the Jews to whom He was 
talking. All the higher gifts of religious 
insight, of truer and nobler aims and ideals 
of life, of power to exercise moral persuasion 
and encouragement upon the people, which 
made a man what the Jews called a prophet, 
—all these gifts were called commonly— 
with that clear and deep feeling for the 
higher things which characterised this 
astonishing nation—the gifts of God’s spirit 
to man. The prophet, in looking forward 
to a glorious future when the whole nation 
should be lifted to that higher knowledge 
and nobler life which was the mark of the 
few inspired ones, says in clear words: ‘ It 
shall come to pass in those days, saith the 
Lord, that I will pour out my spirit upon 
all flesh, and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy.’ And it was not merely 
moral gifts that were held to be the marks 
of God’s spirit: but we find that with the 
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same true instinct and humble simplicity 
they ascribed to this divine influence also 
the higher mental gifts. Thus even the 
artistic powers of the decorators of Solomon’s 
temple are beautifully felt and described to 
be the fruit of God’s spirit. When any 
man, in short, shewed any higher natural 
power than his fellows, and above all, when 
he was gifted with that surpassing power 
of caring more deeply about God’s service, 
and feeling more truly which way God’s 
will was bidding him go, and helping and 
encouraging others more faithfully and 
devotedly, to leave the lower life and rise 
to the higher; then upon that man they 
felt had been poured out the gift of God’s 
spirit. 

And if Christ used this same word ‘ the 
Spirit of God’ in a still higher sense, as 
surely He did, it was not at all that its 
meaning was changed, or that in any way 
He abandoned its old signification ; it was 
simply that His transcendent character and 
divine loftiness of ideal and of life trans- 
figured every part of the old teaching— 
taking away the veil, as it were, and develop- 
ing its incompleteness, and raising and 
ennobling it all. He did not come to 
destroy, He said, but to fulfil, And just 
as He answered the captious lawyer by 
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pointing out to him that His two great prin- 
ciples, love to God and love to man, were 
expressly enjoined in the Mosaic books, so 
He drew men to Him by shewing them the 
higher meanings of what they already be- 
lieved in; so exactly in the same way He 
spoke to those who had been accustomed 
to think of God’s spirit as the source of all 
man’s nobler powers and higher impulses, and 
without for an instant attacking this thought 
or even changing the expression, He taught 
them better and clearer than before the 
boundless wealth and power of this spirit, 
and its close and constant presence, and 
its unspeakable sanctity, and the vital need 
which each one among them had of looking 
hourly for its help, and cherishing with 
humble and loving care the least spark or 
sign of its influence in his heart. 

You all know that remarkable passage 
which occurs in all three Gospels, not quite 
in the same connection but in practically 
the same words, running as follows: ‘ Who- 
soever shall speak a word against the Son of 
Man, it shali be forgiven him: but whoso- 
ever shall speak against the Holy Spirit, it 
shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come.’ There 
is something very terrible in the sound of 
these words, and to our ears, trained in the 
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phraseology not so much of Christ as of the 
creeds, it sounds as though a distinction 
were drawn which does not answer to any 
clear difference of right or wrong such as 
our conscience enables us to judge of. And 
if we go to theological books to help us, 
the chances are we get many words and not 
much help. And yet, if simply understood 
.by the light of what I have said of Christ’s 
use of the word ‘the Spirit of God,’ the 
passage is both clear and full of instruction. 
The real blasphemy, he says, is not that 
outward evil-speaking of which alone you 
are so condemnatory, bad as that is: evil- 
speaking of good and holy things and of 
good and holy men, even of Christ your 
Master, these may be flippant and shallow 
and wicked, but they are not the real, the 
worst blasphemy: the real blasphemy is 
that which denies and disbelieves the whole 
Divine Influence altogether; it is that fatal 
narrowness and coldness, or rather deadness 
of heart—that dogged content with the 
lower things—which will not open to receive 
any higher promptings. And _ this, He 
sternly says, shall not be forgiven either in 
this world or in the next: for the simple 
reason, surely, that this contempt of good- 
ness is not like other sins, a blot upon a 
character which has much (or may have 
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much) good in it, it is rather the extinction 
of all that can properly be called good, it is 
spiritual death. 

And if this is what Christ meant, as I 
truly think it is, by the Spirit of God, then, 
without penetrating into mysteries beyond 
our comprehension, we can still enter into 
the gist of His teaching on the subject which 
our Christianity especially commemorates 
to-day, and find that it has a real and a 
practical meaning for even the youngest 
of us here. In plain words the question 
which this day puts to each one of us is 
this: whatever your falls may be, whatever 
your slips or temptations or even your often- 
repeated sins may be, do you still try your 
best to keep your heart reverent and sensi- 
tive towards any and every form of good- 
ness which you see or hear or read of ? 
Does it pain you to hear high motives and 
a pure and conscientious standard of life 
sneered at or depreciated? Do you try 
genuinely, not merely to be content with 
doing common and easy duties, but to keep 
your inner eyes open to all the reaching 
out after better things which the example 
of others or your own conscience from time 
to time suggests to you? The working of 
that transcendent influence, the Spirit of 
God, for all its vastness and sanctity, yet 
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comes daily close to each one of us in some 
such shape as these. And whenever some 
higher motive, some purer desire, some man- 
lier and nobler example, some larger ideal 
of duty, is put before us, and we despise it 
or scoff at it or turn away from it, then we 
are so far helping to bring ourselves into 
that fearful state which leads to just that 
blasphemy against the Spirit of God which 
“cannot be forgiven here or hereafter. 
Indeed I know that few if any can feel 
they are quite free from this evil. Some- 
times from ignorance, often from pure 
thoughtlessness, or vanity, or want of self- 
vigilance and self-control, we slip into this 
fatal error of running down what is great 
and noble and good. It is not, alas, hard 
to describe how from such a beginning the 
other and worse stages are reached. Do we 
not all know some whose presence seems 
insensibly to lower the tone of all around 
them, whose very speech or even entering 
the room where we are seems to draw a 
chilling cloud over everything, making 
virtue seem ridiculous, and all the higher 
meaning of man’s life mean and false and 
worthless ?_ This it is, to resist the spiritual 
influences, for year after year, till we are 
impermeable and dead to them. But our 
part it is rather, in St. Paul’s vivid metaphor, 
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‘to stir the fire’ of the Spirit, acting as it 
does, present as it is, always, even in the 
midst of a little society like ours, every 
moment of our daily life. Every chance we 
get, every better and higher thought, every 
friend’s example, every teacher’s precept, 
even the vague promptings and aspirations 
of our own heart—above all, the direct 
religious appeals from home, from our 
prayers, from the Bible, from the love of 
God we have all had some glimmering of— 
these are to us, here and now, the waftings 
of the breath of this great influence, which 
God leaves it to us to welcome or reject. 
And if we really do our best to welcome 
them and strive to grow in that reverence 
and love for them—then we know what is 
meant by the lesson of this great Day. 


XC 


PRECEPTS AND PARADOXES ‘= 
(May 30, 1875) 


PEOPLE sometimes talk, and most of us are 
‘sometimes disposed to think, as if Christian- 
ity was a rule, a code: as if the Bible or 
at least the New Testament was a book of 
precepts, in which if a man desired to know 
whether such and such a thing were wrong, 
he would look and see. Just as, if a man 
were in doubt what is the law of the land, he 
would examine or employ some one to ex- 
amine the statute book, so, it is sometimes 
said, the Christian can find the rule of all 
his conduct in Christ’s teaching. And then, 
perhaps, some real difficulty meets him, 
with reference to what course he ought to 
pursue: and he refers to his code, and finds 
that there is nothing to fit the case exactly. 
Or, again, he wishes to act up to its rules, and 
he finds precepts about giving away all your 
property, about accepting violence with- 
out resistance or redress, and other almost 
impossible and even undesirable actions. 
And so sometimes he comes to think that 
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this code has both too much in it and too 
little : that it both fails to tell him what he 
ought to do when he consults it about his 
own difficulties, and also contains many 
provisions which it would be neither possible 
nor right to fulfil. And seeing these things, 
he sometimes feels disposed to cease to 
study and revere Christ’s words as once he 
had done, or else perhaps even joins in an 
ignorant attack upon His teaching as un- 
practical and unfit for daily life and common 
men. 

The fact is, this is altogether a blunder. 
Christ’s teaching is not a code at all. A 
code of rules is drawn up with great care, 
and is intended to lay down definite laws 
clearly forbidding some acts and enjoining 
others. By a code aman can know by simple 
inspection whether what he is going to do is 
against the law or not. A code is a certain 
guide leaving nothing to a man’s own intelli- 
gence except the mere understanding of the 
words in which it is expressed. A code stirs 
no thought, and cannot possibly attract to it 
any feeling. It has no understatement and 
no exaggeration; it embraces everything: 
it covers the whole ground. It says simply, 
do this, avoid that, and tells you what will 
happen if you disobey it. 

Christ’s law is the very reverse of all this. 
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It does not attempt to enumerate wrong 
things and right things. It has no com- 
plete list of sins and duties. It has many 
omissions, many exaggerations. In some 
cases, as in that precept about giving to the 
poor, it is superseded : and it is our distinct 
Christian duty to disobey some of its in- 
junctions. It is no infallible guide, to be 
simply opened and looked into and obeyed. 
Its language can be quoted, and has been 
quoted, in defence of the most opposite 
courses. In some places it even seems to 
run counter to itself. 

What then? Shall we abandon it as a 
guide? Shall we, too, say it is beautiful 
but unpractical, a noble ideal, but unfit for 
daily life? God forbid. 

No. Christ’s law is only not a code 
because it is something so much higher. 
When Christ came the Jews did not want a 
new code, they wanted life. The old Dis- 
pensation was a code: they had had enough 
of living by law, and had even come to think 
that if they kept this law, then they had 
done all that was required of them. Their 
nature was stunted by too much code: they 
wanted something at once wider and freer : 
they wanted to learn the Infinity of God 
and the insignificance of man. They wanted 
no more rules, like fences outside, to shut 
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them in the narrow road of right: they 
wanted impulse from within, some divine 
fire in their hearts, that should lift them 
and cleanse them and inspire them, and fit 
them for the larger simpler views of God and 
God’s universe and Man and Man’s voca- 
tion, that came into the world with Jesus 
Christ. To do all this, it was not a new 
code that was required, it was a new prin- 
ciple : and there was but one principle that 
had the lifting power and the cleansing power 
and the inspiring power; and that was the 
Christian principle of love. 

That is why Christianity is not a code. A 
code requires obedience: and Christ saw 
that what the Jews wanted, and what the 
world wanted, was not how to learn obedi- 
ence, but to learn love. When Moses gave 
the ten commandments in the desert, the 
Jews were a semi-savage race: with some 
noble instincts and some marvellous powers, 
but, as their early history shews, full of 
gross superstitions, barbarous and bloody 
in war, devoid of the commonest national 
unity and capacity to act together for any 
time to gain a common end. They had to 
learn obedience, and the Mosaic law, the 
Kings, the prophets, the captivity, were the 
influences that taught it them. And note 
also, what is often forgotten, that other 
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nations in the world were learning the same 
lesson, more or less perfectly, by other 
means at the same time. The freedom and 
patriotism of the gifted tribes of Greeks, 
with all their laxity of morals, were teaching 
something of it. The bravery and respect 
for law and organising power of Rome, 
with all their want of culture and _politi- 
cal struggles and corruption, were teaching 
something more. The growing intercourse 
between the outlying barbarians of Spain 
and Asia and Africa and Gaul was teaching 
already a little. So that when Christ came 
the foundation was laid for the master- 
hand at last to build. And the structure 
that He built was no code, no law court, no 
worldly throne, no temporal empire : it was 
the vast temple of human unity and common 
helpfulness, whose shrine was the Love and 
Fatherhood of the One True God. 

And this explains at once quite simply all 
those difficulties I spoke of above. It was 
no easy matter to shew the world, whose 
sole idea of religion was obeying precepts, 
that religion was not precepts but love. 
Precepts are finite, love is infinite. And 
that men’s hearts might be touched and 
lifted from the finite to the infinite, Christ 
had to appeal personally to them, to waken 
them to consciousness of the vastness of 
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God’s love, of the boundlessness of God’s 
claims upon them, of the infinity of human 
aspiration, of the transcendent importance 
of their own lives, of the greatness and price- 
less value of their own souls. No precepts 
could do this: the principle of love alone 
could do it. And for this wakening they 
had to be not only touched with gentle 
messages; they had to be aroused, startled, 
with the new truth presented often in 
the most surprising, unexpected, impressive 
forms. This clears up much if not all of our 
difficulty. Viewed as precepts, many of 
Christ’s sayings are, as we said, exaggerated, 
impossible. ‘ Let your conversation be yea, 
yea.’ ‘Give to him that asketh of you.’ 
‘He that will save his life must lose it.’ 
‘To him that smiteth thee on the right 
cheek turn to him the other also.’ ‘ Let 
not thy right hand know what thy left 
hand doeth.’ ‘ Love yourenemies.’ ‘ Take 
no thought for the morrow.’ These and 
many more like these are not precepts: 
they are Christian paradoxes. That is to 
say, they do not tell a man what detailed 
acts to do: they present to him in a startling 
form something of the vastness and supreme 
force of that Love which henceforth is to 
serve him in place of precepts. They shew 
us abruptly and impressively the gulf that 
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lies between the common selfish practice 
and complacent self-satisfaction of the lower 
worldly standard, and the heavenly infinite 
gentleness and devotion and humility of the 
Christian standard, which is our standard. 

And this explains too, lastly, why we 
have no infallible guide. If we have no 
precepts but principles, then we cannot find 
our duty in the Bible: but the Bible gives 
us the aids to find our duty for ourselves. 
It may seem at first as if we have too hard 
a task before us: but Christ knew well 
that just in the constant struggle to find 
out our duty for ourselves lies the gradual 
growth and strengthening of the individual 
soul. The price must be paid in this world 
for everything that is precious: and surely 
the most precious thing of all, a noble 
character and upright conscience, cannot 
come to us without price. And the price 
we pay is just this: bravely to face our 
difficulties, truly to study Christ’s character 
and His divine words: to do our best to feel 
that love for God and one another which 
He spent and offered His life for: to struggle 
and struggle again when we have doubts 
and difficulties and temptations: but never 
to be faithless to Love and never to doubt 
our Great Master’s teaching, and never to 
give up the struggle. 
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And thus we see that what seemed at 
first a defect in our Christian code turns out 
to be not only no defect but the very out- 
come of its transcendent excellence. From 
Christianity we do not learn laws, to hedge 
in our life and control our acts: we learn 
Love, which helps us to bear, and fight, and 
do, and help others. If you wish to com- 
pare the two, hear their voices. The Law 
says do not steal, do not bear false witness, 
thou shalt have one God: Love says, ‘Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.’ The code 
may be needful, is needful, as each will find. 
But we cannot doubt which voice it is most 
moves our heart, to which our whole nature 
most inclines to follow. 


XCI 


TRUE AND FALSE MANLINESS 
(June 18, 1875) 


I rorGET what clever man it was who said 
that calling mean things by specious names 
is the tribute that vice pays to virtue. The 
way in which the worldly mind shews its 
consciousness that there is an unworldly 
life and standard higher and more desirable 
than anything which itself has to offer, is 
surely just this, that it tries to pass off as 
genuine virtues its own paltry shams. And 
so it comes to pass that nearly every kind 
of excellence which men admire and try to 
aim at, has lower qualities, sometimes even 
bad qualities, included under the same name. 
And this is perhaps one of the hardest 
things which the young have to do, when 
they first begin to try and regulate their 
own conduct by personal standards of right 
and duty, namely, to distinguish between 
the various qualities which all pass under 
the same high title, to discern the imitation 
from the real, and to choose the latter. 
For the fact is, we are all very much under 
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the power of words, and especially when 
our minds are unformed, and our characters 
weak, and our experience small; and it is 
only too easy to admire something that is 
not at all admirable, nay, even something 
that is positively evil and contemptible, 
simply because it is called by an admirable 
name. And we must remember that it is 
comparatively seldom that people do wicked 
things, or tempt others to do wicked things, 
without representing the sin or fault under 
some specious name. So that a very great 
part of the difficulty of life, especially to 
the young, consists in examining and com- 
paring and finding out the various claimants 
for the name of virtue, and rejecting the 
false ones. 

A very good example of this is the case 
of manliness. Certainly the virtue of manli- 
ness is everywhere admitted, at any rate 
among Englishmen: and certainly an 
English public school is least of all the place 
where it is undervalued. Possibly it is 
even too exclusively admired, so that other 
softer but not less necessary virtues are 
somewhat left out in the cold. But if so, 
then my point is not weakened; it is all 
the stronger. For the more manliness is 
thought of amongst us, the more important 
it is that we should not be taken in by any 
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sham manliness assuming the appearance 
of the real: the more earnestly we should 
strive to discern wisely the true excellence, 
and cling entirely to that. And this being 
so, will it not be well to remind ourselves 
what are the marks of real manliness, and 
to scrutinise a little narrowly the imitations 
‘which pass current under its name. For 
as we have said that a society like ours is 
pre-eminently disposed to admire manliness, 
so we may go a step further and say, there 
are few places where the sham manliness 
is so liable to pass for the true. 

And, first of all, manliness is marked by 
a high sense of the value of order and the 
duty of obedience. There is often found 
prevalent at schools an idea, sometimes 
actually put into plain words, still more 
often obscurely and confusedly felt, that 
a bold breach of discipline, a flagrant resist- 
ance to authority, is a mark of manliness : 
and stories are told of good old times when 
such things were common. And I have 
seen the feebler and more ignorant minds 
apparently impressed with this kind of 
talk; as though the better and simpler 
and happier modern life in schools had 
somehow grown less eventful and_ less 
interesting. And some even go so far as 
to wish the old times back again. But ah, 
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how surprised they would be if the veil of 
their weakness and inexperience could be 
lifted and they could see the ‘ good old times ’ 
as they really were: if they could see the 
meanness, and the hardness, and the foul- 
ness, and the brutality, and the vulgarity, 
and above all the deadly dullness of that 
kind of undisciplined and unwatched life : 
and then if they could see things as they are 
in the present ; if they could see some school- 
fellow, now in their midst, with the other 
and the true kind of manliness, who has 
long put behind him all idea of resistance 
or disobedience with other contemptible 
and infantile notions; who lives a happy 
and a useful and an honourable and an 
interesting school life, and helps on others 
who live with him or come after him to 
realise the same ideals and enjoy the same 
blessings as himself. 

Secondly, as manliness is the natural ally 
of love of order and obedience, so also it is 
naturally allied to delicacy and gentleness. 
The true manly character, so far from 
being rough and coarse and self-asserting, 
is also, or tends to become, the refined 
character. And here, again, what I must 
call the ignorant and childish view of human 
nature is grievously at fault. To the un- 
formed and weak mind it seems a sign of 
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manliness that there should be a flavour of 
roughness, of incisiveness, even of coarse- 
ness, about a man: and such a man the 
feebler spirits, though they do not like him, 
often are prone to admire. And yet surely 
the truth is that the manly character is 
that which helps most and which bears 
‘most, which feels and does most for others. 
And for this purpose there is nothing in the 
long run so vitally necessary as that delicacy 
and gentleness of mind which alone is the 
key to unlock the hearts that beat around 
us; which alone can find entry into the 
thoughts and wants and sufferings and 
weaknesses of others ; which alone, in other 
words, can know where help is needed and 
can give it, or where burdens are to be 
borne and can bear them. And more than 
this. Not only is such a character in its 
nature the most manly; but also as years 
go by, the very growth of manliness, the 
very exercise of strength for others, brings 
also inevitably with it a growth of gentle- 
ness and refinement. For it brings know- 
ledge, and responsibility, and insight, and 
unselfishness, and tenderness: and when 
these things have grown into a man’s heart, 
then not only must he grow more gentle 
and refined, rather I would say this delicacy 
and gentleness is but the necessary outward 
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atmosphere that springs from him and can- 
not but surround him. 

And if gentleness, then still more is 
innocence a mark of manliness. Of all the 
sad and fatal blunders that weak and 
sluggish natures fall into, there is none 
more ruinous than to connect manliness 
with experience of evil. The root of manli- 
ness is strength; and nothing so destroys 
strength as any yielding to wrong, however 
temporary or slight. It is indeed rare to 
see a character preserve in its later growth 
that personal abhorrence of wrong-doing, 
that remoteness from base and wicked 
thoughts, which are so often the mark of a 
child. Itisrare; but it is not unexampled, 
even in a little society like ours. And of 
this be sure: the older you grow, the more 
clearly you will see that the manliness which 
comes from innocence is the highest and 
the strongest, the purest and divinest of all. 
There may be indeed a kind of strength 
which comes from base deeds _ bitterly 
repented. There may be a kind of strength 
that is born in a full-grown man, when he 
has learnt by God’s goodness to despise 
himself for a wasted and corrupted boyhood. 
But after all this is but a negative strength : 
the strength of remorse, the strength of 
humility, the strength of self- distrust, the 
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strength of disappointment. And _ the 
strength of innocence is positive. It is 
the strength of joy, and the strength of 
accumulated power and hatred of wrong, 
the strength of a slowly ripened and un- 
blemished nature. And oh, that some 
power could open all our eyes to see, as 
one day they will be opened, how incom- 
parably greater the strength of innocence 
is than any other that is allowed to man! 
And lastly the manly character is a loving 
character. For here again the weaker 
natures make a sad mistake when they 
think of manliness as something hard and 
callous and insensible. Not such is that 
real nobility of character which is truly 
manly ; but rather more and more as life 
goes on does it absorb the spirit of Christian 
love. And Christian love is no_ feeble 
sentimentalism, ‘no ill-balanced effeminate- 
ness, no aesthetic dreaminess, no sluggish 
and useless self- pleasing. The manly 
character is a loving character, just because 
love is noble. The enthusiasm which makes 
a man work on and on in his appointed 
work—joyous under drudgery, hopeful under 
failure, faithful under seductive temptation, 
unswerving for contempt or obloquy: the 
patience which can stand pain and slights 
and misappreciation : the sympathy which 
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seeks out the needs and weaknesses and 
sorrows of those around, to fulfil and 
strengthen and console: the courage which 
will stand up for love of right against a 
wrong practice, a degrading custom, a 
popular vain opinion: a stalwart independ- 
ence of individual character, which will not 
be led astray: a strength that with years 
grows stronger, a charity that grows more 
charitable, a love of goodness that burns 
more hotly:—these are the marks of 
Christian love; and these are surely akin 
to true manliness. No, I will not say 
akin: I will rather say that true manliness 
necessarily involves them. 

And so, if this be true, so far from the 
claims of manliness in any way running 
counter to the claims of discipline and self- 
control and religion and gentleness, these 
qualities will increase together, for they 
belong to each other: and while that false 
manliness which is but the hideous precocity 
of coarseness or selfishness or hardness will 
but Jead us daily farther away from any 
chance of a worthy life, the true manliness 
‘which is gentle and innocent and bright 
and energetic will form the best foundation 
we can lay at school for the edifice of the 
true Christian character. 


XCII 


THOUGHT 
(July 25, 1875) 


3 


Any one who has interest and experience 
in school life must have often felt how very 
much of the faults which cause trouble and 
failure to so many, and spoil so much bright 
promise, is due to want of thought. Want 
of thought entails haste, and haste entails 
slipshod work, superficial work, sham work, 
even at last dishonest work. Want of 
thought makes a boy go into society which 
he does not approve, and involves him in 
schemes and practices which are against all 
his principles, and yet which he does not 
see his way to getting clear of. Want of 
thought takes away the reins from the grasp 
of principle, and gives them to impulse, and 
that, too, at an age when impulse is un- 
balanced by misgivings and unchastened 
by experience : and in this way we are often 
hurried along, down a path that begins in 
amusement and ends in sin. I have known 
thoughtlessness lead often to idleness, often 
to cruelty, often to habits of temper or 
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violent language or irreverence, or things 
yet more degrading: and sometimes even 
to a loss of honourable truthfulness and 
upright dealing, which is the loss of all 
character whatsoever. And yet though 
these are its bitter fruits, I am sure I have 
not exaggerated in speaking of the exceeding 
commonness of the fault. Of course it does 
not always run its course unchecked. Of 
course all the discipline and most of the 
influences of the place are specially brought 
to bear to check it before it becomes disas- 
trous, and often succeed. Of course, too, the 
strong tie of home love: the real desire 
which nine boys out of ten have to make 
their school life a success and make those 
they love happy: the influence of school 
friendships: and even the healthy free 
publicity of school, detecting and exposing 
weaknesses, and the force of public opinion, 
backward and feeble as it often is ;—all 
these forces go for something, many of 
them for much; and they are all in aid of 
the regular school discipline and supervision, 
to help us against the fault of thoughtless- 
ness. But still in spite of all that is done, 
there is much, and always will be much, 
remaining to do: so that any aid toward 
conquering this foe can never be out of place. 

But to-night I wish not to dwell entirely 
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on that form of thoughtlessness which is 
peculiarly the fault of the very young. I 
wish to go a little farther. There are many 
here who are past childhood, and who have 
begun or are beginning to understand more 
what life is like, and who in the course of 
this transition are gaining something of 
‘the thought which children so much lack. 
And there are some, too, who, before we 
next meet here for Sunday prayers, will 
have gone out from us to begin their new 
life amongst men. And therefore to-night 
I would rather look a little forward than 
backward, and see in what ways the duty 
of thoughtfulness is no less incumbent upon 
us as we grow older, if we would make our- 
selves what God would have us be, and 
begin a life now which, whether it is to be 
long or short, will deserve to be called a 
worthy life when, it is over. 

And first, thought is needed much if we 
would in our lives attain our fair share of 
culture. It is true that culture is not 
everything, and that there have been people 
who have devoted themselves to it so 
excessively that they have lived a self- 
centred and self-involved life, and so have 
made shipwreck. But all good things may 
be misused, and certainly our own danger 
is lest we neglect culture, not lest we devote 
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ourselves too much to it. And it needs 
thought. It needs thought to be constantly 
keeping up our interest in literature, in 
science, in politics, in art, in great men’s 
thoughts and great men’s words and great 
men’s lives, and in the progress and changes 
and reactions of nations and classes of men. 
It needs thought to keep our minds active 
on these things: to read what we need to 
inform ourselves of : to form judgments, to 
study, to compare, to reflect, to appreciate. 
And resolution is needed, too, if we mean to 
win what we can of culture, to withstand 
the idleness that would fain shirk all this 
study and tedium: the lower instincts of 
pleasure-seeking, that tempts us to seek the 
sensual and temporary, rather than the 
intellectual and permanent pleasure. And 
culture is not pleasant merely: it is en- 
nobling. There is so much that is vulgaris- 
ing around us: so much prejudice, so much 
dull routine of business lives, so much of 
excessive wealth - getting, so much selfish 
pleasure - seeking, so much crass ignorance, 
and brutal insensibility to ideas or finer 
feelings: and of all the engines to fight this 
mass of debasing influence, to sweeten and 
raise and diversify and enrich the common 
life, there is none so potent as culture. 
And there is a vast work to do in helping 
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to spread it. Ask any man who knows 
our public schools what is their crying 
defect, and he will tell you the almost 
utter want of culture. Their whole thoughts 
are work and games: and meanwhile the 
world of culture lies around them, a very 
fairyland of interest and beauty, and they 
are blind and deaf to it. And if in our 
schools, so also among our grown-up fellow- 
countrymen of all classes, it is a dreadful 
want. It is not much that one man’s life 
could do at the best: but there are few 
higher aims that we could propose to our- 
selves than so to live as to raise the standard 
around us of simplicity of life and width 
and elevation of culture. 

And secondly, thought is needed deeply 
for usefulness. When we are quite young 
and picture to ourselves the beneficent and 
useful life that we should like to live, it 
generally assumes the shape of some tran- 
scendent personal achievement : something 
brilliant, masterly, original: some inven- 
tion, or organisation, or writing, or work of 
art, or adventure: personal prominence in 
some way. And when we get older and 
measure ourselves more with our fellows 
and find our own insignificance, these dreams 
are seen to be childish, and perhaps the 
enthusiasm is put away together with the 
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folly. But this is a sad mistake. It is not 
originality, heroic eccentricity of orbit, 
that is now the useful life; it needs far 
more quiet, painstaking, practical qualities. 
This is true ; but yet our childish enthusiasm 
was right at bottom, though it shaped itself 
in foolish thoughts. There is a noble use- 
fulness of life in the power of each one; 
and we can attain it all the more, and not 
the less, that the days of romance are over. 
If the world is grown so that one man can 
no longer change its face by a heroic life, 
all the more is there an opening for each one 
to be a hero of another sort, by patient pro- 
gressive work in his corner of the vineyard. 
But it, too, needs thought. It needs thought 
to be just to opposition, to be conciliatory 
to divergence of interest, to win over pre- 
judice. It needs thought, when the best 
is impossible, to devise the second best : 
to see the most that can be carried through, 
and press for that: to wait, when waiting 
is tiresome and often harmful. It needs 
thought to be all things to all men: to 
bridge over the gap between the new and 
the old, to be at once vigorous and prudent, 
enlightened and considerate, firm and sym- 
pathetic. All these things and a hundred 
more require thought, real grit of mind, at 
the back, with the ease of a practised 
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intellect’s motion; and these things it is, 
not theatrical strokes or flashy heroic 
epiphanies, which make up a truly useful 
and beneficent life. 

And to say one word more, thought is 
needed in religion. True, it is often im- 
pressed upon us that the heart and not the 
‘mind is the main seat of religion: that it is 
an affair of feeling, not of thought. And 
no doubt the feeling is the first thing: for 
the basis of religion is love, and feeling must 
be the chief part of love. But it is no less 
true that religion which is all feeling is 
imperfect. It is rather a feminine religion 
than a masculine one, if I may so phrase it : 
and further, a religion without thought 
tends to become an obsolete thing, a routine, 
a ceremonial, a sham. And all the more is 
thought needed in religion at the present 
time, when criticism and science have 
blazed up like a furnace around it, and 
swept away as stubble much that once 
passed for truth, so that it is not easy for 
any man now to say what is the pure gold 
that will at last come out, only the brighter 
for the fire. Of controversies and such 
difficulties you do not hear much at school : 
and rightly, for you are not of an age to 
judge. But you will have to judge if you 
mean to take a man’s part in what is the 
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highest concern of life; and for such 
judgments above all, thought is needed. 
Thought to balance conflicting arguments : 
to rise above prejudice: to discern what is 
solid in the old, and what obsolete: to 
welcome the true in what is new, without 
weak proneness to mere novelty: to face 
the pain and responsibility, if need be, of 
changes in your own mind: to be just and 
kind at once to those friends who think 
you overbold, and to those who condemn 
you as superstitious: and above all to let 
no shadow of a cloud rise, in the midst of 
any studies or doubts or new beliefs, between 
your own soul and the Eternal Law of 
Duty and of Right. 

For all these things thought, then, is 
needed: earnest, patient, steady thought 
all through your life. The life without 
thought is not worth living, said Socrates : 
and Christianity has only made those words 
the truer. There lies the road before you: 
and my last word is to give you ‘God 
Speed ’ upon your way. 


XCIII | 
PURPOSE 
(October 3, 1875) 


THERE are few tests of our progress from 
the lower to the higher which are clearer 
and more certain than the test of our gradual 
growth in strength of purpose. Compare 
the irrational animals with men: compare 
savages with civilised races: compare chil- 
dren with persons of maturer years. The 
lower acts more on impulse: the higher on 
a purpose set and definite. And as it is 
with these broader and more obvious dis- 
tinctions of class, so it is with the finer 
differences that divide the characters of men 
from one another. In the lower kind of 
character the purpose is feeble, intermittent, 
ill-defined, variable, easily defeated: in 
the higher it is strong and clear and con- 
stant. If we want to know how we are pro- 
gressing, not in knowledge, not in success- 
fulness, not in position—but in that which 
matters to us a thousand times more, in the 
purity and worth -of our characters, we 
should ask ourselves this question perhaps 
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before any other, How is it with our strength 
of purpose? Do we grow from week to 
week and year to year in the power of seeing 
our way ahead, of choosing what is good and 
clinging to it? Do the resolutions of the 
morning become the actions of the day ? 
Do we fight a winning battle on the whole 
with the deceitful voices of pleasure or 
idleness, of lax companions, of lower 
morality in society around us, of our own 
thoughtlessness, all of which are striving 
to draw us from our purpose? Do our 
lives, in a word, grow in significance, in 
steadiness, in persistence, that is, in char- 
acter and purpose ? 

The importance of purpose in our lives 
cannot be doubtful to any one who has at all 
watched his own character or the characters 
of others. It is scarcely too much to say 
that it is for want of their purpose being 
stronger that three-fourths of their failures 
occur to men, whether in practical concerns, 
or intellectual matters, or in religion. Why 
is it that that sad sight, a fair beginning, a 
promising childhood, leading up to a life 
which is useless or worse than useless, is so 
painfully common? It is not for want of 
kindliness of heart: though there may be 
and is a good deal of selfishness in all of us, 
yet there is also plenty of natural kindliness 
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everywhere, quite enough to sweeten life 
and assist life and ennoble life many times 
more than has ever yet been done. It is not 
for want of ability: for though intellectual 
power is one of the greatest of God’s gifts, 
and though people differ enormously in the 
amount assigned to them, yet a difference of 
ability can only determine in what sphere a 
man’s work ought to lie ; it can never deter- 
mine whether it shall be useful or not. The 
stupid man may do as honourable and as 
useful work in his own station as the more 
gifted can in theirs. And valuable and 
rare as real ability is, there is many times 
more of it which lies useless and comes to 
nothing than that which is really turned 
to good account. No. The cause of the 
world’s failures is not the want of good 
impulses: it is not the want of good powers : 
far more it is the want of purpose. 

It shews itself in our daily work. In a 
place like this, at an age like yours, where 
your daily work consists chiefly of learning, 
the immense importance of firm purpose 
shews itself with unmistakable emphasis 
and clearness. We begin a new term or a 
new school life or a new study with that 
interest which all new things have and that 
freshness and spring and new resolution 
which, thank God, come so naturally to us 
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when we have a new opportunity. Shortly 
the novelty wears off: new distractions 
arise: difficulties occur in the work itself: 
we see others round us who take life easy : 
the work becomes tiresome. Why, of 
course it is tiresome. When was there any- 
thing really worth doing which was not a 
great part, often nearly the whole of it, 
tiresome to do? What else do you mean 
by strength of purpose, except the resolve 
to do tiresome work with the same cheer- 
fulness, the same thoroughness, the same 
perfection and vigour as you do that part 
of it which is interesting? A strong man 
is not a man who can lift a light weight with 
ease and grace: he is a man who can lift a 
heavy weight with protracted effort. A good 
swimmer is not he who swims a few paces 
with a dash: it is he who struggles on 
through the long night hours till he lands 
exhausted on the farther shore. And so, of 
course, it is with work.. Oh, if I could only 
help you to see what every year of work here 
makes more burningly clear to me !—that 
the real cause of failure is not deficiency of 
wits, nor of interest, nor of power, nor even 
of willingness to learn: it is the want of 
purpose. 

It shews itself still more in our inner 
life, in our contests with sin and temptation. 
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There is no one here so young that he does 
not know what faults he is most liable to: 
and that knowledge makes him responsible. 
Probably, too, I may say there is not any one 
who does not desire to struggle with these 
faults and overcome them. But desire is 
not purpose. It is a common mistake to 
compare them: but they are very different 
things. Desire is a feeling, and feelings 
are transitory, fluctuating, unreliable : Pur- 
pose is a principle which stands firm. Desire 
may be quenched by other desires, such as 
desire of pleasure, of ease, of show : purpose 
asserts itself by resisting these base desires. 
What we want is to be watchful: to resolve 
against anything that brings us into danger : 
to believe our own consciences against the 
smooth falsehoods which are always at hand 
to make sin look respectable: to rise when 
we have fallen,‘ ready to begin again with 
the same courage and more humility: to 
seek earnestly and hold all the spiritual aids 
which prayer or the Bible or friends or our 
own thoughts can give us,—these are the 
things which prove that our purpose is 
strong, and these are very different things 
from a mere inert desire to do right. 

In all this I have been speaking mainly 
of that common case where a boy or a man 
has good intentions and a good disposition : 
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where he means to do his duty and obey his 
conscience, and not only means to do so, 
but makes resolves and keeps them up. to 
a certain point: but whose danger is just 
this, that he cannot keep his purpose steadily 
before him: he loses hold of it, forgets it, 
abandons it, and so lives his life in a desul- 
tory, half-and-half kind of way, which saps 
his strength and makes him useless. But 
there is another kind of purposelessness of 
life, which is not rare at schools, and yet 
which is far more dangerous than this. We 
see from time to time a character which simply 
seems to have no depth at all: a character 
which leads a pleasant, cheerful, respectable 
existence, avoiding all graver offences chiefly 
from dislike of scandal, which never makes 
a real hearty effort, which does not seem 
to care much for anything, which never has 
a grave or solemn thought, and has never 
known a real struggle with itself. There are 
characters of this kind, which seem equally 
aloof from vice and virtue: so weak that 
from pure frivolity they seem incapable of 
any great wrongdoing, and so devoid of any 
real sympathy or aspiration or enthusiasm 
that they never do anything that can be 
called really good. It is superfluous to say 
that a character like this has no purpose : 
it would scarcely grasp the meaning of the 
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word. What these want, if God in His 
mercy will send it to them, is an awaken- 
ing. They want some sudden shock, illness, 
the death of a friend, privation, even a great 
temptation or grievous sin, to shew them 
the greatness, the importance of the world 

they live in, the weighty issues of Right and 
; Wrong, of the Present and the Future, of 
Labour and Sloth, of Love and Selfishness. 
From such deadly lethargy, such slumber of 
the Soul as this, they must awake—or else 
it were better for them that they had not 
been born. 

To all of us, then, it is of the first import- 
ance to do what we can to make our purpose 
clear and strong. From past follies and 
wasted opportunities, from bad training 
and bad example, from ingrained habits of 
idleness and carelessness, from thoughtless- 
ness and weakness which are natural to the 
young, we shall many of us find it hard: 
but we can do much if we try, and we are 
absolutely bound to make the trial. And 
in a place like this there are many aids. 
There is the memory of great and good 
characters, both men and boys, who have 
lived and worked here : there is the example 
of not a few here now whose lives are set to 
a high aim, and ruled by high motives, and 
inspired by a high enthusiasm: there is the 
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interest and the variety and the well-ordered 
discipline of a good school and a good house : 
and there is the deep and real happiness 
which a life of strong purpose infallibly 
brings with it. And we have the further 
aid just now of a new beginning. For the 
change of life which a new term brings to all 
in some measure, and to those who have 
newly come to us in a very great measure, 
is a very real help to us in this work of 
deepening and strengthening the purpose 
of our lives. If we have been careless or 
slipshod in work : if we have been negligent 
in prayer and thought of higher things: if 
we have relaxed and abandoned those little 
private rules of conduct which each one 
makes for himself and which are the scaffold- 
ing of our religious lives: if we have been 
selfish or bad-tempered, or degraded in our 
talk, or mean and disingenuous in our 
dealings: for all of us God has granted this 
new beginning, to start afresh to-morrow, 
nay, to-night, a better life with higher aim 
and more manly and resolved purpose. And 
as He grants it, He means us to use it. 


XCIV 


EASE 
(October 17, 1875) 


Way is it that all societies of boys or men, 
even those who live in happy circumstances 
where there is manifestly in many ways an 
improvement on the past, why is it that we 
are all liable to a feeling which argument 
will not drive out, that in the older, rougher 
life there was something great, which as 
times go on gets lost, and is never quite 
replaced ? How is it that we may con- 
vince ourselves that on the whole the modern 
life in England, whether in schools or in the 
world—for it is strange how like the one is 
to the other—is a better thing than the older 
life: that there is more protection to the 
weak, more security from the worst dangers, 
more freedom from mere violence and brut- 
ality, more sympathy and simplicity and 
naturalness : how is it, I say, that we may 
convince ourselves of all this, and yet feel 
after all that there was something about 
the old days which makes us regret them ? 
Certainly we know they are gone for ever: 
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probably we would not have them back 
if we could: possibly we may be very wrong 
in feeling any admiration for them: but 
there the admiration is, and there the feeling 
remains, that in changing the old for the 
new we have not been in all things the 
gainers. Is this a mere blunder or pre- 
judice ? Or is there some truth to be found 
in it if we search ? 

Prejudice no doubt there is, and blunder- 
ing too. There is the common blunder of 
thinking that things which are lively and 
exciting to hear of must have been pleasant 
to experience, whereas they may have been 
most extremely the reverse. There is the 
still commoner blunder, when we are extol- 
ling the past, of fixing the attention only on 
the exceptional things, and forgetting the 
ordinary things. What good would it do 
you, if one-twentieth of your life here at 
school was more exciting, while nineteen- 
twentieths was duller and coarser and 
meaner and harder and in every way worse ? 
There is again the mistake of measuring the 
advantages of the times by one or two pro- 
minent persons in it, and forgetting the fate 
of four-fifths of the lives which are lived 
out without record remaining. This is an 
extremely common mistake in writing and 
reading history. A state of society may 
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have been an extremely pleasant one for 
the few, and extremely cruel and intolerable 
for the many: and if the records are the 
records of the few, we shall go palpably 
astray if, on the strength of those records, 
we judge the old times better than the new. 
How splendid to have lived in the old 
‘Athenian times, one hears now and again. 
Such life, such enjoyment, such public 
spirit, such patriotism, such intellectual 
activity, such art, such greatness! Yes, if 
you had been a free-born Athenian, of whom 
we read. But suppose you had been a 
slave of whom we don’t read. And yet 
there were four times as many of them as of 
the others ! 

Still, I take it, in spite of all blunders and 
prejudice, we do mean something real when 
we admire the past: though perhaps we 
don’t always make it quite as clear to our- 
selves as we ought to do. There is a very 
real danger mixed up with all the good that 
civilisation brings as it progresses. And 
that is expressed in the briefest and simplest 
words, the danger of ease. The present 
time, we feel dimly, has more ease than the 
past: and ease has its dangers, deadly and 
disastrous. 

Now on a large scale, and in its broadest 
and plainest form, this truth is no news to 
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anybody. That prosperity brings ease, 
and that ease brings relaxation of effort, 
and gradual decay of energy—the lowering, 
so to speak of the moral pulse which is the 
beginning and seed of all manner of moral 
diseases :—all this is an old story, as old as 
the overthrow of luxurious Rome by savage 
races, or the defeat of wealthy Persia by the 
simple bravery of Hellas, or indeed as old as 
the early struggles of any human societies. 
But are these old truths really truths to us ? 
Do we think of them as in any way threaten- 
ing our own country in this last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, which will begin 
this winter ; as threatening these well-to-do 
upper classes to which we mostly belong ; 
nay, as threatening this our own great and 
well-beloved school, and each of us here 
present in this hall? That is really under- 
standing a truth. To repeat old instances 
of it is mere superficial talk, mere brain- 
understanding. What I ask for is heart- 
understanding, that we should feel and 
seriously face the perils of ease which 
threaten ourselves. 

To speak quite plain, I think the danger 
is seriously threatening us at this moment, 
both us Englishmen as a nation, and us 
Rugbeians as a school: and that, too, in 
several different shapes and ways, of which 
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I may speak chiefly of two; namely, in our 
daily acts and habit of passing our time, and 
also (perhaps still more at present) in the 
ideal of life which in certain quarters is 
gradually gaining ground. And the form 
which it commonly assumes is the desire 
of avoiding what is irksome. Now in the 
older days which we admire, men and boys 
were in many ways both worse and worse off 
than we are. But this danger was truly not 
so formidable to them: and that for the 
simple reason that they could not avoid 
what was irksome if they tried. Life alto- 
gether could not be lived, happiness could 
not be had, except on harder conditions than 
we have to submit to: and in consequence 
everybody expected much that was irk- 
some. Now this is changed: and ease has 
brought this peril with it, that there is a 
growing desire to avoid all that is irksome— 
a desire which, I say solemnly, it is disastrous 
even to entertain, and which if it be gratified 
is fatal to all nobility of character, to all 
that makes a man, or a worthy life. 

And when I say this danger that comes 
from ease is threatening us as a nation, of 
course I am aware that that is a kind of 
thing which is very hard to judge. It is 
very difficult to get evidence at all reliable. 
Still every one does form opinions about the 
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tendencies and changes going on around 
him, from books and newspapers, and 
current literature of all kinds, and from 
talking and listening to others with more 
experience, and from public events. And 
from all these sources of opinion I certainly 
do feel, and I know many others who feel, 
that a young man nowadays who is going 
out into the world, while he has many ad- 
vantages for which we are all thankful, 
has also more temptation, and more en- 
couragement to shirk everything that is 
irksome, and in so doing to rob his work 
and his life and himself of just that which 
gives strength and value. Or again take 
the Universities; and here I feel somewhat 
more confidence in forming opinions: one 
hears and sees enough to suggest the fear 
that ease of life has there, too, brought evils 
with it of a formidable kind. The tempta- 
tion to pure self-indulgence, to mere idle- 
ness, to a life centred in self, aimed at 
pleasure, and steering clear of the irksome, 
is greater than it once was. To live a simple 
life, an energetic, enthusiastic, self-denying, 
self-cultivating, beneficent life, is a harder 
thing for an undergraduate now than it 
once was: and this is a great danger. And 
so it is elsewhere. There is more ease, 
more comfort, more relaxation of restric- 
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tions, and generally less pressure of all kinds, 
than there was twenty years ago. There is 
also perceptibly more wealth. And all this 
has brought much good, but it has brought 
this evil too, that in this day we expect 
less drudgery, less need of real endurance 
and persistence; and when we are called 
‘upon to give it, are more tempted to shirk 
it, or at any rate to complain of it. And 
that is a tendency which makes our lives 
less useful and our characters less manly. 
And at school, on a smaller scale, the 
same thing is true. Life is easier every 
way: there is more freedom, more encour- 
agement to good things, less cruelty, less 
squalor, less roughness. Religion is easier : 
for there is more mutual understanding, 
more sympathy and mutual respect; and 
if a boy tries to be religious, it requires far 
less courage to make the attempt. Even 
learning is easier. There is much more 
earnest trying to find out the best ways of 
teaching: books more numerous, more 
accessible, more suitable. In these ways 
much that is irksome, unnecessarily irk- 
some, has been removed: and the danger 
is that in spite of all this, nay, in conse- 
quence of all this, we should take this easi- 
ness as our goal instead of our starting- 
point: that finding many enemies, that 
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cost our forerunners much effort to fight 
with, removed out of our way, we should put 
off our armour, and lay aside our endurance 
and training, and forget that we are soldiers 
altogether. For it is also on our ideal of 
life that this tendency acts, as well as on 
our daily habits. There is so much more 
help given us all round, that we are apt to 
think effort is after all not much required: 
that we can follow lines laid down for us, 
and get lifted over the difficulties, and enjoy 
ourselves a good deal, and be respectable 
too. And so the lesson, that only can be 
learnt from bearing what is irksome, and 
holding on to effort when things go against 
us—the lesson of self-reliance, and thorough- 
ness, and persistent manly resolve, and per- 
sonal independence—is liable to be but im- 
perfectly learned or even ignored. And 
we look forward, not as we ought to do, to 
a life made noble by simplicity, and power 
that comes from self-control and _self-dis- 
cipline, a life where our aim is to learn all 
we can, and do our heartiest, and help wher- 
ever help is needed, and have some sym- 
pathy with all great causes, especially if they 
be weak and struggling—all which is true 
service of God and man: but rather to a life 
made pleasant for us by others, a life of 
easy-going pleasure and variety and interest : 
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a life of which we may share the excite- 
ments while we shirk the drudgery. 

And yet all the while in our hearts we 
know that it is just this irksomeness which 
gives our lives their value, our work its 
efficiency, our sympathy its knowledge and 
its depth, our souls their purity and power. 
The ease which has been won for us is not an 
end, itis a means. If we make it an end, if 
we wrap ourselves in it, and live our lives 
and do our work avoiding by its aid all that 
is irksome, then it will be to us a curse, and 
then it will be indeed true that we are de- 
generate from the old times which we 
admire, when men were struggling to make 
things easier for those who were to follow. 
But if we will use it as a means; if we will 
rise by its aid to a height whence we may 
lift ourselves yet higher; if we will seize 
the ground others have conquered as a base 
from which to push our conquests further— 
if we will employ those helps which former 
generations were without, to do harder new 
work, to fight harder battles, to learn higher 
lessons, to take our part in the new world’s 
work which every day brings: then and 
then only shall we have no need to look 
back on the past with regret: then and 
then only shall we-be not degenerate from 
those that went before, but their worthy 
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successors. These are the aims we are called 
to aspire to: this is the true manly Christian 
service. If we take it upon us, then in 
another and far nobler sense we shall find 
that that yoke is easy, that service light. 


S.H. II. ¥ 


XCV 


UNSELFISHNESS 
(October 31, 1875) 


THE lesson of unselfishness is the first we 
learn, and perhaps the last we master. It 
is the first we learn; for as far back as any 
of us can remember comes the experience 
of our wills in conflict with other’s wills : 
the necessity, or should I not rather say the 
happiness, of giving up our pleasures to our 
companions : the shame and remorse which 
all must in some degree feel when we have 
kept ourselves only in view and refused to 
surrender to others ; when we find after the 
brief moment is past that we have lost both 
pleasure and love and _ self-approval, and 
have gained nothing. 

So far the lesson is easy : easy at least to 
see what is right, to be aware when we are 
wrong, if not easy to do what we see. It is 
easy for this reason, that it is the only 
terms upon which we can live at all with 
companions of our own age, and engaged in 
the same kind of life, that we should each be 
constantly giving place to the others. And 
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fortunately it is just when we are very 
young that we can least escape from this 
kind of discipline. A full-grown man can 
very much hold aloof from his fellows and 
indulge his selfishness, if he cares to pay the 
cost of doing so, the loss of all heart out of 
his life. But a child or a boy can simply not 
escape if he would. He must live much 
and closely with companions. And such 
social life is only happy, nay only possible, 
on condition of constant little confliction 
of wishes, in which one yields to the other’s. 
And so it comes about that the early lesson 
of unselfishness is, as I have said, easy. To 
give way to each other in the small things 
of daily life—even if it cost us each time a 
little effort—is what we still can most of us 
learn when we are quite young to do, and 
even to do gracefully and naturally. 

And in another way, too, this needful 
teaching is not hard for boys (at least at a 
school like this) to acquire naturally and 
almost instinctively. And that is the giving 
up a good deal of personal ease and wilful- 
ness in order to act together with others. In 
school organisations, for games and other 
purposes, we all learn very readily, at quite 
an early time in our moral life, to do a good 
many tedious and unwelcome things, to 
endure a good many little vexations and 
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even little hardships for the sake of the 
common success and cause, even if the 
object be extremely trivial. And perhaps 
many a boy, who is quite ready to make 
these small sacrifices, and feels a healthy 
kind of contempt for those who live apart 
and follow selfish pleasures and have no 
notion of this embryo public spirit, perhaps 
many such a boy might be a little surprised 
to hear that in doing and suffering thus for 
the common cause he was really learning a 
valuable lesson of unselfishness, such as 
may form a strand in the texture of a manly 
and Christian character. 

It is worth while looking for a moment at 
these things, however well we know them : 
for they serve to remind us of the larger 
issues and purposes of our lives, which may 
be found even in things that seem unim- 
portant and transitory. But still more per- 
haps is it worth while to look at other ways 
that are not so obvious, in which we have 
to learn the same lesson: ways that are 
harder and more obscure and cost more 
to attain, and which contribute to make 
this lesson perhaps the last, as I said, 
which in our earthly lives we can hope to 
master. 

Well, then, is it-not true that long after 
we may have learnt unselfishness in little 
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daily acts, and in the externals of life, and 
even learnt to cultivate a very fair share of 
public spirit, selfishness may still colour 
very largely our claims on others’ notice 
and appreciation, our interests, our talk about 
others, and more than all our judgments of 
others ? What is commoner, for example, 
than to see differences and coldness and even 
bitter quarrels arise between two people, 
both of whom feel absolutely convinced of 
their own reasonableness and the other’s pre- 
judice and injustice ? Who does not know 
cases of persons quite resolved to do their 
duty, quite clearly aiming at a high-minded 
standard of life and action, quite above any 
conscious hypocrisy or ungenerous behavi- 
our, yet totally unable to prevent over- 
estimating their own claims and_ under- 
estimating those of others: totally unable 
to judge impartially either what the effect 
of their own conduct is, or what is really fair 
in any disputed question, or what the 
motives are of those who are in any way 
opposing them? When a thing seems to 
you right to do or true to believe, you know 
how hard it is to be persuaded that those 
who do the opposite or believe the contrary 
are quite honest in so doing. You know 
how we glibly with our tongues say that 
people who differ from us in such ways are 
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doubtless genuine in so differing: and yet 
at the same time how hard it is to get rid 
of a secret feeling down low in our hearts 
that the difference is all owing to some fault 
or perversity of theirs. And in the last 
resort all these unfairnesses and blindnesses, 
from which nine-tenths of the bitterness in 
»the world springs, come from the fountain- 
head of selfishness. It may be easy by 
politeness and good feeling and social pres- 
sure to drive out selfishness from our words 
and little social acts to each other: it may 
be easy for one really striving after his duty 
and really trying to love God and follow 
Christ to attain an external unselfishness, 
of no mean value either, involving much sacri- 
fice of personal sloth or desires to the com- 
fort of others or a public cause: and yet in 
spite of all, it still remains very hard to drive 
out the internal selfishness, to expel it from 
our thoughts and views, from colouring 
and influencing in many subtle ways our 
lives. 

Another subtle kind of selfishness, again, 
is that which comes in the form of unhappi- 
ness or discontent. We are all of us liable at 
times, except a few supremely happy tem- 
peraments, to feel as if our lives were some- 
how failing without our fault. We try as 
hard as usual, but our efforts meet with less 
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success. We begin day after day meaning 
to do well, and before the day closes it seems 
as if circumstanees, beyond what we could 
help, drive us into temper or folly or wrong- 
doing, so that it seems we are having trouble 
upon trouble without deserving it. And 
these moods, these times of melancholy and 
what seems failure, are liable to happen 
often to the quite young, as well as to older 
people, and, however trifling they may seem 
afterwards, at the time are a very real trial 
indeed. And sometimes we may be trying 
to live a truly and warmly religious life, to 
make prayer and love and life’s devotion a 
reality and not words: and then comes a 
time when this trial attacks us there, deep 
down in our sacred and secret thoughts : 
and we feel our prayers cold and our love 
forced and our religion hollow, and God as 
well as man seems to have turned away His 
face from us. Well, what I say about all 
this is, that often this is merely a temptation 
in a new and subtle form of our old enemy 
selfishness. Often this feeling of failure 
comes upon us, just because we are thinking 
too much of ourselves : of our own progress, 
our own successes, our own labours and the 
figure we are making in others’ eyes. And 
the lesson we are meant to learn from such 
moods is once more the old hard lesson of 
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unselfishness. We are meant to learn our 
own insignificance: that we and our suc- 
cesses are nothing, that God and Duty and 
Love are everything. And it takes many 
a hard struggle, and sometimes bitter ex- 
periences, to learn that lesson thoroughly. 
And the remedy for these troubles is to turn 
resolutely away from ourselves, to bow 
ourselves with a new humility before God: 
to put a new heart into our duty, a new 
resolve and tenderness and earnestness into 
our endeavour to be kind and thoughtful for 
others. 

Once more, another form which selfish- 
ness assumes is in our dreams and desires for 
the future. It may be thought that our 
real fate is often far different from what we 
dream it will be : and this is doubtless true : 
but yet in another way these prophecies go 
far often to fulfil themselves. The circum- 
stances will often differ from our forecast : 
but the spirit of our lives is vastly more 
important than the circumstances : and the 
spirit of our life when we are older is sure 
to be deeply influenced by our hopes and 
wishes now. And therefore it is of real 
importance to struggle against admitting 
selfishness, not merely into our acts now, 
but into our ideals and projects of life when 
we are older. To try and conquer this 
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enemy in our actions, and yet to suffer our- 
selves to look forward to lives of mere self- 
pleasing, or self-glorification, or self-satis- 
faction of any kind, is to blunt the very 
weapons we are fighting with. It may not 
be much assistance, against so insidious a 
foe as selfishness, that any wishes can give : 
but it is at least something to accustom 
ourselves from our earliest years to look 
forward to a life in which the prominent 
feature is not delight, but devotion: the 
prominent thought not what we can get, 
but what can we do, of patient earnest work 
and help where God or man requires it. 

For, in a word, the one strong weapon 
against Selfishness is Enthusiasm. Selfish- 
ness is the strong man armed (to use Christ’s 
figure) who takes possession of our souls: 
Enthusiasm is the stronger, who drives him 
out. And for enthusiasm we are never too 
young, and never too old. There is the 
lower form, which means eager longing to 
do our work in our station thoroughly and 
well, and to shew our devotion by helping 
on others all we can in every way. There 
is the higher form which means all this, and 
a fervent humanity as well, a sleepless desire 
to make our place in the world as clear from 
sin and suffering and evil of all kinds as 
our efforts can make it. And there is the 
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highest form of all, which is the Love of 
God, of which all these others are but the 
outward signs. And these give us a happi- 
ness which selfishness can neither promise 
nor conceive. 


XCVI 


WISDOM 
(December 12, 1875) 


‘ GIvE me wisdom,’ said Solomon of old in 
his vision, when all gifts were offered him 
to choose from. In the pursuit of wisdom, 
Socrates, the noblest figure of antiquity, 
spent seventy years of poverty and labour 
and cheerfully faced a felon’s death. ‘ Be 
ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves,’ 
said Jesus Christ, summing briefly up the 
gifts most needful to those who would help 
to spread His gospel. And is not the 
prayer of all of us the same as Solomon’s, 
aS soon as we once begin to leave off the 
purely childish views of things? Do not 
we too feel with all Christians, nay, with 
all earnest men of all faiths, with all but the 
selfish and frivolous,—do not we too feel 
there is no gift of God we would do more to 
win, than even this wisdom? Not know- 
ledge: that is part of wisdom doubtless : 
but yet a man may know a great deal and 
be very far from wise: and again a man 
may know but little and yet have wisdom. 
331 
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The scribes and Pharisees had knowledge : 
but there were fishermen of Galilee and 
Roman soldiers and Syrian slaves who were 
wiser than they. Not cleverness either: 
which is a very different thing. I am far 
from depreciating cleverness. To do so 
would be as foolish as to depreciate beauty, 
or music, or poetry, or any other of the preci- 
ous things of our life. I only say it is not 
wisdom; and it stands below wisdom. 
Often we see clever people egregiously 
wrong in judgment : I would even go so far 
as to say that it is perhaps a peculiar danger 
of cleverness to make people blind to their 
own want of wisdom. No. The wisdom 
Solomon sought and Socrates sought and 
Christ bade us seek is something different 
from these, and higher. It is right judg- 
ment. It needs head-qualities doubtless : 
but the basis of it is a right heart. It comes 
of work, and patience, and humility, and 
sympathy and self-devotion and self-control : 
far more from these than from learning, 
though learning is necessary too. It helps 
us, in the difficulties of ourselves and others, 
to see, what is often so hard, the right thing 
to aim at; the right thing to sympathise 
with ; the right thing to work for and to do. 
Like charity, it seeks not its own. It is our 
main instrument in the service of God and 
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our fellows. It is what gives that service 
its weight and its effectiveness. 

All then desire wisdom, and all except 
those who are quite silly or depraved make 
some attempt to get it. The object of such 
places as this is to seek for it. You and I 
alike need it, and we live and work here to- 
gether for the main purpose of helping and 
encouraging each other in the search. Why 
is it then that so many fail? Why is it that 
so few attain any real weight of judgment 
in the difficulties of life? Why is there so 
much prejudice, and folly, and partisanship, 
and wrangling, and blindness to things clear, 
and dogmatism about things false or obscure, 
and unfairness, and misconception ? Why 
is this high gift of wisdom so rare ? 

The first obstacle is pure idleness. There 
is the childish form of idleness: aimless 
neglect of clear duty, simple sloth and self- 
indulgence, contemptible reluctance to 
undergo effort of any kind. This is so 
mean and unmanly a thing, that it has to 
be stopped by pure compulsion: until the 
time comes when it is outlived, and com- 
pulsion is not necessary to the same extent. 
But the older form of idleness is quite as 
dangerous and harder to cure. It comes 
from the same reluctance to effort, though 
it is not so shameless as the childish form. 
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It finds its expression not in simple neglect, 
but in hasty work, slipshod work, dishonest 
work: all manner of short cuts. A boy 
wishes to master some subject : it is part of 
the general training which is to make him a 
wise and capable and useful man. But he 
is idle: and so, though he wants to get this 
wisdom and capacity, he recklessly throws 
away the one chance of getting it. Again, 
a man wants to know what side to take in 
some difficult question. There are two ways 
of doing it. He may either patiently study 
for himself, confess his ignorance, read up, 
think it out, listen candidly to both sides, 
then judge and act: or he may let party 
spirit come in, decide by personal feeling, 
listen to one of the so-called guides of opinion; 
in a word, he may shirk the labour of the 
road, and try a short cut. But there are no 
short cuts to wisdom: and of all the char- 
acters who voluntarily shut out wisdom, the 
idle characters are the most foolish. 

Another common obstacle is selfishness. 
Of course selfishness may produce indolence : 
it often does: and then will apply what I 
have just said about the latter. But it 
need not. It is quite possible for a man 
to be both energetic and selfish. There is 
the covetous character, the domineering 
character, the ambitious character. People 
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like these are always active and energetic : 
but generally selfish. And selfishness in 
its way is quite as fatal to real judgment 
and wisdom as idleness is. ‘If thine eye 
be evil, thy whole body is full of darkness,’ 
said Christ in one of those simple pregnant 
sentences which seem like a shaft probing 
human nature to the bottom. Light— 
that is wisdom—is totally shut out if our 
eye—that is our mind—is self-seeking. Is 
not this word of Jesus profound and true ? 
Think how often cleverness goes wrong in 
difficulties public and private, where sym- 
pathy goes right. Think, if you wanted to 
judge right yourself, you would ten times 
rather go to a kind man than to a shrewd 
man to advise you. Think how often your- 
selves, when your sympathy has been 
moved,—how scales fall from your eyes, 
and you see the rights of a question of duty 
or action so much clearer. Of course by 
sympathy I do not mean that blind and 
personal partisanship which is sometimes 
so miscalled. This is only selfishness in 
another form. I mean the abandonment 
of self in the cause of others ; self-devotion, 
humanity, enthusiasm, Love: call it what 
you will. This it is, in the words of Christ 
and of the Psalmist, which reveals to babes 
what is hid from the wise and prudent. 
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This it is, in our own words, which so often 
confers the true wisdom, and puts to shame 
the false. 

So again, vanity, temper, want of candour, 
are all most serious obstacles to our finding 
wisdom and right judgment. Vanity makes 
us over-estimate our own claims, and under- 
estimate the claims of others: and nothing 
can be so fatal to just judgment as this. 
Vanity makes us discontented and dis- 
heartened if our efforts are unsuccessful ; 
and this makes us doubt of the right cause 
and the right procedure, where a humbler 
spirit would work on with truer insight and 
firmer judgment. Temper again acts against 
wisdom in many ways. Any one can see 
that mere violence and loss of self-control 
is fatal to wise and just action. This is a 
commonplace. But temper is much more 
than mere violence. It often is much more 
hidden in its operation. It takes off the 
edge of a man’s acuteness: it roughens his 
gentleness: it shuts his eyes to things on 
the other side that moderate and qualify 
his judgment and are of the essence of true 
wisdom. And above all, to be wise we must 
be candid. Nothing is commoner than to 
see people fail entirely in the search for 
truth, because they are not candid. They 
search—and only find what they expect to 
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find. They garble facts and statements, 
and overlook what is plain, often quite 
unconsciously, because they have only eyes 
for what they wish to see. Candour demands 
that we should give play to every doubt : 
and men thrust doubt with violence away. 
Candour demands that we should not only 
hear both sides, but enter into the other 
side, put their ideas as favourably as we 
can. How often do men do the exact 
opposite! Candour requires that we should 
welcome opposition: men are mostly 
bitterly impatient of it. 

In this way we see somewhat of the 
obstacles to wisdom: and we see how they 
are largely not intellectual but moral. And 
this is our consolation in the matter, if we 
would see it. We can alter our intellectual 
nature somewhat: but we can alter our 
moral state a great deal more. Christ bid 
us be wise: and this bidding implies that 
it is to a great extent in our own control; 
or it would be a mockery to command it. 
It is not given except to the very few to be 
a great statesman, or discoverer, or poet, 
or leader : and there is no system of training, 
mental or moral, that would compass it. 
But of true wisdom, in Solomon’s sense, in 
Socrates’ sense, in Christ’s sense ; of moral 
discernment that is, and practical judgment 
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in the weightier matters of life; of this we 
can all attain our share, if we will. Not all 
the same share, of course: it is folly to 
hope that. There would still be a vast 
difference in degree, as there is now. There 
must ever be degrees, even if all men made 
the most of the chances God gives them. 
But each of us might, if he would, find 
enough to be wise according to his station 
and degree : enough to increase indefinitely 
his helpfulness and worth to those around 
him: enough to save much that is now 
wasted, to brighten much that is now dull, 
to heal much that is now sick and sad and 
broken: enough, in short, to earn at the 
last, when all secrets are known, that 
priceless approval, ‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’ 


XCVII 


IDOLATRY 
(February 6, 1876) 


ONE great reason why we read the history 
of men who lived in times gone by is because 
in so doing we hope to get wisdom for the 
guidance of our own lives. The guidance 
is both positive and negative : both example 
and warning. We read of great deeds, 
great thoughts, noble resolutions, high aims, 
unselfish labour—and nothing goes so 
straight to our hearts as reading thus in 
simple narrative the good things that others 
have thought and done and desired. One 
biography which in this way shows us the 
secret life of one of God’s heroes is more 
effective for good than a hundred sermons 
written purposely to move men and per- 
suade them to better things. And we read 
also of their failures, by way of warning. 
We see the temptations before which they 
fell, the delusions that mastered their weak- 
ness, the special dangers that special] circum- 
stances brought: and most instructive of 
all, we see the whole relentless process of 
339 
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development from evil seed to evil fruit : 
we see germs and beginnings of wrong, 
startlingly like what we know in our own 
lives, gradually growing into a maturity of 
worthlessness and baseness which would 
shock our inmost soul, could we clearly 
fancy ourselves drifting down upon it. 
* But the danger is that in reading these 
histories, especially those which affect most 
our religious life, the Bible narratives, we 
should think more of the actual sins, and 
less of the temper of mind and spirit which 
originated these sins ; and so when circum- 
stances, as often happens, remove from us 
all chance of falling into the same errors we 
may rashly conclude that the story of this 
error has no special bearing on ourselves, 
and so lose the advantage of the lesson. 
Consider the case of idolatry for instance. 
Did it ever occur to any of you that in the 
matter of this sin there was any kind of 
similarity between the Jews of old and our- 
selves? Does the story of this constant 
falling back into idolatry, such as we read 
in the Old Testament, does it take any real 
hold of our understandings and_ hearts ? 
Do we really try to comprehend what bad 
instinct it was which made them abandon 
their noble spiritual worship and make 
images to worship like the barbarous tribes 
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about them? Do we not generally repeat 
without any thought the condemnation 
which the Bible-writers pass on these sins, 
think they were very wicked to break God’s 
plain commands, think that we of course 
can never do anything of the kind, and so 
dismiss from our minds the whole subject ? 
And is it possible to derive any good from 
the story read in this way ? 

Nor again do we get much good from 
the common method by which some persons 
endeavour to draw instruction from the 
idolatry of the Jews. We are told some- 
times, that although we are in no danger 
of worshipping images, yet that we do 
indeed commit the same sin when we set 
up some other object in the place of God; 
when, for example, we make our chief end 
in life not the service of God and obedience 
to His will, but our own pride, or wealth, or 
pleasure, or even our own strong affections 
for those we love. And in a sense of course 
this may be called idolatry: and by a 
metaphor we do often say that a man 
idolises his children or his friends or his 
money or ambition, when he loves them too 
much, so that he sacrifices plain duty to 
them. But my point is that this kind of 
language does not really throw any light, 
but rather confusion, on the subject: that 
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we do not really feel in our hearts any 
connection between this kind of sin and 
the Jewish idolatry: it is only by a stretch 
of language made to cover it. And so we 
still go on reading the story of the Jews’ 
backsliding with the same dull conventional 
ideas about it: it does not sink into us, 
does not impress us: and so we get no real 
instruction from the long struggle depicted 
in the Old Testament—in a word, we do 
not learn the lesson. 

And there is also another application of 
the same word idolatry, which I ought not 
quite to pass by, as it is one which is exercis- 
ing people’s minds very much just now, and 
creates in some quarters strong party 
feeling, and in some very grave fears. You 
know there has been in the last few years a 
strong movement in the Church—amongst 
people some of whom are undeniably very 
earnest and devoted Christians—for greater 
ornament and external impressiveness in 
the service of God, for pictures and sculptures 
and artistic beauty, for processions and 
symbolic acts of various kinds—a revival, in 
fact, of what is known as Ritual. And on 
all this subject the one advice I should give 
is, not to condemn any hastily. The minds 
of men are so various, that we are certain 
to find our religious feelings moved in very 
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various ways. And if a man truly feels 
that his heart is touched, and the spirit of 
devoutness and humility and earnestness in 
him more deeply moved by outward com- 
plex observances, we ought, within the 
limits of what is lawful and not productive 
of mischief to others, to respect his wishes 
and not bind his conscience. But anyhow, 
whatever danger there may be in these 
things, it is not a danger of idolatry. That 
special danger is no longer possible in this 
land and these times. Whether plain or 
adorned, whether simple or symbolic, our 
service is all alike offered to God, and to 
the same God, Who is over all. It is not 
here that we can find the application that 
we want: it is not here that we can learn 
the lesson taught by the Jews’ idolatry. 
The fact is, to apply the case to ourselves 
with profit, we must look a little deeper. 
The sin of the Jewish idolaters consisted in 
this, that a higher idea of God and duty 
was presented to them, and they kept 
constantly falling back to the lower. That 
in their day this conflict took the form of a 
struggle between a barbarous superstition 
and a spiritual religion was the accident of 
time and place: the root of the matter 
was what I say, the struggle between the 
lower and the higher spiritual ideal. If this 
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is so, we see at a glance, that so far from 
being exempt from their temptation, it is 
one which besets us constantly : from which 
we are scarcely ever free from birth to 
death. Such a struggle is the mark of 
progress : a progress in spiritual things is 
ever going on around us, though sometimes 
‘less manifest and triumphant. Nay, not 
only around us: it is going on within us, 
unless we are spiritually dead: for here if 
anywhere life means growth, and stagna- 
tion is only another name for death. 

Let us see very briefly how this affects 
ourselves. When we are quite children we 
have a child’s idea of God, a child’s view 
of duty. To pay back our parents’ infinite 
devotion with love and respect and tender 
submission, to pray, to shrink from known 
wrong, to be kind to our playmates, to be 
sorry when we have failed, as we often fail, 
to control temper, or selfishness ;—such 
simple things as these are the child’s duty, 
as far as he can be brought to see it. But 
as he grows older and goes to school, higher 
claims of duty rise before him. He is left 
much more to himself: and with new 
freedom comes new responsibility. Exactly 
here comes in the temptation of which we 
have been speaking. He is tempted to go 
on with the old when he ought to begin the 
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new. For example: he has in some way 
to control the spending of his leisure; he 
is tempted to take no thought about it, 
but follow any pleasure of the moment. 
Or again, he is called upon to form principles 
and act upon them steadily, though others 
around him be untruthful, or idle, or impure. 
He is tempted here to plead weakness, and 
say he must do as others do. He is called 
upon, as his mind opens, to take an interest 
in serious things, to cultivate himself in 
many ways. He is tempted to shirk the 
effort and only do what he is obliged. In 
all these cases it is the higher standard that 
offers itself to him, and he is tempted to be 
content with the lower and childish standard. 
Well, what I want to make clear to you is 
that this is to you exactly what the Jews’ 
temptation to idolatry was to them. And 
as often as you shirk the new call, so often 
do the warnings and denunciations of the 
Old Testament become applicable to you. 
And lastly, as from children to boys, so 
from boys to men we grow, and there are 
ever new calls to rise from the lower to the 
higher. Each year brings its new call: 
and some of you are already beginning to 
hear them. Sometimes it is a new meaning 
of God that dawns upon us, as it did upon 
the Jews, demanding a change in our 
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beliefs, a deepening of the channels of our 
mental and spiritual life. Sometimes it is 
a new meaning of love, demanding a new 
energy, a new: self-surrender, a new denial 
of pleasure. Sometimes it is a new Christian 
duty, that we have often named, but which 
at last comes home to our hearts. We are 
‘called upon to break with old habits, to 
keep stricter watch, and pray more instant 
prayers, perhaps to give up cherished hopes 
and bear more bitter disappointments. 
Whatever it is, the old standard will no 
longer do, as it once did: to follow it any 
more would be to follow not God, but an 
idol. Then let us be brave, and strive to 
rise where God is calling us. As our day, 
so shall our strength be. And what is the 
end? Ineed not tell you. It is to become 
mature instead of stunted: it is to flower 
and bear fruit, instead of barrenness and 
decay: it is to go, in the Psalmist’s grand 
words, from strength to strength and appear 
at last before the God of Gods. 


XCVIII 


INTEREST 
(March 19, 1876) 


PERHAPS one of the commonest wishes we 
have, from early boyhood on, is a wish that 
our lives may be interesting. It may not 
be expressed—our real guiding impulses are 
often only felt—but still it is there, and is 
visible in its effects. In childhood when our 
imagination is not fettered and modified — 
by experience it often takes a wild form, 
and we hope to do and to be what afterwards 
we find we are not capable of. But though 
the form of the desire may change as we 
get older and learn more our own powers 
and possibilities, the desire itself remains. 
Adventurous interest, startling interest, 
romantic interest,—these perhaps we recog- 
nise as unlikely: but interest of some kind 
we must have. A dull life is what we feel 
we could least be satisfied with: and this 
feeling, thoroughly natural as it is, has or 
may have, according to our temperament 
or circumstances, all manner of effects upon 
our life and character. 
347 
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I have said that it is natural. It is so, 
certainly, and especially to the young—so 
much so that we may almost say it is 
universal. And like all natural impulses 
it must contain good and evil mixed. On 
the one hand it may lead to pure selfishness 
—the worst end possible. To wish for 
interest in life is to wish for something for 
oneself, and if it becomes a dominant motive 
it may crush out virtue and make a man 
useless and base, so that his standard of 
what is interesting falls lower year by year 
—until from aiming only at his own pleasure 
he misses the very interest of life that is his 
object, and so his career is not only worth- 
less but self-defeated. Or on the other 
hand if it be wisely used it may be a spur 
to energy ; it may, if kept in its due place, 
tide us over disappointment, make our 
courage higher, widen and heat our sym- 
pathy, until all trace of its selfish origin is 
lost, and it is only one of the many active 
and vivifying impulses of a self-devoted 
character. 

And when we do go wrong in this matter, 
the reason very often is not, as I have said, 
that it is wrong to desire interest, for that 
is natural, but that we take a wrong view 
of what really is permanently interesting. 
It is one of the real difficulties that most 
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often meets one in morals: the sham good 
passes current for the real good. The 
higher and the lower voice both speak to 
us of a life of interest, but they mean far 
different things: and perhaps it is, alas! 
true that the lower voice is louder and more 
often heard. The difficulty of all of us, 
and, above all, the young, is to discern the 
different things that pass under one name. 
And it is that which makes it worth our 
while to pause for a moment and consider, 
that we may distinguish the delusion from 
the reality. 

Now it always seems to me that a common 
danger to the young is that this desire for 
interest in their lives may act in a way that 
runs counter to their religion. There is 
liable to be an obscure and _ half-avowed 
notion, which we should often be ashamed 
to express clearly in words, that religion is 
dull. There is a half-weariness to which 
we feel liable, in all the words used about 
it, in the ceremonies, in the old repeated 
stories, in the familiar language of the Prayer- 
book and the Bible, in the restrictions and 
solemnities of it, in the things we are taught 
to believe, but many of which take no hold 
either of our minds or our hearts—even 
in all the surroundings and all the associa- 
tions of the subject. And this feeling is 
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strengthened by another which is very early 
felt, that there is a good deal of hollowness 
in much that is said about religious things. 
We feel indistinctly, yet deeply, that it is 
a subject on which many people are afraid 
to talk freely, and accordingly use conven- 
tional language instead of natural, and 
‘express much that we feel confident they 
do not really experience. And so there 
springs up in us a kind of division of our life 
into the secular and the religious: and the 
former tends to absorb all our real energy, 
and all our love of interest, and the latter to 
become more and more sapless, a kind of 
conventional interlude recurring at stated 
intervals, but not really in any sense our 
life at all. 

I have purposely put the case simply and 
strongly—stronger perhaps than is found 
commonly: but something of this feeling 
we have all known. And partly no doubt 
it is not our fault. There is much in the 
form in which religion is often presented 
to the young that promotes this sad result, 
and leads them away from feeling its real 
wonderfulness and greatness and excellence. 
There is much in the books and in the teach- 
ing on the subject that is rightly regarded 
as dull: it is dull: for it is the writing and 
the teaching of people who say what they 
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do not really feel, or more than they really 
feel: and nothing so uttered can be other 
than hollow and mechanical. Again in our 
church services, beautiful as much of them 
is, many things might be altered, to come 
home more to the hearts of the young. But 
the fault here is not in the religion: it is 
a sad mistake to think that: the fault is 
in the human mouthpiece or institution 
through which the divine message reaches 
us, often sadly altered, sometimes unrecog- 
nisable. And I am not blaming them all. 
No one knows so well as one who has to 
teach how very hard it is to hit the mark 
in delivering truth. Weariness, weakness, 
anxiety, resistance to be overcome—a 
thousand things step in and dull the utter- 
ance even when the heart feels right. And 
for all these things allowance must be 
made, and the young cannot make allow- 
ances. And so the evil result comes about, 
and the religion that came burning from 
Christ’s lips, so that young and old, men and 
women, rich and poor hung rapt on His utter- 
ance, so that iron-bound selfishness and 
ease-hardened worldliness and the fetters of 
sin melted like wax, so that ‘men left all 
and followed Him ’—even this religion is 
to us a dull, dead thing. 

Yes; partly perhaps it is the fault of 
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others; but partly, nay, mainly, it is our 
own blindness, our own delusive shallow 
notions of what makes up an interesting 
life. Personal interests are narrow; real 
interest, to fill a life and satisfy a man’s 
soul, must be wide. The interest of our 
own pleasure or adventure is fleeting and 
precarious: a life’s interest must be solid 
and permanent. Compare in your hearts 
the active beneficent life with the search 
for pleasure, the man who lives for others 
with the man who lives for himself. Com- 
pare them not in goodness, not in greatness, 
not in content: compare them in simple 
interestingness. They will both perhaps 
think their life the more interesting: nay, 
perhaps the pleasure-seeker will have the 
greater confidence. But which is right ? we 
can see them both, unprejudiced. Why, 
what words do we want to prove it? The 
one is the interest of a higher sort of brute- 
animal, laying up store for his petty self : 
the other is the interest of a man among 
men, heir and partaker of the whole world’s 
great pulsing life, an interest secure from 
failure or decay, independent of sickness or 
sorrow or death itself. And this, remember 
always, is the interest of religion, as Christ 
taught it. Not in creeds, not in Sunday 
services, not in Bible history, not” in™ser- 
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mons and theology—all those have their 
place in religion, but they are not religion. 
Nay, but in a helpful and active and healing 
life, in wide feeling for others’ needs, in 
trymg hard to be kind and to enter into 
others’ feelings, in unsparing thoroughness 
and earnestness in all the duties our hands 
are set to do—in things like these far more 
lies the centre and staple of our religion ; 
and these create at every turn a thousand 
interests of the highest and deepest kind, 
interests that cannot ever become stale or 
wear out. And this is no paradox set before 
you merely to arrest or persuade. It is a 
common truth which each one of you can 
verify for himself—nay, which you must 
have often verified. Do your duties in a 
careless, grudging, self-pleasing spirit: and 
no matter what they may be, you will find 
your interest wane. Do them in an 
earnest, self-devoted spirit of duty—that 
is, in a religious spirit—and at once they will 
waken up deep interest, not only in their 
own sphere and department, but all around 
them in other regions, till you will find your 
life daily fuller and fuller of such interest 
as far outweighs and outshines all childish 
dreams of adventure or enjoyment, of which 
self only was the centre. 

One word more. Here if anywhere is the 
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old truth emphatically true, which meets 
us so forcibly in considering moral things, 
that he that would gain his life must lose it. 
If our end be, as it has been seen to be so 
naturally and instinctively, to fill our lives 
with interest, then it is one of those ends we 
shall attain most surely by not directly 
aiming at it. If we begin by looking out for 
what is interesting only to ourselves, our 
standard of interest will not rise but sink, 
will become each year more partial and 
narrow and selfish and trivial, and at the 
last we shall find we have ventured all on 
one die, and lost it. But if we will cast aside 
thought of self, and grasp boldly the hand of 
Duty, and go out to meet the hearts of 
others in a humble helpful spirit of cheerful 
sympathy, then we shall find ourselves 
swept on (as time goes by) into the life- 
stream where activity and hope and joy and 
religion meet in one mighty current: a life, 
I will not say, of interest, but rather the one 
life worth living. 


XCIX 


THE LIFE 
(April 9, 1876) 


To-pay we enter on a week which to all 
who wish to bear the name of Christians 
must bring with it some feelings deeper and 
some aspirations higher than common. If 
it is not an empty mockery that we are 
called after the name of Christ, then whether 
we are old or young, cold-hearted or fer- 
vent, weak and struggling, or brave and 
faithful soldiers of His army, we cannot read 
once more, stage by stage, the old familiar 
tale of how the Light of the World came to 
His own, and His own received him not— 
of how He, Who brought down Love from 
heaven, and left it on earth, Who gave us 
hopes which have proved stronger than all 
the joys and sorrows of the world, and before 
which death itself has lost its terrors, was 
brought in His early manhood to a slave’s 
death by the race who gave Him birth—we 
cannot, I say, read all this again without 
some thoughts and emotions which are in 
themselves a precious opportunity. And so 
355 
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to-day I too would fain, in my few words 
to you, go deeper down than usual, and 
speak not of this or that fault, this or that 
help or tendency or danger, but of the life 
itself our Master bade us live. The world 
has been changed for us, without any effort 
of ours, by what He did and suffered: He 
died by man’s cruelty and ingratitude, as in 
this week near nineteen hundred years ago, 
that you and I might be heirs to the hopes 
He brought, the virtue He lived out, the 
Love He was; and the question, therefore, 
to-day and now for you and me is this: Are 
we indeed entering into our great inherit- 
ance ? Are we truly trying to live the life ? 

And first I would say that each one of us 
knows some who are plainly not doing so. 
Some people betray in every act and word 
that their hearts have never really been 
opened to anything beyond their own low 
and narrow desires: that they neither wish 
for nor deserve any of the higher blessings 
which their Christian birthright confers, or 
any of the love and esteem of others which 
the Christian life gathers round it. And 
some again there are of whom none could 
doubt that their whole heart is set on follow- 
ing our great example. Such chosen spirits 
tell us in each look and word the way their 
nature is set: in their purity, in their sweet 
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unselfishness, in their firm-rooted hope and 
cheerfulness, in their instinctive truthful- 
ness and obedience to conscience, in their 
evergrowing strength and devotion, they 
show us without knowing it that for them 
the sacred fire is lit within, which spreads 
such light and warmth around them here, 
and which death shall only set more free to 
be a beacon for others. But with most of 
us it is not as with either of these. Most 
of us have mixed characters—many tares, 
and ‘a little good grain too.’ Most of us 
have many good intentions, and some per- 
formance : much love and help around us, 
which is not all wasted: much hope for 
what we may be, if many dangers too. But 
beyond what any human eye can see, lies 
the wide tract of our inner life: the secret 
springs that move us, the inner germ that 
has yet to be unfolded. God alone knows 
us there. I speak to you out of the dark 
of my soul, into the dark of your soul. And 
the question for us both is the same: Are 
we truly yet trying to live the life ? 

What is the life, then? There are many 
names by which we may call it, and each 
will set one side of it before us. 

We may partly call it Principle. The 
first sign that we know, to show us we have 
some vestige of the life within us, is that we 
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guide our own secret ways by the higher 
rules of duty. Take away out of view all 
other motives, that others beside God can 
see, which are good as helps, but are not our 
own principle. Take away ambition, which 
makes us energetic: take away desire of 
approval, which makes us avoid all the 
* coarser and meaner forms of guilt: take 
away the desire of affection, which makes us 
kind to those who can appreciate and return © 
it: take away even the higher outward 
motives, which make us try to please our 
parents, and do our best at school, and help 
to put down wrong, and give up our own 
pleasure to help and better others: take 
all these away, and go into the unlighted 
recesses of your soul, and see if there is 
fixed a standard of Right and Wrong, which 
it is your firm resolve, between yourself 
and God alone, to bow before and make 
all-powerful with you. The test is easy, 
though you cannot see unless you look. Do 
you really guide your life? Do you count 
up your wanderings from the rule, which 
none but yourself knows, and_ bitterly 
repent them ? Do you really feel the check 
of principle upon your impulses, and do you 
obey it? Do you feel or strive to feel, when 
your rule is broken, as an honourable man 
feels when there is a stain upon his honour, 
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as a tender nature feels when it has hurt 
another, a pang of shame and sorrow? Do 
you cling to your rule, and mark your pro- 
gress, and strive daily, with prayer and 
effort, to clean and lift and straighten your 
life? Drifting—drifting: that is the com- 
mon danger, which makes so many lives 
useless and a failure : and the first sign that 
we are truly trying to live the life of Christ, 
is that we have done with drifting, and keep 
our hands tight on the rudder, and our eyes 
bent upon the port: and this is to have 
Principle. 

This is, then, one great side of the Life— 
to do the will of our Father: and those who 
do it Christ will surely claim as His dis- 
ciples. He has given us His own word for 
that. But that is not all. There is another 
side—nay, it is the other side that Christ 
Himself puts more often and more earnestly 
before us. And the other side is self-devo- 
tion. He wants us to be obedient : to guide 
our life with firm hold on Duty, to be a law 
to ourselves, to chasten and cure our faults, 
to judge and try our deeds, to force our 
nature with a man’s courageous will and a 
man’s strong purpose into the channels of 
Right. He wants all this doubtless—but 
He wants more. He wants our obedience— 
but far more He wants ourselves. ‘All these 
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have I kept from my youth up,’ said the 
young man, when he was asked about the 
Rule of Duty—and which of us could say as 
much as that? But that was not the end 
of the Life to him, not the consummation : 
it was but the outset. ‘Come, follow me,’ 
said Christ. Obedience may be cold, it 
may be dreary, it may be mechanical—it 
may even in a way be self-regarding. Love 
is wanted above all obedience, to sweep 
away the coldness and the tiredness and all 
trace of self. If anything can be stronger 
than the words of Christ, St. Paul puts it 
even stronger. Not only obedience, he says, 
is less than Love, but even faith itself, and 
mercy, and self-sacrifice, if indeed these can 
ever be apart from love. ‘Though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove mountains, 
though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, though I give my body to be burned, 
and have not Love, it profiteth me nothing.’ 
The question for us is—are these wonderful 
words mere words to us? Do we indeed 
not only aim at firm doing of our duty, but 
do we do it with any of this fervour? Do 
we know what it is, even once in a way, to 
feel lifted with a thought of love at all He 
has done for us, and to lose, though but for 
a moment, our weak and dull and narrow 
pleasure-loving selves in the thought ? 
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Have we ever checked our temper, or in- 
spired our prayers, or surrendered our 
selfish will to others, or fled from foul 
thoughts, or nerved ourselves to patient 
thoroughness of work, or cast off some false- 
hood or mean practice—have we ever done 
any of these things, from the feeling, though 
but transitory, of the real love, the real 
heartfelt fulness of devotion, for the good 
Christ taught and did and was? And if so, 
then surely that moment remains with us 
as something higher and greater and more 
indescribably happy than any other joy we 
have known: and why then do we linger 
to take hold upon this life and set ourselves 
in secret to live it, when it is such that even 
the glimpse of it is so wonderful ? 

To live the life: that is God’s eall, God’s 
infinitely bountiful offer to us all. That is 
why we are all called Christian men, how- 
ever sadly far we are from being worthy of 
so high aname. That is the vow we make 
in confirmation, as some of you here will 
shortly make it before us all: and others of 
us, too, who have made it in past years will 
humbly make it anew at the same solemn 
time. And as we make this vow whether 
openly or in secret, and as we hear again 
this week the story old but ever new, how 
He who first showed us the greatness of 
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which our lives are capable bore the burden 
for us to the bitter end, I pray that our 
hearts may be opened to something of its 
eternal meaning, that so at least we may 
begin to live the life ourselves. And would 
you hear in one short word what such a life 
is when it ends on earth? I will tell you, 
for one such I have seen, which now is over. 
It is to feel God’s presence near in every 
thought and word and moment, so that 
others feel it too, they know not how. It is 
to spend quiet days in words and deeds of 
love to others, without an effort. It is to 
be guileless with the guilelessness of a child, 
yet with all a man’s experience and grasp of 
duty. It is to leave a memory to all who 
have known it, that will never fail them as a 
help and comfort. And when death comes 
to such a one it comes as a sleep, and the 
sorrow of those bereaved is the diviner 
sorrow which is but a higher kind of gladness. 


C 


CHILDISHNESS 
(May 7, 1876) 


Ir is natural to those who are passing from 
one state to another, that the change should 
often be for some time imperfect, and that 
qualities and tendencies which belong 
properly to the earlier state should not be 
at once discarded from the later, and some- 
times should be the cause of real difficulties 
and grave faults. In this way it is natural 
at your age,—passing as so many of you 
are from childhood to manhood, all of you 
indeed at some stage of the transition—it 
is natural that one of your chief dangers 
should be this, the difficulty of getting rid 
of those things which are harmless in 
children but hindrances and defects in men : 
in short, that one of your commonest faults 
should be the faults of childishness. This 
much is obvious: but it is not so obvious, 
and it is worth a little thought to consider 
what are the manifold ways, human nature 
being as complex as it is, in which these 
faults of childishness are to be found. 
363 
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One thing might perhaps dispose us to 
think that by the Christian standard these 
faults are not so important: and that is 
the strong language of praise which Christ 
uses about children. But this is a mistake. 
It is true that Christ, in common with all 
the greatest souls among men, had a deep 
reverence and sympathy for children. It 
is true that He welcomed them, and blessed 
them, and bade us all be like them, and 
pronounced the kingdom of heaven closed 
to those that did not show something of 
their spirit. But it was their graces and 
virtues He spoke of. It was their innocence, 
their simplicity of character, their heartiness 
of love and obedience, their humility and 
absence of self-assertion, which He would 
have us imitate. It is none the less true 
that the age of childhood has weaknesses 
of its own, like every other age, which it is 
very important we should leave behind 
when we are passing out of childhood: it 
is none the less true that Christianity bids 
us, in the words of St. Paul, when we are 
becoming men, to put away childish things. 

One of these childish things is purpose- 
lessness. It would be vain to expect of a 
mere child that it should show persistent 
purpose. Some remarkable children show 
it, but it is a mark of their uncommonness 
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when they do: generally they do not look 
far enough ahead, and are too susceptible 
of the influence of the moment. Excite- 
ment, weakness, pleasure, a word from 
another, makes them forget what they 
meant to do, or change their purpose ; and 
though it is wrong and they may be very 
sorry after, at the time they scarce can 
help it, and we set it down to their childish- 
ness. But it is our business to see that 
this kind of thing should end with childhood : 
and unfortunately it too often does not so 
end. Look at the lives around us, or, 
better still, let us look at our own, and we 
shall see how large a part this want of purpose 
plays in our falls and failures. We meant 
well. Yes, no doubt, but that is cheap 
and easy. But did we provide against the 
time of trial? did we avoid the innocent 
act which was sure to bring us into danger ? 
Did we stop at the first false step and draw 
back? did we review our day at night, 
and make our prayers more earnest, and 
refresh our resolves ? did we give in with- 
out a struggle or did we struggle hard 
enough? did we keep our minds steadfast 
to our well-meaning, and put real will into 
it? This is the way to become manly, to 
put away childish things ; and the reason 
why we stumble so sadly is because we keep 
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our childish want of purpose, and so when 
the trial comes are weak as water. 

Another childish thing is a wavering 
standard. Even a child has a conscience, 
and knows from the first the main difference 
between right and wrong. But it cannot 
keep its standard fixed. Instinctively it 
‘imitates what is done by those around it, 
almost without a thought of wrong: it 
seems impossible to do otherwise. Even a 
truthful child will slide readily into cheating 
and mean practices, if it is thrown among 
those who do it. A pure child will sadly 
soon get used to foul talk, if its companions 
are so degraded. And so it is with other 
less revolting sins. But though a child may 
be excused, we have none of us that excuse. 
The youngest here is old enough to begin 
to be a law unto himself. He is bound by 
all obligations the deepest and most sacred 
—by his love for home, by self-respect, by 
his Christian birthright, by his sonship to 
our Father in heaven Who is perfect—to 
keep his own standard of right unshaken, 
whatever be his companions, whatever the 
surroundings he lives in. And is it not 
bitter to think how few of us really put 
away this childish thing—how few can be 
trusted to go straight, with manly independ- 
ence and firm faithfulness, when others 
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around go wrong? And do not think that 
we can plead ignorance. Ignorance is 
there, no doubt, and helps: but not one- 
hundredth of the harm is done by ignorance 
that is caused by this childish letting-slip 
our standard of what is right. The most 
ignorant here knows quite enough to keep 
him straight in the main; and the rest 
he will learn. Let any one disposed to 
make this excuse ask himself whether he 
ever really acted up to all he knew of right : 
for not till then has he any claim to plead 
ignorance for his failure. 

Another mark of childishness is false ad- 
mitation, of things that are not admirable. 
It is one of a child’s virtues to admire 
warmly, and to desire to make himself 
like what he admires. This is a quality 
unspeakably precious, for it is the germ of 
all good things: it is this which gives the 
handle to those who would help a child to 
become all that he is capable of. But 
unhappily, a child is a wretchedly bad 
judge of what is truly to be admired. Often 
and often he mistakes foolish disobedience 
for spirited adventure: coarseness and 
vulgarity for manliness: foul language or 
bitter spiteful words for liveliness and wit : 
successful falsehood for cleverness : aimless, 
idle self-pleasing for happiness. And as he 
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misjudges the bad, so he misjudges the good. 
Again and again he thinks shrinking from 
wrong to be cowardly : purity and strictness 
of life unmanly: dutiful labour to be dull 
drudgery: delicacy and kindness to be 
soft and effeminate. And as we pass from 
childhood much of these silly mistakes often 
* remains with us, leading us sadly astray. 
Incalculable harm is done in a school like 
this by suffering this form of childishness 
to linger on unchecked. When we know 
in our hearts that a thing is bad, we still 
allow ourselves to go on talking as if we 
admired it: and so it prevails. We want 
a manlier, simpler, truer tone—which shall 
call folly, and wickedness, and coarseness, 
and meanness by their true names; and 
shall give expression to what in our secret 
hearts we do feel, unless they are blinded 
or degraded. We are not children, we can 
see the truth of these things if we will but 
look, we can do much to cure this evil: 
and what we can do, we are bound to do. 
And lastly, in our inner souls, in our hopes 
of higher things, a still more fatal form of 
childishness often is to be found; and 
that is, the neglecting the proper means, 
while we still hope for the end. We hope 
to satisfy our parents’ wishes and prayers, 
we hope to leave school at last with the 
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happy consciousness that it has been well 
spent: and we will not make the effort now 
which alone can lead to such an end. We 
hope to grow up strong in character: and 
we will not keep up the fight now against 
that one temptation, which if unresisted 
will make shipwreck of the whole. We 
hope to live a useful and worthy life: and 
we will not set our faces steadily against 
that idleness, that slipshod hastiness, that 
undue enjoyment, which is sapping our 
chance of ever being either useful or worthy. 
We hope for happiness: and we will not 
seck that self-devotion and that sympathy 
which are the only true well-springs of a 
happy life. We hope to find God in our 
riper years, and we do not seek Him in our 
youth. And these hopes are childish and 
vain. 

in a word, then, what we have to do is 
by God’s help to shake ourselves free from 
all these childish things. No words of 
mine can make you see clearly enough how 
priceless in value to each one of you are 
the next few years that lie before you. 
True, the door of repentance is never closed : 
some sort of amendment is always possible 
while life remains. But repentance is not 
virtue: and amendment is not growth. 
And it is virtue and growth that are now, 
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now, within your reach. To all of us they 
may be offered again, and yet again: but 
‘never again exactly as they are now. Now 
is always the accepted time. A new term 
lies before us. We have health, and youth, 
and many helps and a fresh start. God 
grant it may be given to many of us to 
‘begin to-night, more truly than before, to 
put away childish things. 


CI 


THE WORLD 
(May 21, 1876) 


‘In the world ye shall find tribulation : 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world’: so says Jesus Christ in the Gospel 
of to-day. And in the Epistle we read 
St. James to the same effect, that pure 
religion requires us to keep ourselves un- 
spotted from the world. And all through 
the early Christian writings, which form 
our. New Testament, it is the same. The 
world is always an evil place, a dangerous 
hostile place. The spirit of the world is 
‘to the spirit of Christ as darkness to light. 
The prince of the world is the power of evil. 
The true disciples are chosen out of the 
world, have to resist the world, are sure to 
be mistaken and misunderstood by it: but 
soon it will pass away, and the Church will 
triumph, and the end will come, which is 
to be the beginning of the new life that 
lasts for ever. 

This is the language of the New Testament 
about the world, and to us it is quite familiar. 

; 371 
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We are accustomed to hear it used about 
our present life now, and exhortations to 
unworldliness founded upon it. And like 
so much else in religion, we too often accept 
it in a dreary uninterested way, without a 
thought; we suppose it is all right for 
Sunday, and go away and never really get 
“to the bottom of the matter, or make any 
effort to apply it to our life. We perhaps 
think we shall some day see the world, and 
live ourselves in it, and then there will be 
time enough to think about its dangers. 
Or perhaps we dismiss it all with the 
thought that things are changed since 
Christ’s day, and that now there is no more 
call for this style of exhortation, for the 
world is all around us and we cannot be 
separate from it. 

And though these thoughts are shallow 
and hasty, there is some truth in them. 
Things are indeed changed since Jesus 
Christ and His apostles spoke about the 
world. To them the world was the cruel, 
selfish, powerful Roman empire, careless of 
its subjects except they made a tumult, 
and then only careful to suppress them : 
or, on the other hand, the old-established 
respectable Jewish religion, which from its 
insight under the prophets had degenerated 
into a mere solemn tradition, with no power 
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to move the heart or guide the real life: 
full of narrow pride and: hollow pretentious- 
ness. For the hungry sheep for whom the 
great Shepherd cared there was no provision ; 
they ‘looked up and were not fed.’ And 
so when He preached His ‘ good news’ to 
the poor helpless, when He began to draw 
all men unto.Him, He bade them separate 
themselves from the world, He foretold 
them of the evil things the world had in 
store for them; He sketched for them the 
sharp contrast there could not then help 
being between the world and the church. 
It is true also that this contrast is no 
longer what it was. One sign of the power 
of Christianity is the very fact that what 
at first was its enemy, the world, has been 
subjected by it. When once the whole 
society professes the name of Christ, mani- 
festly much of what Christ says about the 
world is obsolete. Christianity was a great 
reaction, and like all movements of that 
kind it had to gather its forces into one 
_ camp, while its foe, the world, gathered 
into another. It is the same with other 
great spiritual reactions, which have in 
after days kept up the same antithesis 
between themselves and the world. The 
monks of the Middle Ages fled from a world 
of violence and barbarism to the shelter 
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of the cloister. The Puritans of the 
seventeenth century formed themselves into 
a compact body, to resist the world of 
debauchery and licence—even with worldly 
weapons. But gradually the need for these 
sharp contrasts ceases. Society becomes 
tempered, and gentler, and more complex 
and various; and both its moderation and 
its variety soften down these hard and fast 
distinctions. We no longer can keep our- 
selves unspotted from the world at all in 
the same sense as St. James told us to do. 
We no longer find tribulation in the world 
at all in the sense in which Christ meant. 
The world and the church have melted into 
one another. 

But yet in a deeper sense the contrast 
remains: in a deeper sense Christ’s consola- 
tion and warning is as precious and needful 
as ever. The contrast is no longer in the 
outward life: it has passed, as so many 
religious truths have passed, into the 
region of the inner life. Men of all shades 
of opinion and character live together and 
act together like the wheat and the tares 
in Christ’s parable: and the separation is 
not to be made now, but hereafter. But 
in our inner lives the danger of worldliness 
is as great as ever. We need look no 
further than our own souls—there is the 
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conflict going on as ever: there is the 
defilement from which St. James would 
have us keep ourselves unspotted: there 
is the power of evil which brings to our 
higher aims and efforts tribulation—the 
power which Christ has overcome, and 
which we have got to overcome also. 

One of its dangers is the mild judgment 
it passes upon sin, or at least upon some 
sin. It is so desperately easy to fall into 
the common tone in speaking, for example, 
about neglect, or want of straightforward- 
ness, or want of purity, or selfishness. The 
world within us and about us is the common 
opinion of the worse and the weaker, and 
to condemn these sins as they ought to be 
condemned would be to pass judgment 
upon itself, and so the world lets them off 
very easily. No man says outright, ‘It is 
good to be idle, it is good to be a little 
deceitful or mean, or a little foul or selfish.’ 
But it treats these things lightly. If one 
of us falls into these sins, it does not frown 
upon us: it feels no heartfelt sadness, no 
horror. It talks as though we had but 
done a natural thing, and makes no differ- 
ence in its favour towards us. And it is so 
fearfully hard to prevent being influenced by 
this. It is fearfully hard to take our sins, 
as we ought, to the judgment not of this 
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world of ours, but to the judgment of God 
and Christ’s teaching. To feel not mild 
disapproval of our faults, but deep keen 
sorrow, and soul-born shame, and pure 
loathing for such things: to feel idleness 
as a blot on our honour, falsity as an 
accursed and odious thing, impurity as a 
blackening of our soul’s whiteness, selfish- 
ness as a blow struck at Christ’s love— 
this is the true Christian view, and this the 
world will not let us do. 

And not only does it help us to forget 
and condone our sins; it works us a far 
more fatal mischief in making our aims 
low and mean and miserable. At your 
time of life above all is it of the first im- 
portance that your hopes should be high, 
that you should resolve to labour for the 
greatest, and love perfection. Deeply as 
it will affect your lives what you do here, 
what you learn to love and wish for will 
affect them more profoundly still. Your 
doings often fall short of their purpose, 
and so are not really you. But your aims 
and resolves and aspirations are the inner 
‘self, which will decide your growth and 
your characters and your souls’ true life 
in the long future that is before you. And 
here I warn you still more earnestly, keep 
your stand firmly and resolutely against 
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the world. The world talks loudly to you 
of pleasures, and of ambitions; of getting 
on, and of wealth, and of position: it con- 
ceives life as a banquet where each man of 
course is to satisfy his own desires, or a 
mart where each will struggle to get the 
most advantage. But of the true divine 
pleasure of unceasing labour for others and 
ever-deepening love: of the true nobility, 
of self-conquest and simplicity of life, and 
high thoughts and knowledge ever-growing 
that we may help others: of reverence for 
all weakness and all want and all struggling 
good: of deep abhorrence of sloth and 
self-pleasing, of corruption and falsity, of 
meanness and half-heartedness: of sublime 
enthusiasm for the triumph of every good 
cause: of careful tenderness for every 
suffering heart or failing strength or good 
impulses beset with difficulty: of God 
enthroned in the heart, and God’s will 
patiently submitted to, and God’s banner 
faithfully upborne, and God’s unspeakable 
perfection loved and lived for—of all these 
things the world will tell us nothing; nay, 
it will speak to us as though they were 
visionary dreams, instead of being the one 
reality. 

But for help and consolation we have 
now as ever Christ’s triumphant promise, 
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‘I have overcome the world.’ As life goes 
on we shall see every year more truly, that 
in the modern sense, no less than of old, 
Christ has overcome the world. Life as 
the world conceives it is but a poor and 
wretched thing, if it were securely attain- 
able, which it is not. Self, self, self: that 
is its one watchword—an aim that can 
never satisfy, but which in the attempt to 
satisfy it stunts our youthful promise, and 
defiles our simplicity, and shuts out at last 
all real joy from our hearts. But as Christ 
has shown us the way, it may indeed tax 
our energies, and bring us face to face with 
difficulties, and demand from us sacrifices— 
and so in this sense we shall find tribulation : 
but it is a life of widened hope and growing 
strength, of hope ever brighter, and sym- 
pathy ever larger, and love ever deeper, 
and happiness ever more undimmed—such 
as the world can neither give nor take away. 


CII 


SIN—THE PENALTY OF SIN 
(June 18, 1876) 


Our wills are all/so weak to carry out our 
good purposes and keep up the struggle 
against temptation, that we want all the 
help we can get from the thought of the 
mischiefs that wrong-doing brings after it. 
The loss of power and quickness that comes 
from neglected duty: the loss of happiness 
that comes from a futile struggle against 
needful discipline: the loss of self-control 
and manly steadiness and calmness that 
comes from self-indulgence: the loss of 
confidence on the part of others that comes 
from our shirking what is irksome: last 
and most fatal, the loss of love that comes 
from selfishness—all these sad things which 
are happening daily, often so slowly that 
at the time the evil is quite invisible, may 
yet be of great help to us as warnings and 
spurs to our will, if only we will keep our 
eyes and hearts open to receive them. Of 
course such truths in the general are of no 
use at all: they are only commonplaces of 
379 
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the moralist, which never helped a mortal 
soul. It is only in the living characters 
around us, and in ourselves above all that 
they can help us. When we awake some 
day to find after prolonged idleness that 
our hand has lost its cunning—after pro- 
longed indulgence that we cannot resist 
‘however much we want—after prolonged 
selfishness that a friend we really value 
cares no more for us and is lost for ever— 
it is then such lessons come home and help 
our will; so that even out of such evil good 
may rise. 

In all these ways it is useful to think of 
the evil results of wrong-doing. An evil 
act has something so dreadful about it, if 
we could know all. It is like a light or a 
sound, whose effects go on unknown in 
waves without limit in all directions. 
Perhaps if our eyes could be opened, and 
we could see one of our bad acts in all its 
effects, the terror of the sight would crush 
our energies; falling on ourselves and 
others, on the guilty and the innocent alike, 
as assuredly the penalties of sin invariably 
do. But there is yet another penalty, 
which perhaps to the true inward sight is 
the worst of all. And that is the penalty 
of being sinful. Sin brings sorrow, as we 
have said, and pain, and loss. True enough : 
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but sometimes the sorrow does not come 
at once: and sometimes it is warded off 
by others : and sometimes it does us good : 
and often it falls on the wrong head. In 
many ways these other consequences, dread- 
ful as they are, are yet imperfect: in this 
world at least they are not commensurate 
with the sin, and justice is incomplete. 
But the other penalty, that of being sinful, 
is always there: always falls upon the 
sinner: always is adequate to the sin—and 
so, aS I have said, it is possibly the worst 
of all. 

Take idleness, for instance. The other 
penalties are bad enough. It is bad enough 
that a man from idleness should lose power, 
and knowledge, and understanding, and 
confidence ; that work which wanted doing 
should be left undone; that others should ~ 
have harder tasks because he shirked his ; 
that progress should be slower, and misery 
should be longer and deeper; in a word, 
that his world around him should be the 
worse off for his unmanly neglect. All 
this is bad enough. But is it not to a 
true insight a worse penalty of such a sin, 
to be a person such as that ? To be slovenly 
when you might be efficient ; to see weights 
pressing down human life, and not to want 
to lift them; to take the fruits of others’ 
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labour, and give base coin or none at all 
in exchange; to have ignorance or half- 
knowledge when you might have clear and 
full knowledge ;—is not all that to a true 
man far more abominable and bitter than 
any mere consequences ? Would not a true 
man choose all the suffering and all the 
‘broken powers and darkened happiness 
rather than be a shame and horror like to 
that ? 

Or take untruthfulness. The consequences 
of this sin in all its degrees are indeed 
a warning. Shuffling, double-faced dealing, 
insincerity, hollow excuses, pretence, cheat- 
ing, equivocation, down to deliberate lies— 
apart from the things themselves, what a 
swarm of ill consequences they bring! The 
loss of others’ respect : the gradual aliena- 
tion of all the friends who are best worth 
having: the growth of that most fatal and 
most false belief, the belief that others are 
as bad as we are, the scepticism of virtue : 
the hardening and searing of the conscience : 
the narrowing of the intelligence and sym- 
pathies : the fatal need for other and worse 
falsities which one divergence from truth 
so inevitably brings: the growing coldness 
and solitude and meanness of a life from 
which all the best around us so instinctively 
shrink away : the constant dread of exposure, 
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and the hopelessness of winning back that 
clear simplicity and happy openness which 
we have lost: all these things are terrible 
indeed. But more terrible still than any 
consequences, and more certain than any 
other consequences, is the penalty of being 
such a false and despicable soul. Surely 
there is none here who does not feel, if he 
looks candidly and calmly at the truth, that 
no vengeance which God or the world 
awards to us for untruthfulness can equal 
in horror the penalty of being false. Surely 
if we had to choose, we would have all the 
misery a thousand times rather than the 
sin. ‘To lose all the simplicity and daylight 
out. of our lives: to live entangled in an 
endless web of shuffling that we have woven 
ourselves : to lose the sense of honour, the 
upright frank glance, the noble directness 
and force and firm fearlessness of a true 
character—what is any punishment which 
falsehood entails to the awful fate of being 
false, and living without ever knowing the 
true dignity of a man’s life ? 

And most of all is this true of selfishness. 
Indeed selfishness is a sin of such a kind 
that it often seems as if the penalties of it, 
as apart from the thing itself, lie heavier 
on anybody else than on the sinner himself. 
The coarser forms, indeed, bring their own 
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penalties to the selfish man, in loss of 
health and respect and the good opinion of 
his fellows. But as civilisation advances 
the coarser forms give way to the more 
refined forms: and in this way it often 
seems as if a man might be selfish, nay, as 
if his life might be wholly built and based 
upon it, without his ever having to suffer 
much from it. Rich, and cultivated enough 
to extend the sphere of his enjoyments : 
with self-control enough to make himself 
agreeable, at least in that outer shell of 
life we call society: with just enough to 
do to give him variety and avoid weariness : 
interested in many things to the point of 
getting pleasure for himself: is not such a 
character common enough ? and do we not 
often contribute to the success of such a 
career by thoughtlessly speaking well of 
it? And yet all the while it is deep-rooted 
in selfishness; it has no enthusiasm, no 
generosity, no real thought for others; the 
great causes of the world are a thing of 
nought for it; it never spends itself, never 
gives up a pleasure, is incapable of a sacrifice; 
the deep things of the human heart, the 
wide sweep of the world’s progress, the dignity 
and significance of life are hid from its eyes. 
It is smooth but shallow; respectable but 
heartless ; fair and prosperous, but rotten 
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at the core and worthless. And to the 
hasty judgment it seems as if there were 
no penalty, at least on earth, for such a 
character. It will indeed lose love, or 
rather never win love worthy of the name. 
But this is just the character on which that 
penalty lies lightest. A man like this, if 
he gets his way, can do without love: 
indeed, what true love is he cannot know. 
Yes, but the true penalty is just this, that 
he is a man like that! Coldness, narrow- 
ness, heartlessness—these are the things he 
has fostered within him: and his fearful 
punishment is just this, that he 7s cold and 
narrow and heartless. Often indeed he fails 
to get the pleasure which he lives for, and 
none will pity him for that. But oftener 
still he gets it. Let him have it! nothing 
worse or lower can any wish for him—his 
truest punishment is to have it to the full. 
The far-off cries of others’ sorrows and 
needs never haunt him: the finer melodies 
of human sympathy and fellowship can 
never reach him: he cannot hear the 
higher notes of duty, and self-conquest, and 
earnestness, and sacrifice and self-devotion. 
These are God’s voices speaking to the soul ; 
and can we conceive a more dreadful fate 
than this, to live out an earthly life, and 
yet be deaf to all these things ? 
8.H. II. 2c 
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And as with these sins, so it is with every 
other. Their punishment comes in many 
ways: but none so sure or so terrible as 
the sin itself. What marks more clearly 
than anything else the difference between 
the worldly character and the religious 
character, is not so much the things they 
‘disapprove, as the way they disapprove 
them. If we were asked what wrong-doing 
was, we should all agree in our answers. 
But where the vast difference comes in, is 
in the feelings we have about it. What 
we want to be able to see, is the real horror 
of the state of the man who does not struggle 
against his faults. And if we can grasp this 
truth that I have been speaking of, it is a 
help to us in thinking rightly of our faults. 
If when tempted to go wrong, or when our 
eyes are opened to wrong we have done, we 
think, not ‘what are the consequences ? 
what will be the punishment ?’ but rather 
that our punishment is already come, in 
the defilement and degradation of the sin 
itself ; that will help us to make our hearts 
purer, and our repentance deeper and truer, 
and our struggles after better things more 
earnest and persistent. It is not the con- 
sequences of sin that are the most fearful 
thing; it is the sin itself. Christ tells us 
in a figure what the state of sinners is to 
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be hereafter, when our earthly life with 
all its changes and trials and_ possibilities 
at length is over. And what is that? Is 
it some fearful punishment inflicted from 
without by the offended majesty of God ? 
Is it ingenuity of torture, such as the lower 
imagination of heathen races pictured to 
be in store for the wicked? No; it is 
something far more simple, and far more 
terrible. It is to have for ever what they 
themselves have chosen. It is to be cast out 
from the light of God’s love, into the outer 
darkness. And the outer darkness is sin: 
and it is on earth too. And when we sin, 
we shut the door on God’s love, and thrust 
ourselves into the outer darkness. 


§.H. II. 2602 


CIII 


SHALLOWNESS 
(July 2, 1876) 


Wuat do we mean by shallowness of 
nature ? We use the words from time to 
time, to describe character in history or 
fiction, or occasionally living men we meet. 
We use them sometimes in pity, sometimes 
in contempt, sometimes in condemnation. 
Always we use them to describe some 
deficiency. What is this deficiency when 
really considered? What does it arise 
from ? How is it to be recognised ? How 
far is it beyond cure? or if not entirely 
beyond cure how may we try to cure it? 
These are questions which to answer fully 
would require much time, and far more 
experience than I can possibly have. But 
without hoping for a full answer, we may 
perhaps with a little search get some light 
that will not be wholly useless. 

The fact is that shallowness of nature 
constitutes a difference between men that 
is hard to grasp completely just because 
the difference runs through everything. A 
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difference in kind is_easy to grasp. It is 
easy to see the distinction between an 
excitable and a phlegmatic character; or 
between refinement and coarseness; or 
between laxity and conscientiousness. But 
shallowness of nature describes a difference 
rather in degree. Two men may have the 
same general turn of mind; the same 
intelligence ; they may be both well brought 
up, both truthful and industrious, both 
kind and unselfish, both possessed of many” 
virtues and good purposes; and yet the 
one may be shallow-natured and the other 
not. The features may be the same, as in 
a landscape under different weather: but 
the souls of the two differ widely. The 
shallow nature has all the same qualities 
possibly, but somehow the force, the 
effectiveness, the body, the significance, 
if I may so phrase it, of those qualities 
seems to be deficient. He tries to be 
guided by duty for example ; but his notion 
of duty is a stunted and shrivelled notion, 
and his trying is of a thinner and poorer 
kind. He has high aims in life; but his 
aims are less firmly conceived, less steadily 
kept in view, cause him less joy when he 
succeeds, and less remorse when he is untrue 
to them. His desires are less rooted and 
effective ; his love is less fervid; his joy 
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is less heart-stirring; his repentance may 
be real, but there is no overmastering 
sorrow, no burning shame, no wounding 
remorse. It is not that he is blind to the 
higher things, and that his heart is shut up 
by selfishness or vice. No; he sees all, 
,or something of all, the greater truths: 
Duty, and God’s love, the secret of Jesus 
Christ, and the great struggle of Right and 
Wrong: all the higher outlines are graven 
‘on him; but the scale is shrunken. Doubt- 
less if he clings to these his shallowness will 
deepen ; but it is quite possible for him to 
have something of them and yet be shallow. 

Assuming then that we all understand 
shallowness of nature to be something like 
what I have tried to describe, we are met 
at the outset by a difficulty which so often 
crops up in speaking of the inner life; the 
difficulty, namely, of answering satisfactorily 
this question: ‘How can we help what is 
our nature? and if we cannot help it, 
surely we cannot be responsible for such 
deficiency ? God calls me to do my duty, 
to cure my faults, to repent of my sins, to 
be unselfish ; and if I try to obey the call, 
how can I help it that to another man duty 
is more sacred, and sin more horrible and 
abominable, and unselfishness more lofty 
and divine?’ And it is peculiarly hard to 
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meet these questions in the case of the 
young. In boyhood it is very much more 
common to find this deficiency I speak of ; 
indeed a certain shallowness is an almost 
necessary accompaniment of early youth. 
I am very far indeed from saying that all 
are alike in this, however young they may 
be. The actions of boys are more alike 
than those of grown-up people. That is 
of course ; for their outward circumstances 
are more uniform, and tend to run them 
in one mould. But the inner characters 
clearly are as various as can be. But it 
is inevitable that all natures should be 
shallower at first. The roots are nearer 
to the surface, and must be so. As time 
goes on, if the heart be set right, and if 
the crust of carelessness, and the slow 
decay of idleness, and the corrupting taint 
of selfishness be not allowed to stunt and 
cramp and enervate the early promise, as 
time goes on the roots will strike deeper, 
and the shallowness of youth will disappear. 
But at first it cannot be so. And what 
therefore is the answer which we must give 
to the question which all shallowness of 
nature can put to us, and which the youthful 
shallowness can put to us with tenfold 
foree— How can I help what is my nature ?’ 

Undoubtedly up to a certain point we 
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must admit the plea. You cannot help 
what is your nature, if it is indeed your 
nature: and assuredly the God of justice 
will not hold you responsible for what is 
beyond your control. To think that He 
would, is to imagine God, as the ancients 
sometimes imagined Fate, endowed with a 
kind of mocking relentlessness, and saying 
to you at the same moment with the voice 
of His moral law ‘ Do this,’ while He sets 
the limits of your power so that you cannot 
do it. But the Christian’s God is a just 
God; and justice cannot require’ the 
impossible. No, you cannot help your 
nature; but it does not follow from this 
that you can do nothing. A human heart 
is not nature only ; it is nature and growth 
combined. If you cannot change your 
nature, you can help or hinder your growth 
almost indefinitely. We are always over- 
estimating the force of nature, and under- 
estimating the power of youth. Take a 
man at the end of life, and compare together 
what nature did for him and what he has 
done for himself, whether good ‘or evil; 
and if you look truly, you see the latter to 
be incomparably more important. It is in 
this way, then, that the responsibility lies 
upon each one of us in this matter also, the 
shallowness of our nature—a responsibility 
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which we cannot shake off, that it shall not 
remain shallow for want of our effort. 
What kind of effort? you may ask. 
Almost any kind, which is directed to objects 
that are at all worthy. Efforts (in the first 
place) to care more for all things that are 
worth caring for. There is a vast amount 
of shallowness among the young which 
comes from pure frivolity. Frivolity is 
well enough in its way, as relaxation: but 
there are some men (and some boys are 
like them) whose whole life is frivolous, 
whenever they have the control of it. 
There are people who never like to be alone, 
and who when they are with others never 
talk about anything except trifles, and in 
a trifling spirit. They are people who read 
but little, and think never. What wonder 
if their nature is shallow, and the world 
seems to them a trivial place, instead of 
being as it is the stage of immortal lives, 
the battle- ground of eternal interests. 
Another kind of effort we need to cure our 
shallowness, is the effort of conscientious, 
silent, solitary perseverance in all we under- 
take. There are few things which are such 
a fruitful seed of shallowness of nature as 
lack of perseverance. And I speak not of 
perseverance in work only, though that is 
part, but of all perseverance. It is the 
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shallow character, the shallow heart, I am 
concerned with now, not the shallow mind : 
though one very often tends to produce 
the other. And there are few trainings so 
valuable to correct either defect, as the 
training of perseverance, against difficulty 
and discouragement. There is a charm 
about the very spectacle of perseverance, 
even if it be in little things, which extorts 
admiration from every human soul. To 
persevere, whether you succeed or fail, is 
inevitably to deepen character. Insensibly 
it converts weakness into strength, and 
emptiness into fullness, and flaccid nerve- 
lessness into strong-knit fibre: insensibly 
it changes desultoriness and caprice into 
purpose, and digs daily deeper the channels 
of our manliness. And still more we need 
the effort of sympathy. So powerful indeed 
is sympathy in this direction, that it is true 
to say, the sympathetic character cannot 
be shallow. There is indeed a kind of 
susceptibility and impressionableness which 
is quite compatible with shallowness. But 
this is not sympathy. It is quite impossible 
to remain shallow-hearted, if we really try 
to understand each other’s needs, and enter 
into difficulties, and help and encourage 
and cheer one another. And this is a 
chance, for effort that always lies open to 
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us. The crop of sympathy is one of which 
the sickle lies ever ready to the reaper’s 
hand: whatever our place or nature or 
powers, the fields stretch wide around us 
inexhaustibly, and are always white to 
harvest. 

And lastly above all the effort of our own 
inner religious lives, the effort against our 
sins and temptations, the effort to keep 
before us purer and higher and holier aims, 
is the strongest and most unfailing cure of 
shallowness. When once we have begun 
in earnest to live that life, we have begun 
to strike our roots downward. Shallow 
we may still be for a time, but the growth 
is begun. And the reason why it is so 
strong a power to deepen character, is 
obvious. It is because it brings us at once 
into contact with all the profoundest and 
the widest influences and interests of human 
life. No matter how feeble we are, how 
ignorant; no matter how few gifts and 
graces we start with; we have hold of that 
before which all pettiness and shallowness 
must disappear. We have hold of Duty: 
and the claims of Duty are infinitely wide, 
the strengthening influence of Duty is 
endless. We have hold of Love: and Love 
has no limit. We have hold of God: and 
what is God, but the name that we give, 
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in the darkness and imperfections of our 
human souls, for the Eternal Boundlessness 
of the good and the right and the loving, 
that our struggling aspirations rise towards, 
that is the source and the sea of our slender 
life-streams. And what heart can long be 
shallow, that has once steadfastly begun 
to dwell amid these great thoughts ? 


CIV 


SIMPLICITY 
(July 16, 1876) 


Ir as we grow up from children to men 
there is a danger of keeping some qualities 
and habits of children which we ought to 
get free from, so there is a danger on the 
other hand that we should abandon some 
of those characteristics that we ought to 
keep. It has often seemed to me part of 
the sad irony of human life to hear boys 
admiring in others, as manly, qualities 
which are the opposite, not of childish 
imperfections, but of childish excellence. 
And that excellence which is the highest 
glory of the young, and of which the young 
sometimes so miserably try to divest them- 
selves, is the excellence of simplicity of 
character. If you could only realise, what 
perhaps experience alone can teach, how 
hard the struggle is afterwards, even to 
the earnest and high-minded among men, 
to unweave the web so needlessly woven 
in youth, and to win back that simplicity 
of character which comes so naturally to 
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boys, it is hard to say how much trouble 
you might be spared, and what a store of 
strength would be saved for real advance 
in all good deeds and ways, which now is 
wasted. 

The characteristics of this simplicity are 
obvious enough. There is the frank recogni- 
tion of others’ superiority, which it does 
not occur to the simple direct mind of a 
child to dispute. There is the natural 
sincerity of speech, which expresses feeling 
without perversion and without reserve. 
There is the open delight in good things, 
in good deeds and good characters, and the 
open abhorrence of base actions and mean- 
ness. There is the natural confidence, 
which comes from a happy experience, 
combined with a happy want of experience. 
There is undisguised affection, which is full 
of generous impulse and transparent fresh- 
ness and gladness, incapable of any pretence 
of doublefacedness. And there is above 
all innocence, the absence—I do not say 
of wrong impulses and faults and many 
imperfections—but at any rate of any 
irretrievable wrong-doing or unconquerable 
habit, such as render so many older lives 
either maimed and useless, or a tragic 
unavailing struggle. 

I am far from saying that simplicity of 
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character such as this is common even among 
the young. Simplicity in its highest form 
is rare enough anywhere. And of course 
I know that there are amongst any society 
of boys many instances of meanness and 
petty scheming, selfishness and blind conceit 
—things quite inconsistent with, quite the 
opposite of simplicity. But still it remains 
true that simplicity is easier, more natural 
to the young. ‘ Whosoever shall not receive 
the Kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall in no wise enter therein,’ said Christ, 
and He was speaking of exactly this same 
simplicity of character, which was so much 
rarer in after life. Equally of course I 
recognise that much of it is due not to 
individual merit, but to the mere circum- 
stances of the age. When you have lived 
much in the world, when your knowledge 
gets deeper, when complex duties and 
social relations involve you, when responsi- 
bilities begin to rest upon you, you have 
no longer the same possibility of being 
simple in the same sense. Much of the 
child’s simplicity comes from ignorance, 
much from want of position, some even 
from want of self-control. In all these 
ways it may not be a pure credit to a boy 
to be simple in character. But it is always 
a great opportunity; it is always a great 
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gift. And my central point is this: that 
nothing can be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that, when once the circumstances 
which help simplicity of character so much 
have passed away, the quality itself should 
pass away too. The real change is far 
other. What is really both natural and 
infinitely desirable is this,—that the 
simplicity should not become obsolete, 
but that it should become developed. The 
child must cease, and the man grow in his 
place: but the simplicity must not cease ; 
only it must become manly too. 

And see for a moment what this means. 
It does not by any means imply ignorance. 
The simplicity of a child is often ignorant ; 
but the higher manly simplicity is not 
ignorant but wise. It is utterly false that 
wisdom need impair at all the true simplicity. 
Nothing can be more impressive than the 
sight we sometimes see, of a man growing 
steadily in ripeness and fullness of know- 
ledge and judgment and insight, and yet 
preserving unimpaired the frankness, the 
sincerity, the transparency of his character. 
Another change there is which is a little 
more difficult to describe. The simplicity 
of a child often seems to come from his 
communicativeness. He has a tendency to 
say out what he feels, and if he says some- 
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times what runs counter to others’ feelings 
or interests or prejudices, no one thinks 
the worse of him. But plainly a man 
cannot do this. A man has to be consider- 
ate, In many ways that are not expected 
of a child. And it is sometimes hastily 
assumed that this considerateness, this need 
of reserve, spoils simplicity of character. 
But it is not really so. A high-minded, 
true-hearted man is sure to learn, if he 
tries, how to be considerate of others’ 
feelings in numberless delicate ways, with- 
out ever sacrificing his own simplicity. 
Indeed it is not the true considerateness, 
but a useless and spurious imitation, which 
ever causes such a sacrifice. It is when we 
attempt to appear kind and moderate, with- 
out really caring for others’ feelings, that 
our simplicity suffers. As our thoughts 
become deeper, and our knowledge wider, 
and our sympathies more cultivated and 
prompt, we have to change the form of our 
simplicity, but not its real nature. It 
becomes less impulsive, but not less full : 
less hasty but not less clear. It is like the 
sea compared to a shallow brook: deeper 
colours, but the same transparency. 

The fact is, that no influence can compare 
to the influence of the life of duty, for giving 
to men of ali natural temperaments and 
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various minds, the true core of simplicity 
of character, which consists of singleness 
of aim. The main cause of the gradual 
decay of simplicity as men grow older, is 
the variety of conflicting purposes within 
them, which are bred of selfishness and evil 
desires cherished in the heart. Hence come 
‘motives which we cannot avow, and battles 
within which we must hide, and specious 
pretences to deceive ourselves and others, 
and all that tangled web which the mind 
so fatally weaves, that chokes so much of 
the good seed and makes it fruitless. And 
all this need never be, if we will but cling 
steadfastly to Duty: to devote our life 
to duty is to make it a life of one aim; 
and that is a life in which these weary 
complexities of character cannot so much 
as begin to be. Before I speak again to 
you from this place, we shall all have once 
more separated for rest and enjoyment and 
home love, and that growth, or chance of 
growth, which comes from change of life 
and alternating work and leisure. And to 
some of the oldest among you, who are 
bound to us by many ties of friendship, 
and common work and hopes and memories, 
and some too by the still more enduring ties 
of helpful influence and strong and good 
example—to these I speak thus for the last 
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time. And I know not with what thought 
we could better part than this: that 
happy are those who see in time the full 
beauty of that simplicity of character 
which is the outcome of a life lived with the 
one aim to do God’s will. And happiest of 
all are those, who need not by hard effort 
to regain this state, but have it unbroken 
from the beginning: whose life as they 
pass from boy to man is one undivided 
growth from the native simplicity of the 
child to the ripe and strong and deep 
simplicity of the Christian man. 
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Some Press Notices of the First Series. 


“‘ They will be welcomed for their own sake, as 
well as for their author. To many it will be a 
revelation of a side of his character of which they 
have known nothing. Those who in days gone by 
worked through Sidgwick’s Greek Prose Composition 
know him as a scholar, and have smiled sometimes 
at his humour. Here they will welcome him as a 
guide to deeper things. . . . Each address insists 
with persuasive force on loyalty to the great 
moralities of human life, and enforces the appeal of 
faith in God and the duty of service to men. .. . 
They contain a living message to the larger and 
more varied circle for whose benefit they are now 
published.” —Times. 


“The morality here enforced is not tinged by 
emotion, but inspired and vivified by the Christian 
Faith. . . . Not only by the plain, unadorned style 
and faultless English, but also by the logical 
development of thought, which makes each homily 
a coherent whole, we are reminded of John Henry 
Newman’s Village Sermons, and higher praise could 
not be awarded.” —Journal of Education. 


‘“We can strongly commend the volume to 
teachers as suitable for presentation to older boys, 
and also as forming a basis for pure ethical instruc- 
tion.” —Schoolmaster. 
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